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Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
“MRS BABCOCK, 
Carnecie Hatt, New York. 
Telephone 4 Columbus 































































Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio 63 East 62d St., New York. 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Studi 404 Carnegie Hall, 
rel, 3061 Circle. 
M. F. BURT SCHOO! 

Sig! nging r-Trainir Musical Ster gra. 
phy. Normal n I Private Schoo 
Music. Spex coa g ch trials 

New York School { egie Hall 

Address Brooklyn Sc Lefferts Place. 


BARONESS KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 


GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 


952 Eight \ me Be rel Circle. 





JOHA! NN: : BROC es TTEKING, 





ORATURA \PRANO 

Concerts, Oratorio, M Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER, 

609 West 137th eet, New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 

VOICE CULTURE 

rnegie Hall, 
New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


E. PI RESSON | MILLER, 


826 rnegie H I Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRAN( TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address p« t W St 


’ > 
me, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 


OLO PIANIST 


I I etizk Me l 
1st W. 7oth S Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 
ZIEGLI SSTITUTI F NORMAL SINGING 
uf As A } y 1) tor 
Me | I New Yorl 
° I 


Mr. anv Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
\ AL INSTRUCTION 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING. 
litan Opera House. 






1425 Broadway—Metroy 





Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 














DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Fall term begins Sept. 13th. 


HERBERT. WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
49 West 8sth St.,. New York. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 


172 E, 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th St. 
Phone, Morningside 1137. 
Brooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave. 
Phone, Prospect 6400 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolps Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645:Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


GALIN - Paris - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 
SicHTt SINGING—EAR TRAINING 
Wilbur A, Luyster, Director. 


New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 
New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 


Positive results. Ask former 
Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 
5469 J Bedford. 


gun at any time. 
students. 


THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle, 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION., 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metrnop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-8g2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N, Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercv New York City. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





MR, FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
. . (Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. ; 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches, 
Fall Term begins October rst. 
308 West oak St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send 5 Fata Sec’y, for Booklet. 
fy Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 
Authorized teacher of the Lesshetety Method. 


Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
60 West goth St., N. Y. Tel. 6333 Bryant. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ss5th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 

Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Aye. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directora, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and g3d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLtrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi: 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone. Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. ‘Address 1821 Dis 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West 4sth St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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SPECIALTY 


i 9 

To teach 

singers to feel 
oe beauty of the Italian la and then to express it in 
their song—Italian, French, English, German, etc. Some of 
her celebrated pupils: Culp, Ingram, Gates, etc. Lan- 
guages, Painting. Singing lessons by famous a aa Apply 
ip person at the studios, 166 West 79th St., N. Y. 


SAMBEL Gi ARDNER Violinist 


ER KNEISEL 
a Foster & David. S00 Fin 600 Fifth a ew ver 























MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 


{BUTLER == 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding, 





Chicago, Ill. 











8 PIANIST 
N acnau wan | SUE HARVARD, Soprano 
oO Seieans Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
T s Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 
oO I 
PERMELIA CONTRALTO | DUNNING SYSTEM 87.0) fon “Becinwens 
eee ment a, A nym oy and onion Rn 5 
CONCERT 8 ORATORIO a RECITAL men N v; arrie uise unnin, est 4ot 
Management: Alma Voedisch. 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, III. te. ee Te ee 
L AET A # ARTLEY Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, I7i W. 57th St., New York 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St. - - + Chicago, Ii. 





PAULINE LEMMER 


STUCKY 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Voice CULTURE 
Art or SINGING 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 


Management: 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNE 


130 West 97th Street - 


wassui 7, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York. Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


= TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“A sincere artist one = it will be 
a pleasure to hear . Y. Tribune 


FORSYTH 


and T her of the Higher Art 
Playing 


w. 0. F 
Seeetan 
Ls 
of Piano 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 


Care Nordliteimers, Toronto, Canada 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 


New York City 




















Address: 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenut, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Carolyn WHT LARD rust 














FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE jin: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave.. New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by 7 and Titto . “ae Tamagno, 
Brogi, De-Falco, 
Metropolitan Opera eis Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








Studio: 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
acd TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue New York 

Phone. Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building : - ° _ 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and ‘Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. s7th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 








Baroness L{TTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh 


HARP — Kiron. S09 769 Carrol Carrel 7 


Brooklyn, N. Y. hone Prospect 7272 W. 
Management: Music gee of America. 


sae GAGLIANO 


SARE 
Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


 BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
Concerr Oratorio Operra 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER FOSTER 


Tel. 4422 Bryant 











>rn 











ELIZABETH 





Soprano 







Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


Bone VALERI = 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


W.R.GARDNER ci. 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Dormont, Pa. 
48 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone 4365 J. Grant 




















KD>Z 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Pavut 


S. WESLEY —_— 


St. James Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address: Studio Hall Club, 









































35 E. 62d St., New York City. Phone, Plaza 7261. 
:~ % 
TENOR COMPOSER 





“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 

Red Ribbon” ‘Moonlight and Starlight” (waltz song) 

Lay Marie Antoinette. Gratuey. 66th ne ‘e7th Sts.. New York 
HALLET GILBER . 2740 Columbus 


SLUT 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio. 


“Miss Schutz is, without 
question, one of the best con- 
tralto singers who has ap- 
peared in Utica in many 
years.”” 

—Utica Herald Dispatch. 
Exolusive Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17) W.57th St..W.Y. 


MARIE MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street - - New York 
Phone. Bryant 4422 





BAHHOH WO 


























CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Management: Alma Voedisch 
3941 Street, Chicago, Ill. 





OHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


HAZEL EDEN soprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, ete. For dates, particulars, etc., address 
Juutius Darwer, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York be om mig 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 


























For Information 
Address - - 


VirgilConservatory 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Mail, Chicago. 


POSNER: 


New York 





CmP Rams 





25 East 112th Street 
HENRY 


como FOUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


C.ub of Phila. 
VOICE Philadelphia 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or THE Berztuoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4590 
Concert 


w=" WILD Organs 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical? Club,’ Mendelssobn Club 


10 S. 18th Street 


























John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 115th St.. Lat G06 W. tht. Now York 
“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


one Morn’ gside6 
Composer of “ JOHN oy DREAMS” 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA LYO Soprano 
Available tor Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


{MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (86th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 

































279 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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Oo. 


THE J pi 


CINCINNATI 


One of the three 
VERE Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHURCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 

















A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 


CouRIER. 





P Master School tor 
A Composition 

J 535 West 147th Street 
t NewYork!ll 

L 


Gordon Campbell 


¥ vanist 




















Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER isttuction 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Minnie M: MiCCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND — 
McConnell Vocal Tri 
839 West End Ave., New York. Phone River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr, Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 Wesi 42nd Street 4 New York 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE 22 
ISAAG VAN GROVE °tS2.myzii3t" 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 

















Phone, Harrison 2255 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp COACH. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


BURTON tenor 


Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
anagement. Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. Ill. 


Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 East 40th St,, New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts. Oratorio and “*At Homes” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Piano and Voice Culture Specialist 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Maude Caine, and others. 

Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
sian, Oriental, og and other Music. 


147 West 111th Stree New York 
Phone, 8564 Cathedral 














LOBED 














School of Music 


Virgil 
AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 
' zoth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For par- 
ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 


or. 





Kimball Hall, Wabash 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 22:42 
Chicago. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
n J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
ging—K ton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
Warr K. Howe, John T. Read, Charles 





> 
< 
<= 
a) 
nm 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 












For catalogue and information 
idress Miss BertHa Baur, Directress. 






ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 


Ideal location and residence department with 
supertor equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


Highland AvenueZand Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker ae ay se 


qualities and durability 


T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


ee 
oe oe se Pid ee 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














FACTORY, 33 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


rH HOLLAND, MICH. 

















628 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


* MARGOLIS ist 





American Progressive Fe Piano School 
GUSTAV 

Complete theoretical hn yore» ane po -Exami- 

nations, diploma, scholarships, lecture _ 

Competent teachers for beginners. Ad 

M. H. BURTIS, Sec’y, 114 West 72d Ss N. i 


MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL 


OF MUSICAL ARTS 
GRADUATES IN DEMAND BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Send for Catalog. 630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone $23 Lenox 


. YAAR cute 














I 
E ——— : Concert: Rowttes and 0 
Phone: Ravens’ 9 “849 Lakeside Place. ¢ joage 


‘ood 23! Lak 
Direction HARRIET | MARTIN SNOW, 64E. Van Buren Street. Chicago 











HERBERT MILLER 








Baritone 
Chicago 


716 Fine Arts Building 








GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fifth Ave. pth mateo + Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 121ist So ~~ i. 
Management: Wolfsohn 


REUTER 


Pianist 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SPENCER | : 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 








ZUrOOCA 





TAMWPN=-"e 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to veles production, inter- 
pr — r cies and lyric diction. 
Studio: 260 W. St., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
hone, Circle 6580, 


ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: Maw! Ww. 726 i Flow ve York. Pn Phone Columbus $375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107 First National’ Bank 
Idg., Pittsburgh, Penna, 


& CONTI-ESERENGUER 





O=cor 








Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Arpoctation, 
Now ac ting pup:ils in New Y: 
54 East 34th el., Murray Ha’, 1267. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago 


,. CLARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Company 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


m BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Franci«o and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts, 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly ag London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared “ Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
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Berlin, W., October 2, 1915. 

|S papery the past two years I have mentioned at various 
times the great legal fight between the Association of 
German Composers (Genossenschaft deutscher Tonsetzer ) 
and the music publishers of Germany. This, the greatest 
lawsuit of the kind ever known in this country, after going 
through all the courts has finally been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the German Empire (Reichsgericht) in 
favor of the publishers. This decision of the highest court 
has caused a sensation in musical circles all over Germany, 
_ and, above all, consternation in the camp of the Association 
of German Composers. As it is a judgment of far reach- 
ing importance it will be of interest here to look briefly 

into the causes that led up to the litigation. 

There is a branch society, called the Institute for Rights. 
of Performances (Anstalt fiir musikalische Auffiihrungs- 
rechte, called for short Afma) connected with the associa- 
tion of German Composers. Although various prominent 
composers, including Richard Strauss, were actively con- 
cerned in the foundation of the society, its chief organizer 
and executive head has always been and still is Friedrich 
Roesch. He is a composer of minor importance, it is true, 
but he possesses administrative talents of a high order, and 
the composers and publishers, some 500 in number, who 
make up the members of the association, trusting him 
implicitly, left their business affairs largely in his hands. 
For a time all went well. A couple of years ago, how- 
ever, certain prominent publishing houses and composers 
began to complain of the administration of the society, 
particularly of the Institute for Rights of Performances. 
The publishers demanded first of all that a stricter controi 
should be exercised over the performances of musical 
works and an account be kept of the compositions played 
in the cafes. This was a branch of musical activity, which, 
it seems, Roesch had entirely ignored, and the publishers 
claimed that the result had been a loss of at least 400,000 
marks to them and the compasers since the founding of the 
association. Berlin is a city possessing many magnificent 
cafes, maintaining excellent orchestras which play a vast 
amount of good class new music. 

Another source of dissatisfaction of the publishers was 
the so called “mechanical” rights, i. e., the royalties to be 
paid by the player piano and talking machine companies 
and the owners of all other kinds of music performing 
apparatus. The composers had retained all rights in this 
respect for themselves, and the publishers put in claims for 
equal rights. There was also dissatisfaction and conten- 
tion in various other directions, which finally led to a break. 
About fifty members of the association, including nearly all 
of the principal publishers of Germany and also a number 
of prominent composers, withdrew. They were bound, 
however, by contract to remain members for five years 
longer, so suit was brought against them by the executive 
head of the society for breach of contract. The suit was 
won in every instance by the publishers. The judgment 
of the Reichsgericht not only gave them the desired con- 
trol over the works published, but also passed a much more 
far reaching and sweeping decision; it declared all con- 
tracts between the composers and publishers to be null and 


void. This was wholly unexpected by both parties. 


For the association and the some 450 members that still 
belong to it, the result of this suit is most disastrous, and 


bach—Some Strange Legacies. 
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already bitter complaints are heard on all sides against 
Roesch, to whose obstinacy the disaster is attributed. After 
the lower courts had decided the first trial in favor of the 
publishers, these were willing to come to an amicable ar- 
rangement with the composers. Roesch insisted on carry- 
ing the case to a higher court, which also decided against 
the association. The publishers again were willing to 
come to a peaceful understanding, but Roesch was con- 
vinced that the association would win before the Supreme 
Court, so he ‘pushed the suit through to its disastrous ter- 
mination. 

It is a peculiar position of affairs that now confronts 
both composers and publishers. Since all contracts have 
been declared null and void, the publishers are now under 
no legal obligation to pay any royalties. At present things 
are in such a chaotic state that nothing definite can be said 
as to the future, but it is probable that a modus oper- 
andi will be found, although many of the leading publish- 
ing houses refuse to cooperate with the association in 
future unless Roesch is removed from office. 

THE “Mona Lisa” PREMIERE. 

Last week I gave a brief synopsis of the action of the 
libretto of Schillings’ “Mona Lisa,” the first new opera 
brought out this season. The premiére occurred last Sun- 
day evening at the Stuttgart Royal Opera, and the novelty 
scored a succés d’estime. The action on the stage affords 
ample opportunity for very effective antithetical musical 
treatment and above all for dramatic climaxes. But Schil- 
lings’ attempts to do justice in his score to these strong 





contrasts were only partially successful. What antithesis, 
for instance, in the buoyant, joyful carnival mood and the 
gloomy, penitent, remorseful strains of the monks of San 
Marco. Schillings’ music is eclectic; it is at times appeal- 
ing and effective, but it lacks the strong vital pulse throb, 
the highest dramatic force. His best moments are in de- 
picting the dark, sad Ash-Wednesday mood and Mona 
Lisa’s revenge in locking her unloved husband in the safe 
where he had sent her lover to his doom. There are also 
some lovely tender lyric moments, as in the Canzone, where 
Dinora sighs for love and happiness. 

In his former operas Schillings was always accused, and 
not unjustly so, of keeping too much to the symphonic form 
This he has avoided in “Mona Lisa.” The score is also 
harmonically more interesting and more characteristic than 
was the case with his earlier operas. 
apparently gained in knowledge of dramatic effects. There 


Schillings has also 


are undeniable Strauss, Puccini, and D’Albert influences 
in his new score: “Tiefland” and “Tosca” in particular are 
suggested. Schillings evidently has unconsciously absorbed 
and given expression again to something of the music of 
these two operas in carrying out the revenge idea of Mona 
Lisa. 

One looks in vain in the new Schillings score for a 
strong, individual note, but one searches in vain for this 


in any of Schillings’ music. He is not a strong musical 
personality and has apparently 


live. 


written nothing that will 
Schillings is, however, an adept at instrumentation, 
and the orchestra is handled with great skill, but even here 
in his best moments the shadow of Richard Strauss flits 
about. 

The performance itself was admirable. 
cessful member of the cast was John Forsell, the famous 
Swedish baritone of the Stockholm Opera, who had been 
engaged to create the part of Francesco del Giocondo, the 
husband of Mona Lisa. 
trionically, was on an exalted plain and called forth well 
merited applause on the part of the public. Forsell, by 
the way, will also sing the part of Francesco at the Berlin 
premiére of the opera, which has now been set for October 
15. He had also an excellent partner in Heedey Iracema- 
Bruegelman, who sang the title role. Among the other 
roles, which are of secondary importance that of Giovanni 
was satisfactorily sung by Carl Oestvig. The audience ap- 
plauded with great enthusiasm, but their applause was evi- 
dently intended more for the excellent performance than 
for the work itself. 


The most suc- 


Forsell’s art both vocally and his- 


Tue “Neve FREIE VOLKSBUEHNE” AND THE PHILHARMONIC. 

The most important concert of the week was the open- 
ing matinee of the winter series of concerts given by the 
“Neue Freie Volksbuehne” in the beautiful new theatre of 
this organization. I wrote about this auditorium and its 
excellent acoustic properties last season at the time of the 
dedication of the new house. This first concert, last Sun- 
day, was conducted by Fritz Steinbach. The program con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s third “Leonora” overture, his eighth 
symphony, and Brahms’ D major symphony. Beethoven’s 
eighth will always be a favorite with the public, but Stein- 
bach might have chosen a work, to-which his individual 
style of conducting is better adapted. His performance 
was on the whole much too heavy and ponderous and 
lacked the light sprightly touch, which the symphony re- 
quires. He was above all far from satisfactory in the 
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6 
lyric parts. He had compensating moments, how- 
the overture and in the Brahms’ number, but 
C minor symphony also suits him much better’ 
s this one. However, he is a conductor of stand- 
portance, and the audience acclaimed him in no 
manner. The Philharmonic Orchestra played 
eat finish and also with much élan. 
TEN INTERESTING “WaAR” LETTER BY OFFENBACH. 
( ection with the production of Offenbach’s “Tales 
Hoffmann” on the stage of the Berlin Royal Opera House 
interesting little brochure has been written on Offen- 
| Hoffmann by Hans von Mueller, the well known 
philologist. This pamphlet contains among other 
letter written by Offenbach in 1870 shortly after 
k of the Franco-Prussian war. This letter is 
vith reproduced in facsimile 
ach, whose real name was Jacob Levy, and who 
me “Offenbach” from Offenbach on the Main, 
Cologne, where he was born, entered the Paris con- 
at the age of fourteen and his life was spent 
in France. In his inclinations, like Heinrich Heine, 
hach had become thoroughly French, but unlike 
Heine he was to the last loyal to the land of his birth. 
he Franco-Prussian war broke out certain circles 
Germany were anxious to ascertain what Offenbach’s 
ide toward Germany was, for it had been reported in 
French press, that he had traduced his fatherland and 


I 
ritten a song of hate against Germany. 
rhe editor of the Kladderadatsch, the well known satiri- 
tical comic paper, which, by the way, is still flour- 
Berlin, wrote Offenbach via England asking for an 
planatior The letter (reproduced in the next column), 
at Villa Orphée, the composer’s home at Paris, was 


ritten in faulty German, for Offenbach during his 
tay in France had partly forgotten his mother tongue. 





1 confidential postscript Offenbach asked that the letter 

blished and he said that it would probably contain 

listakes since he had lived thirty-five years in France and 
had forgotten to some extent his mother tongue. 

The letter reads, translated as follows: 
August 10 1870. 

YEAR FRIEN It is a lie that I have written a song against 

I owe my reputation to Paris; I am a citizen of France. 

ed here since n irteenth year I am Knight of the 

Honor, but in spite of all this I should consider it an 

write ever single note against my fatherland, the coun- 

I w born; against the land where I have many near 

uny good friend I thank you for giving me the 

his declaration, and, please, tell all of my good 


nds what I think of this detestable lic 
Wit est regard Yours, 
Jacgues OFFENBACH. 


[his letter was widely published in Germany at the time, 








1 thus did Offenbach retain the sympathies of the Ger- 
natio! 
REVIVAL OF ForcoTTEN YOUTHFUL MozarT OPERA. 
Mozart’s charming youthful opera entitled “Die Gaert- 
nerin aus Liebe,” which has not been given for many de- 
: is shortly to be revived by Felix: Weingartner at the 
Darmstadt Opera. It will be produced in a new elabora- 
by Oscar Bie 
Mozart’s “Abduction from the Seraglio” is also shortly to 
produced at the Vienna Royal Opera in a new arrange- 
nt Wilhelm Kleefeld. Kleefeld has not made any 
nges in the rusic; on the contrary, his edition is based 
the original manuscript score and he lays stress on giv- 
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ing greater prominence to certain important parts of the 
opera, which in former editions were treated as of second- 
ary importance. 

Music Lover’s STRANGE BFQUEST. 

A manufacturer, named Winkelesser, who died here last 
year, bequeathed the sum of 40,000 Marks to the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra on the condition that the orchestra 
play every year on Wilkelesser’s birthday, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” and Beethoven‘s ninth symphonies. Between 
these two works a violin concerto must be performed—any 
one will do. The Philharmonic Orchestra will gladly ful- 
fill these conditions at one of its popular concerts each 
winter. 

Such legacies, by the way, are not uncommon in Ger- 
many. In Breslau, for instance, a city of half a million in- 
habitants, there are four choral societies, which perform 
every season certain works in recognition of sums of 
money left them by four different patrons. These works 
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are Mozart’s “Requiem,” Brahms’ “Requiem,” Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,” and the “Death of Jesus,” by Johann 
Gottlieb Graun. Graun is otherwise forgotten today as a 
composer. He was a contemporary of Bach and played 
a great role in the musical life of Berlin under the reign 
of Frederick the Great, whose special protége he was. An- 
other condition of these concerts is that the public of Bres- 
lau have free admission each year to these performances. 


Strauss’ New “ALpIne” SyMPHONY. 

Richard Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony has already 
been accepted by twenty-two of the principal German or- 
chestras for performances during this season. Two-hand 
and four-hand arrangements of the new work by Otto 
Singer will shortly be published. 

JuBILFE oF Passau Opera House. 

The little town of Passau, which has only 21,000 inhabi- 
tants, possesses an interesting old opera house. This ven- 
erable temple of the muses was built 125 years ago, in 1790 
and was opened in the autumn of that year. It was for- 
merly a court institution with the title of “Royal Opera,” 
but since 1882 it has been in the hands of the Municipal 
Government. ArTHUR M. ABELL. 





Ferencz Hegediis, Hungarian Violinist. 


Ferencz Hegediis, the Hungarian violinist, who soon is 
to make his American debut, is an artist who in all the 
musical centers of Europe, long has been famed for his 
artistry. He has had many opportunities to come to Amer- 
ica. When a child of fifteen years of age, the late Rafael 
Joseffy wanted to bring him across the sea, but at that time 
his parents objected for they did not want their son to be- 
come known as a child prodigy. 

Hegediis, like a number of famous artists, comes from a 
musical family. His father was a cellist by profession. 
His mother came from fantastic and music loving Spain. 
The young boy was sent to the conservatory in Budapest, 
where he studied under the best masters in the Hungarian 
capital. Among those who took special interest in him was 
Jeno Hubay, the famous conductor and composer. Hubay 
was much interested in the opera comique and also con- 
ducted many of the famous Hungarian operettas that are 
well known in America. In fact so interested did young 
Hegediis become in his master’s work, that at the age of 
nineteen, he was chosen from the conservatory orchestra 
to take his master’s place on the conductor’s stand on sev- 
eral occasions. 

Almost immediately after leaving the conservatory he 
started out as a concert violinist. He met with exceptional 
success. His playing in all the musical centers of Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Russia, France, Spain and England 
soon gained him such a reputation that at the conclusion 
of the season he had little time to devote to himself. 

Hegediis is not only a man with natural ability but he is 
one of those persons who has had experience with the 
world at large. After finishing his studies and becoming 
a soloist, in every country he visited, he mingled with the 
people and thus found out its real musical spirit. Like 
Percy Grainger, Hegediis is a great walker, and in many 
of the countries he has visited, many of his explorations 
have been on foot. On these occasions he generally car- 
ried one of his violins, and (as he tells it with much 
humor) played here and there in street corners and cafés 
in order to see the young people gather about and dance. 
He was offered always small coins for his so called 
“work,” and what surprised the villagers was that he would 
not take money. 

During his career, Hegediis has been a great favorite 
with royalty. He is said to have played before nearly 
every crowned head in Europe. 

One of the accomplishments of this young Hungarian is 
his great solo work with orchestras, with such conductors 
as Arthur Nikisch, Dr. Hans Richter, and others. 

During the season Mr. Hegediis will be heard in New 
York and in most of the principal cities in America. 





Fanning and Turpin Would Like an Airship. 


Cecil Fanning and H. P. Turpin are now fully launched 
on the busiest season of their career. The baritone and 
his accompanist are completely booked until Christmas, 
not having an open date, and they are endeavoring to “fit 
in” all of their many engagements offered for the remain- 
der of the year. 

“Tf we had an airship,” remarked Mr. Fanning recently, 
“we could do it, but under present travel conditions, we 
shall have to let many go.” 

Return engagements filled up an entire week recently— 
October 19, a fourth engagement in Findlay, Ohio, at 
Findlay College, to a capacity house, where they were 
greeted with the accustomed enthusiasm; Friday evening, 
October 22; Mr. Fanning sang for the girls and nuns at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind., and had 
to add nine extra numbers to his program of twenty; on 
the evening of October 23, Mr. Fanning gave a program 
for boys at the University of Notre Dame. Mr. Fanning 
sang for both colleges one year previous, 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
SEASON SOON TO BEGIN. 


November 26 and 27 Are the Dates Set for Opening 
Concerts—Symphony Association Officer Now in 
the East in Interests of Orchestra—Prominent 
Local Artist Celebrates Seventy-Eighth 
Birthday—Unique Picnic Party— 

M. T. A. Program. 





439 Blanchard Building, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., October 22, 1015.5) » 


G. Allen Hancock, treasurer and manager of the com- 
mittee of the Symphony Association, has gone to New York 
for a short visit and will pass much of his time while in 
the East in consultation with men eminent in musical af- 
fairs. He expects to bring back many helpful ideas. The 
dates of the first symphony concerts for this season are 
announced for November 26 and 27 at Trinity Auditorium. 


MMe. KEMPTON CELEBRATES SEVENTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 


California has drawn many artists in the years past and 
is likely to become the home of even more in the future. 
Among the former is Jenny Kempton, one of the first 
American girls to earn laurels abroad. 

She has had a wonderful career which she looks back 
upon with great pleasure and of which she can speak most 
interestingly. 

Her father was Reuben Twitchell, a famous cornetist in 
his time and General Sherman’s bandmaster on his march 
to the sea. At an early age his daughter’s wonderful con- 
tralto voice developed, she being able to sing from low 
C, the octave below middle C, to high C before taking any 
lessons. She was sent to Boston to study when very 
young, and when she was but fourteen years of age was 
soloist for the Handel and Haydn Society of that city, 
and the first time “Elijah and St. Paul” were given in 
America she created the contralto parts. 

After singing as far West as San Francisco, she ap- 
peared in grand opera in Europe, making her debut at 
Milan. Her repertoire included roles in thirty operas. In 
Paris Mme. Kempton sang in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
under the composer’s direction. In America she had sixty 
engagements with Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, and sang 
in the great Boston Jubilee. 

Few singers now living in America have appeared before 
so many crowned heads as has Mme. Kempton. She sang 
before Victor Emmanuel in Italy, before Emperor Napoleon 
III. and Empress Eugenie in Paris, and before Queen Vic- 
toria at Buckingham Palace, where Her Majesty presented 
her with a beautiful Persian shawl. 

In the course of a recent conversation with her, she told 
me they used to say she resembled Victoria and that Vic- 
toria herself claimed this. She was a great favorite with 
the late Queen. Mme. Kempton came to Los Angeles in 
1893 to reside and devoted herself to teaching until the last 
two years when she turned her class over to her daughter, 
Jenny Kempton Hamilton. 

In Mrs. Hamilton’s beautiful home in Ardmore avenue 
a few friends gathered on October 4 to help celebrate the 
lovely prima donna’s seventy-eighth birthday. Although 
her numerous friends cherish the memory of her 
brilliant successes, it is her own lovely character and 
sweet, helpful life that have endeared her to the large cir- 
cle of friends and admirers. She is held in loving esteem 
by everyone privileged to know her, and it is the hope of 
all that she may be spared many years to lend to us her in- 
spiration and benediction. 

KREISLER IN Los ANGELES. 

Fritz Kreisler gave two concerts in Los Angeles last 
week. 

Music TrACHERS’ ASSOCIATION PROGRAM, 

The October program before the Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles was given by Ruth Markell, so- 
prano, and Elsa Cross, pianist. Miss Markell has recently 
come here from New York. She was a pupil of Lili Leh- 
mann in Berlin and studied with Herbert Witherspoon in 
New York. Her voice is a mezzo of excellent quality and 
splendidly adapted to Lieder singing, to which she brings 
great intelligence and a thoughtful interpretation. 

The short program given on this occasion introduced 
several interesting and rarely heard numbers. After the 
first group, in which she sang a Schubert and a Schumann 
number, a German folk song and a little song of Sicher’s, 
she sang for her second group three Reger songs, “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” “Wiegenlied,” and “Mein Schatze- 





Photo by Steckel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
JENNY KEMPTON. 


lein.” The closing group was, “Love in a Cottage,” by 
Rudolph Ganz; “All in the April Evening,” by Diack, and 
“Indian Summer,” by Cadman. Miss Markell also sang 
at the monthly banquet of the Gamut Club, October 6. She 
has taken a studio in Blanchard Hall and will doubtless be 
heard frequently during the season. i 

Elsa Cross is one of the valued new members of musi- 
cal Los Angeles. She is one of the two pupils of Tito 
Matthay on the Pacific Coast, and on this occasion Mme. 
Cross gave a talk and demonstration of the methods of 


Matthay which was of great interest. Mme. Cross also has 
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a studio in Blanchard Hall and will be identified with the 
musical life of Los Angeles. 


HavkAH HusBBARD AT THE POLYTECHNIC, 


Wednesday morning, October 13, Havrah Hubbard gave 
one of the famous “opera talks” before the students of 
the Polytechnic High School, interpreting “Hansel and 
Gretel,” by Humperdinck. Again Mr. Hubbard demon- 
strated his undoubted genius for this work. He vitalized 
this fairy opera as he had the great tragedy of Monte- 
mezzi, and that before the most difficult audience in the 
world to hold, boys and girls of this restless age. But 
they, even as their elders, clung to his every word and 
expression, his flashes of humor and pathos meeting with 
instant response. This is Mr. Hubbard’s last appearance 
here for the present. He and his assistant, William Ellis 
Weston, whose exquisite piano work adds greatly to Mr. 
Hubbard’s interpretations, left for an extended tour in the 
Middle West and East. They went from here to Phoenix, 
Arizona, Tucson, Albuquerque and Flagstaff, from which 
point they go direct to Chicago where they give a perform- 
ance before the Lakeview Music Club. They also have 
two weeks in Iowa before going further East. 

Mr. Hubbard claims he will return with joy to his beauti- 
ful cottage on Grossmont early in the spring. 


Mrs. Harpison’s UN1gue Picnic Party. 


Mary Belle Hardison returned from San Diego re- 
cently where she made two very successful appearances. 
She gave two recitals at the exposition while there and 
was the first to sing the prize “Booster Song” in San 





Diego. She will leave shortly for San Francisco where 
she expects to do some more recital work. 

Mrs. Hardison spent several years abroad and is the 
friend of many of the artists. One of her intimate friends 
is Maude Allen, the famous dancer. They were room- 
mates in Berlin and have continued their friendship. When 
Miss Allen was here this summer Mrs. Hardison enter- 
tained for her in an unique manner. There is a famous 
old Spanish place near the Hotel Raymond, called the 
“Old Adobe” which was for many years the home of Mrs. 
Hardison. Since the death of Mr. Hardison, six years ago, 
Mrs. Hardison has made her home with her mother, but 
the old place is still her property. During the summer 
she was residing there and it was here that she gave a 
picnic party to over a hundred guests in honor of Miss 
Allen. This “Old Adobe” is a place full of interest and is 
one of the few remaining examples of the old Spanish 
architecture. It was at one time occupied by 
Flores, the Mexican general who opposed General Fre- 
mont, and the Fremont Treaty was signed here. It was 
the ranch house of the old San Pasqual Ranch, to which 
almost all of the land in the surrounding country belonged. 

Mrs. Hardison had many interesting and artistic people 
as her guests upon this occasion and after the banquet sup- 
per, spread on the porch of the old place, an informal 
musical program was given. Herbert Standing, the fam- 
ous English actor, gave a number of readings; Grace 
James sang; Mrs. Henry Henderson also gave a reading, 
and several other musical numbers were given. 


General 


Mo.ty Byrerty WILson To Tour THis SEASON 

Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, will leave the latter part 
of October on an extended concert tour which will carry 
her from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Canadian border. Her first date is in Chi- 
cago, November 8. Before Miss Wilson leaves she 
fill two dates in San Diego. Contracts for this tour were 
signed by Miss Wilson when in San Francisco recently. 
She will also have a date in Santa Paula. 


will 


ALLYS LARREYNE RESTING IN Los ANGELES. 


Among the artists drawn to the Pacific Coast the past 
summer is Alys Larreyne of the Paris Grand Opera. She 
came to San Francisco in the early part of the summer to 
attend her sister’s wedding, and later came to Los Angeles. 
She has tried to be very quiet and get the benefit of Cali- 
fornia’s beautiful climate and surroundings. However, 
she gave one of the special programs given at the San 
Diego Exposition. She may return there for an important 
engagement later. She was also one of the guests of honor 
at the Gamut Club banquet. Mme. Larréyne is not quite 
settled as to her plans for the year, but feels, 1f she could 
arrange it, that a year’s rest in California would be ex- 
ceedingly beneficial in every way. She may, however, be 
persuaded to go to New York to fill some professional en- 
gagements. 


PHILHARMONIC NEws. 


L. E. Behymer’s next offering will be Tina Lerner, the 
pianist, who will open the Matinee Series on November 6. 
Miss Lerner has never been heard in Los Angeles. Next 
month Maud Powell and Johanna Gadski will be the Phil- 
harmonic artists. JANE CATHERWOOD. 


Continued Sorrentino Achievements. 





From Raleigh, N. C., comes word of the continued suc- 
cessful tour of the Sorrentino-Gilmore-Braun concert trio. 
Secretary of the Navy Hon. Josephus Daniels and the 
Governor of North Carolina attended one concert, bring- 
ing hearty felicitations to all the participants afterward. 
The appended press excerpt is from the Raleigh News and 
Observer : 

Umberto Sorrentino is the very epitome of the virile and dramatic 
lyric artist. He has the surety of ample experience both in con- 
cert and opera. It is rarely that an artist can do justice to both. 
But Sorrentino is an actor as well as a singer of most excellent 
qualities. He must prove an ardent Romeo as well as an intense 
Caruso and his program last night showed his mastery of a suave 
quality of voice that was delightful. His stage presence is electric 
and full of dash and go. The audience was lavish in their appre- 
ciation of his varied program. It would be difficult to pick out 
which number pleased most, for he had won his audience from the 
beginning. 

Sorrentino has a big opera repertoire, and it would not be any 
great surprise to see him cast for leading role at the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, 

It was a great pleasure to hear him in his English songs. It 
will do many of the foreign artists good to hear this splendid tenor 


in the near future. 


singing the songs by American composers; then, perhaps, more of 
our American singers as well will take the time to look over the 
repertoire of work by American writers and have the good 
use them. 


legato that few tenors can boast of. 


taste to 


Sorrentino sings with a delightful mezzo voce and a 
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MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXA 


of Milan 
COACH AND CONDUCTOR 
Studio: 260 West 7ist Street, New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1915-16 
Personal Address and Studio, 151 West 71st St., New York. 
Phone, Columbus 2857. 


WITHERSPOON 225s 


Metropolitan Opera Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street . - - New York 


INEZ BARBOUR senna 


Conoert--Reoital--Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


IDA GARDNER 


CONTRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


‘DUFAULT ™= 


Third Australian Tour Next Spring 
NOW IN AMERICA 


» West 23rd Street 























Tel. 7731 Chelsea 





REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street - New York 








rlorENcE AUIS TIN 


America’s Violinist 


Personal Address: 133 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone 2239 Murray Hillg 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway 7 New York 

















Madame KX A, LN A Sona’ 


Repertoire in German, French, Italian and English 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 
Opera, Berlin Opera, Leipzig 
Opera, Warsaw, etc. 


Address, Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 55th St., New York 








SEASON 1915-1916 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


THE ULTRA MODERN COMPOSER-PIANIST 
For Terms and Dates Address: 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Gabrilowitsch 


SIXTH AMERICAN 
TOUR 1915-1916 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall - ~ - New York 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 














YVONNE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America Season 1915-1916 Booking 


Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 








European Address: 68 rue de I’ Aurora, Bruxelles, ium 
American Address: 62 De Hart P’ Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelles 











SYRACUSE MORNING MUSICALE 
ENTERS UPON ITS SEASON. 


Opening Program an Excellent One—Liederkranz Celebrates 
Sixtieth Anniversary—Next Festival to 
Be Held in Arena, 


Syracuse, N. Y., October 26, 1915. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano; Lillian Littlehales, cellist, and 
Goldie Andrews, pianist, gave the opening program of the 
Morning Musicale season here, Wednesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 20, at the Onondaga. : 

Mme. Sundelius delighted her audience in three groups 
of songs and the Bruch aria from “Cross of Fire,” singing 
the aria with exceptionally brilliant and clear tone and 
with beauty of color. Miss Littlehales and Miss Andrews 
are both natives of this city. The former played with 
her accustomed finished style and the latter showed good 
technic in a piano group made up of Chopin, Leschetizky 
and Schumann-Tausig works. 

On this occasion Mrs. John R. Clancy announced the 
coming of the New York Philharmonic Society, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, with Francis Macmillen, violin solo- 
ist. The orchestra will appear at the Wieting, November 
3, under the auspices of the organization. 





Facutty MEMBER Hearp IN RECITAL. 


Raymond Wilson, a member of the faculty of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, will give a piano re- 
cital in Crouse College Hall on Wednesday evening of 
next week. His program wil be made up of works of 
Schubert-Godowsky, Rameau-Godowsky, Dandrieu-Go- 
dowsky, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 


VIOLINIST AND BARITONE RECITAL. 


Helen Doyle and Francis Stetson Humphrey, violinist 
and baritone, were heard in a joint recital at the First 
Baptist Church, Thursday evening, October 21. More than 
1,000 persons listened to a program which gave a great 
deal of pleasure. Miss Doyle is a newcomer to Syracuse 
and Mr. Humphreys has only recently joined the faculty 
of the College of Fine Arts. Zillah Humphrey played 
sympathetic accompaniments. 


LIEDERKRANZ CELEBRATES. 


The Syracuse Liederkranz, Otto Mertens, president, en- 
joyed a gay fete on its birthday, celebrated at its clubhouse 
at Butternut and Josephine streets, Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 21. This was its sixtieth anniversary. 

Commenting on this important event the Syracuse Post- 
Standard of October 22, gave the following account of the 
history and achievements of the Society during the sixty 
years of its existence: 

“The nucleus of the present Liederkranz with its mem- 
bership of more than 1,000 was in the quartet, which met 
prior to 1855 at the Amos Hotel in North Salina street. 
Several places on the North Side were used for meetings 
and for a number of years preceding the acquirement of 
the present quarters the society held its meetings and par- 
ties at Gilchers Hall. From a very small beginning it has 
become one of the strongest societies of its kind numeric- 
ally in the State, outside of New York City. 

“The Syracuse Liederkranz has been winning prizes at 
state and national saengerfests for many years. Its first 
big victory in this respect came in 1894, when Syracuse 
won first prize at a national meeting in New York in com- 
petition with a large number of societies, which provided 
a chorus of 7,000 voices. The prize was a piano valued at 
$1,000, which is still used in its clubrooms. 

“The original quartet was composed of Ernst and 
Charles Steingrebe, Charles Wittneben and John Ziegler. 
Among the aged members living are Franz Seiter, Henry 
Mertens and Louis Steinbicker. Mr. Seiter has been a 
member of the society forty-eight years, and he was pres- 
ent at the celebration last night. Jacob Geis is the oldest 
active member. The first president was Christian Ecker- 
man, who served in 1855-56. 

“The entertainment of the evening, before dancing and 
supper, was under the direction of Prof. Albert Kuenzlen. 
The chorus gave three songs in good style, and the solos 
were provided by Mrs. Augusta Satter Lee, contralto, and 
Albert B. Myers, basso. Both Mrs. Lee and Mr. Myers 
were in good voice and delighted the audience with num- 
bers peculiarly well suited to the occasion. 

“After the concert the society was given a surprise by 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary when Mr. Otto Mertens in behalf 
of that body presented the men with $100 in gold in honor 
of the anniversary. Mr. Mertens, president of the Lieder- 
kranz, accepted the gift with a short address. 

“This party in every respect was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever given in the new clubhouse.” 


Notes. 


The Syracuse Musical Festival again in 1916 will be held 
in the Arena. 

January 13 is the date of the first concert of the season 
of the Syracuse University Chorus, Howard Lyman, con- 
ductor. This will be given in Crouse College Hall and 


will present miscellaneous works. Frank Ormsby, tenor; 
Conrad L. Becker, violinist, and Harry L. Vibbard, accom- 
panist, are to be the assistants. 

Olive Kline, soprano, with Charles M. Courboin, concert 
organist, are to give a joint recital at the First Baptist 
Church, on the evening of January 18. Howard Lyman 
and the choir are to have the event in charge, R. E. 





De Tréville Costume Recital in Oklahoma City. 


From Oklahoma, via The Daily Oklahoman, October 21, 
comes this account of Yvonne de Tréville’s recital there : 

“For one and a half hours Wednesday night the audience 
that gathered in the high school auditorium to hear 
Yvonne de Tréville, appearing under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Institute, was regaled with a bounteous fare 
of beautiful Lieder singing in one of the most unique pro- 
grams ever presented in this city. In fact, it was Mlle. de 
Tréville who inaugurated the costume recital in America 
some three or four years ago, and which has been imitated 
in a variety of forms. 

“From the”’moment that she stepped upon the stage it 
became evident that Mile. de Tréville is a woman of super- 
lative charm and grace. Hers is the most winning of 





smiles; hers the most gracious response even in the face’ 


of an audience that was only a fraction in size of what it 
should have been. Mlle. de Tréville is a woman of beau- 
tiful appearance, with a voice to amply bear out her per- 
sonal pulchritude. Its natural quality is very lovely, at 
times poignantly so, and from her low register to her high- 
est note, there is a certain brightness of timbre in her tones. 
Even more important is the fact that Mlle. de Tréville 
goes to the very heart of human feeling in her interpreta- 
tions, her rendition of the aria ‘Depuis le jour,’ from 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ being a significant case in point. In 
fact, Mlle. de Tréville has studied the role under the com- 
poser himself, and has caught the spirit of Louise’s half 
sad, half happy lament over her past day of love. 

“Besides charming her audience, Mlle. de Tréville pre- 
sented features of more than ordinary interest in her pro- 
gram—‘three centuries of prime donne,’ she calls it. The 
first of these periods, each named for a famous singer 
of the time, was that .of the eighteenth century, 
when Mlle. de Maupin reigned supreme in France. 
A favorite of King Louis XIV., she created the roles of 
Lulli’s operas at the palace of Versailles. Her name is 
better known in fiction, perhaps, than in the history of the 
king’s amours, since Theophile Gautier immortalized her, 
in what George Moore characterizes as ‘the most divine 
of all poems of the flesh.’ Other numbers that cluster 
about her name and time and that were sung by Mlle. de 
Tréville, are ‘L’Amour Est Un, Enfant Trompeur,’ the 
well known ‘Phyllis’ of Anthony Young and a pastorale by 
Henry Carey. 

“Jenny Lind was recalled in the second group, that of the 
nineteenth century. The first of these ‘Thema e Varia- 
zioni,’ by Proch, gave Mlle de Tréville ample opportunity 
to display her rather extraordinary powers as a coloratura 
soprano. Three Scandinavian folksongs and the ‘Mad 
Scene’ from the ‘Camp of Silesia,’ written by Meyerbeer 
especially for Jenny Lind, completed the group, which 
were so much relished by de Tréville’s hearers that she 
was recalled to sing a wonderful echo song, invariably 
sung as an encore by the Swedish nightingale. Like the 
latter, Mlle. de Tréville seated herself at the piano, and 
striking only a chord here and there to confirm the pitch of 
her own voice, she turned toward the audience and poured 
forth her voice in a series of cadenzas. Only a wonderful 
control of vocal powers could have enabled her to produce 
the echoes that reverberated clearly from one side of the 
house to the other. 

“The twentieth century group permitted the singer to 
appear as her own self, singing for the most part songs 
composed and dedicated to her by contemporary writers. 
Into each of these she entered with the same enthusiasm 
and spirit. Most pleasing of all was “Thistledown,’ by Cad- 
man, given with exquisite delicacy, and the Provencale 
song, by Dell’ Acqua, arranged for her by the composer. 
Responding to an encore, she sang another decided novelty, 
an old French laughing song, expressing a degree of merri- 
ment that was fairly infectious. 

“One of the most charming features of the program was 
the costuming of Mlle. de Tréville, who appeared in the 
toilettes of the several periods she was representing. In 
this she was seconded by her accompanist, Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald, whose instrumental backing was at all times 
artistic and satisfying.” 





Marion Green for Boston Cecilia. 


An important booking just made for Marion Green, the 
Chicago basso-cantante, by Gertrude F. Cowen, his man- 
ager, is with the Boston Cecilia Society, at its opening 
concert, December 16, when Mr. Green will make his Bos- 
ton debut in “The Beatitudes,” singing the exacting role 
of Satan in that performance. Many other important 
Eastern bookings are now pending for Mr. Green, which 
will be announced later. 
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Victor Wittgenstein, Pianist. 


The season of Victor Wittgenstein, the young New York 
pianist, who has come into considerable prominence during 
the past few years, is starting off very busily. His first 
concert appearance will be at Louisville, Ky., on November 
8, followed by two other recitals in Lexington and Chicago. 

















VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN. 


After this Mr. Wittgenstein returns to New York and on 
November 29 will be heard in Aeolian Hall. 

Besides his activities as a soloist, Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
spare time is very much in demand for teaching. He him- 
self did most of his studying in Berlin with the celebrated 
piano pedagogue, Mme. Stepanoff. 





Maud Powell’s Recital. 


Maud Powell gave a recital before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience on Tuesday evening, October 26, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on which occasion she played the follow- 
ing program: Concerto, No. 7, G major, De Beriot; Pre- 
ludium é Fuga, Rust; Sarabande et Tambourin, Leclair; 
Sonata, C major, op. 59, for piano and violin, d’Indy; 
“A la Valse,” Victor Herbert; “Crepuscule,” Massenet- 





Powell; “Molly on the Shore,” Percy Grainger; Polonaise, 


Edwin Grasse. 

Miss Powell deeply impressed the audience by her vir- 
tuosity and fine tone. She was the recipient of many 
floral offerings. 





Ornstein’s Creative Thought. 


The creative processes of genius are always of general 
interest. In the case of an extraordinary individuality like 
Leo Ornstein they are superlatively so. The question of 
how this ypung composer evolves and brings to being his 
inordinately fascinating and utterly novel musical con- 
ceptions is one that comes inevitably to mind on hearing 
these unique fancies. His works, it appears from what he 
himself has said on the subject, are the result of the slow 
development of perhaps a single harmonic idea. He does 
not write as Schubert did, out of an immediate fullness 
of inspiration nor yet like Beethoven with‘ infinite per- 
fectioning of a musical gem in itself often commonplace. 
His first composition in the radical style which he now af- 
fects appears to have grown out of a single chord. Mr. 
Ornstein was haunted for some time by this absolutely un- 
precedented harmony, the thought of which he tried at 
first vainly to shake off. But it persisted in his mind and 
led gradually to the unfolding of a concentration of chords 
equally unbelievable. Eventually the young man became 
convinced that here was his true mode of expression. 
From his teacher, the late Mrs. Thomas Tapper, he re- 
ceived encouragement to follow the bent of his own 
strange convictions. Gradually there grew up one com- 
position after another, all couched in this strange and 
wildly dissonant idiom. 

Ornstein, though a pianist, shuns the instrument as a 
medium of composition. Nor does he write down and 
elaborate sketches. The work is entirely mental. It takes 
shape gradually in his mind, but not a note of it is com- 
mitted to paper until as a finished product it is perfect 
beyond the remotest necessity of revision. 








Philadelphia Orchestra to Be Assisted by a Chorus 
of 800 Voices in Mahler’s Eighth Symphony. 


When Mabhler’s Eighth Symphony is performed next 
March in Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Leopold Stokowski, one of the features 
which promises to attract unusual attention is the body of 
800 choral singers. People in Philadelphia are very en- 
thusiastic over the prospects, and the first performance in 
this country of this work, with a number of excellent solo- 
ists, a splendid orchestra, a gifted conductor, and a munici- 
pal chorus, will, without doubt, be a noteworthy event in 
the musical annals not only of Philadelphia, but of this 
country as well. 





“Optimists.” 
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This musical example is a copy of the song written by 
Frieda Peycke, of Los Angeles, on the occasion of the re- 
cent N. F. M. C. biennial there, and sung by chorus at one 


of the convivial celebration gatherings. Miss Peycke not 





only is a composer, but also a pianist, singer, and diseuse, 
whose private and public entertainments have won unusual 
favor. The title of the song shown herewith is “Optim- 
ists.” 











Mme. Olive FREMST AD 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Metropolitan, 
Chicago and other Opera Companies 


RECITAL - CONCERT - FESTIVAL 


Address: Maximilian Elser, Jr., President 
BOOKING AND PROMOTING CORPORATION 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


sCATHERWOOD 
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Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 20584 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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coin HNSHAW 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally. Residence : Hotel Ansonia, New York 
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WARFEL 


America’s HARF Virtuoso 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


DAISY ALLEN!" 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROGRAMMES 


























Management: INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU 
Mathilde McDowell, Director 
337 West 57th Street 33 33 
Phone 3166 Columbus 
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JEAN VERD 


PIANIST 
Studio, 104 West 76th St., New York 
Direction: Musicians’ Concert Management 
29 East 48th Street, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique Berlin 
Vocal Studio: 28 West 63rd Street, - New York 


LOUISE DAY 


Lyric Soprano 
Antique and Modern Folk in Costu 
Miscellaneous Programs. SEASON 1915-16 
Management: Miss Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


HARRIS tenor 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio 
Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


“WHITMAN 


A New Name in the Violinistic World 


NOW TOURING THE BRITISH ISLES 


POVLA FRISCH 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, WED., NOV. 10 AT 3 
Assisted by Jean Verd, Pianist 
Seats at Box Office, 75c to $2. Boxes, $15 


Direction 
Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 
29 East 48th St., New York 
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In America Season 1915-16 











Personal Address: 27 West 67th Street, - New York 
Management: Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 




















Nikisch and the Customs Inspector. 


The experiences of artists returning to America from the 
war stricken countries have not always ended as happily 
as was the case with Louis Persinger, the violinist, who re- 
turned from Germany recently. A few hours before leav- 
ing Berlin, he discovered that a friend, who had left for 
Holland the day before (an opera singer) had been obliged 
to leave all her music, books, signed pictures and letters 
at the frontier. Persinger was not at all elated at the pros- 
pect of having to leave several trunks of valuable music 
and pictures and books in the hands of the gnilitary au- 
thorities, but it was too late to turn back, as there was 
barely enough time to reach Rotterdam and catch the 
steamer for America. 

When the train arrived at the little frontier station, Per- 
singer got out in the rain with the others and patiently 
awaited his turn at the long tables. The first soldier who 
commenced emptying his trunks proved to be one of the 
overzealous kind who was bent on doing his “duty” with 
gusto, for he punched the innocent looking violins thor- 
oughly, inspected every inch of the case’s velvet lining, 
gazed long and accusingly into empty shoes, ran a black 
finger around the insides of harmless collars, peered into 
the works of a watch, and in numerous other ways distin- 
guished himself in ferreting out mischief. But 400 pounds 
of violin music proved too much for even his cleverness, 
and finally, in desperation, the commanding officer of the 
station was sent for. 

He turned out to be a kindly, brusque, elderly official, 
who evidently knew much more about music and musicians 
than his predecessor, and it was not long before he and 
Persinger were on the best of terms, as an assisting soldier 
drew out volume after volume and picture after picture to 
be passed on. (The other officer had been called over to 
probe into another batch of luggage, much to the violinist’s 
relief.) And this second one showed a good deal of con- 
sideration for a fiddler’s woes, too, for while his superior 
officer would calmly begin a lengthy discussion of French 
literature, for instance, while turning the pages of Pierre 
Loti’s “Pecheur d’Islande,” he was innocently stowing away 
in the bottem of the trunk a good many suspicious objects 
which in that way escaped the Oberlieutenant’s keen eyes. 

In the meantime, the train was panting and puffing out- 
side, and it looked as if that music would not be done with 
for many a good hour. Piece after piece was hauled forth 
and found not to be dangerously incriminating, but it was 
tiresome work for a person fearing to miss an important 
train connection and at the same time trying to keep an 
even temper. 

But at last a large photograph made its appearance which 
eventually saved the day. It was one of Arthur Nikisch, 
with a flattering dedication to Persinger. And, as it hap- 
pened, years before the old officer had heard a Nikisch 
concert in Hamburg, and with his love and appreciation 
of music that evening had remained impressed upon his 
memory all those years as one of the most inspiring he 
had ever known. When he espied the Nikisch picture he 
was silent for a moment, and then, in a changed voice, he 
pronounced the violinist’s fate “Well, if Nikisch thinks 
that much of you it is not for me to detain you here any 
longer.” Persinger was permitted to take all his music, 
all the signed photographs, all his letters and*everything. 
And when he was stopped at the big doors and forced to 
enter a small booth and partly strip himself, before still 
another soldier’s searching eyes, he felt no bitterness at 
all, but was grateful to a certain sentimental old customs 
inspector and to a great conductor. 





Henriette Wakefield in Chicago Appearances. 


At the Tuesday Art and Travel Club meeting, held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 12, Henriette Wakefield, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, furnished 
the following numbers: “Samson recherchant ma pres- 
ence,” from “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Honey- 
suckle,” Chadwick; “Only of Thee and Me,” Marion 
Bauer; “Blue Bell,” MacDowell; “Il Rosario,” from 
“Gioconda,” Ponchielli; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Hans und 
Gretel,” Gustav Mahler; “Lullaby,” Lola Carrier Morrel; 
“Liete Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” Meyerbeer ; “Pan,” 
Richard Trunk; “Song of the Blackbird,” Roger Quilter ; 
“Elfenlied,” Hugo Wolf; “Habanera,” from “Carmen,” 
Bizet; “C’est toi,” Florence Turner-Maley; “A Burst of 
Melody,” Linn Seiler; “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” Moore. 

On Saturday morning, October 9, Mrs. Wakefield ap- 
peared as guest artist on the Chicago Music College pro- 
gram, Ziegfeld Theatre, Chicago. Her numbers were 
taken from works of Ponchielli, Chadwick, Paladilhe, 
Trunk and Quilter. 





MacDowell Club Plans. 


The music committee of the MacDowell Club, of which 
Walter L. Bogert is chairman, announces as the opening 
event of the season a recital, at the club rooms on Elec- 





tion Day, November 2, at 3.45 p. m., by Heinrich Meyn, 
baritone, assisted by Leontine de Ahna, contralto; Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, and Mrs. Charles H. Caffin, reader. This 
will be a Brahms program, consisting of the song cycle, 
“Magelone,” preceded by a short group of solos for piano. 

Later in the season, the committee is planning an evening 
devoted to the works of Edward MacDowell for piano, 
violin, solo voices and chorus. Some early unpublished 
works will be given. In view of the great success last sea- 
son of Mozart’s “Bastien und Bastienne,” another operatic 
performance is contemplated. Programs devoted to the 
works of several promising young composers are under 
consideration also. ; 





Hanna Butler and Pupil Reading the Musical Courier. 


Shown in the accompanying snapshot are, from right to 
left, Hanna Butler, the well known Chicago vocal instruc- 
tor, and one her talented pupils, Beatrice de Holtoir, at 
Quogue, L. I. Miss De Holtoir sings French and English 
songs equally well and appeared last season at the resi- 
dences of many society women, including Mrs. Ogden 




















HANNA BUTLER AND BEATRICE DE HOLTOIR 
AT QUOGUE, L. I. 


Mills, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and others. She is to ap- 
pear this season in New York at a Biltmore musicale. 

Mrs. Butler opened her Chicago studios with a large and 
interesting class enrolled. 





Herschmann’s Program to Contain Novelties. 





Several novelties are on the program which Arthur 
Herschmann, baritone, will offer at his song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, November 6. 
Among them are: “O Soleil,” by Maurice Pesse; “Am 
Ufer,” by Von Biedau, and “Twilight,” by Walter Ruel 
Cowles. Richard Hageman will assist at the piano. The 
program follows: 


ity ks a en IOI og ss sb asc son ola e cals mnineee cau Handel 
Il Pensier Sta Negli Oggetti (Orfeo).............ceeeeeees Haydn 
Del Minacciar del Vento (Ottone).....................+.+Handel 
AOE I WE OO saicaie'vs Svdc evan cteensteescsous von opewewbade Paladilhe 
Recitative et air de Rysoor, Patrie. 
Ee SOUR 2s cuicrcdens chaste dads aneicad the Sieh Uoveecoaste Gabriel Fauré 
i RE OR GIT ERT Tee TET ee Georges Hiie 
Le jardin des reves....... LOC Me SPS a pera I ae Gaston Paulin 
1D GE i sinc't do vnw's a tie eek aaa} ou nesaeeementes Maurice Pesse 
Wie: WH Tek: Lastig Laotian ces sac is ove veevsvintcieo vvnceve Bach 
Amt: eR 055.5035 eis entwacies xn cca oe ueat erees wake Hugo Kaun 
Der Rattenfanger .........-cssccseccccsccccscreeceseess Hugo Wolf 
MEINE 55 weds S ovklp Vaaek BAVC RES 6a | eb eie ent Caouie ee Von Biedau 
pO ER RT ee POTTED Tee Sere Or PS Hans Hermann 
SWANS. Vatene ciel) ocausd caeeudvndbeewexsswesne Walter Ruel Cowles 
Gb OS TR Peal i. ibe 26 esi ss CAI tieeets H. T. Burleigh 
GWG AEG ARE Behe oii ce pk oesastadeanieys R. Huntington Woodman 
GC RO: DMO. EEGs hoa eee ase dle ek ease 3 ‘briele Sibella 
DURE DOOR Sa inn twitege ds iy soc babe ts cdeks Ruthin sabaeee Leoncavallo 





Kansas City Artistic Attractions. 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s concert series during the season 
1915-1916 will bring forward, among others, the following 
artists and musical organizations at the Shubert Theatre, 
Kansas City, Mo., on one Sunday and six Friday after- 
noons: November 12, Emmy Destinn, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; February 11, “Salome” 
(Strauss), San Carlo Grand Opera Company, Sunday after- 
noon, February 13, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer conductor, and Cornelius van Vliet, Dutch cel- 
list; March 10, Albert Spalding, American violinist ; March 
24, Ruth St. Denis, danseuse; April 21, New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, Josef Stransky conductor, and a quartet 
of soloists. Special “Parsifal” music will include the first 
half of the program. 








Flonzaley Quartet’s First Season Concert. 


The first concert of the Flonzaley Quartet’s subscription 
series will be given in Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday 
evening, November 30, the other dates being January 25 
and March 14. Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara and D’Archam- 
beau returned recently from Saranac, N. Y., where they 
put the finishing touches on their new repertoire for the 
season. 
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MOSCOW HONORS MEMORY OF 
SCRIABINE AND TANEIEW. 


Works of Late Russian Composers Performed at Orchestral Concerts at Sokolniki— 
Vassilenko Conducts His Own Compositions. 





Arbatte, Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, September 18, 1915. 


Sokolniki is an immense pine forest in the vicinity of 
Moscow. Beautiful villas are seen between green trees 
with lawns and flower beds around them. The inhabitants 
of Moscow go there to enjoy their holidays in the fresh 
air. It is a historical place. About three hundred years ago 
Tsar John the Terrible went to this forest to hunt with 
his falcon (“Sokol” in Russian); hence the name Sokol- 
niki. The majestic trees there could tell many interesting 
things, as they witnessed the horrid deeds of Tsar John 
the Terrible. In the present age they may perhaps expe- 
rience great satisfaction in listening to the wonderful music 
performed at the Pavilion of Sokolniki, a proof of the 
progress attained by Russia in art and music. 

The symphony concerts at the Pavilion took place three 
times a week. The players of the orchestra were musicians 
of the Imperial Opera House and they did their work ex- 
ceedingly well. The program, referring to patriotic feel- 
ings, was made up only of compositions by Russians. Our 
native singers, pianists, violinists, etc., were the soloists, 
as war conditions did not permit of the presence of for- 
eign artists. Music of the allied nations was performed 
often, 

Em. Cooper and S. Fedorow, both in service at the Im- 
perial Opera House, were the leading conductors of the 
concerts at Sokolniki. Some other conductors were in- 
vited as guests: Aslanow, from Petrograd; Mlynarski, Gre- 
gor Pittelberg, both of whom made us acquainted with 
Polish music, As it is impossible to enumerate all the beau- 
tiful concerts which took place at Sokolniki, only those 
which deserve special mention will be noticed. 


PERFORMANCES IN MEMORY OF SCRIABINE. 


Alexander Scriabine died on April 27 this year. The con- 
cert at Sokolniki was the first one given in memory of this 
genius who passed away at an early age. The program 
opened with his second symphony, music full of mystic 
sounds, and a wealth of melody. It seems as if Scriabine 
composed it under the sway of Wagner's “Tristan and 
Isolde.” There are movements of glowing temperament 
and passionate allurement. But Scriabine always strikes 
his own characteristic note. His piano concerto was per- 
formed by Nikolai Orlow, a pianist of high rank, who 
showed a refined conception and intelligence in the render- 
ing of this piece, rich in lyrical beauty and charm. It was 
a happy inspiration to conclude this memorable concert 
with the “Extase,” a work in which Scriabine attained a 
high plane, and which led him to compose his last great 
work, the “Prometheus.” Em. Cooper conducted with 
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great mastery. The performance of the “Extase” was im- 
mensely effective. 
PERFORMANCES IN MEMoRY OF TANEIEW. 

Cooper also conducted a symphony concert at Sokolniki, 
given in commemoration of S. Taneiew, who died on June 
19. 

Taneiew, a great master of counterpoint, with a fanciful 
flight of invention in his compositions, and always a clev- 
erly worked out treatment of voices, is not largely known 
abroad. This is to be regretted, as his symphonies, canta- 
tas, chamber music and Lieder are of high musical value 
and a wealth of beauty dominates every measure of his 
compositions. 

The concert opened with his symphony, a really monu- 
mental work in four movements. I. allegro molto; II. 
adagio; III. scherzo vivace; IV. finale energico. Taneiew 
was a descendant of the classicists and this symphony 
bears the features and strict form of standard works by 
the great German composers. 

A canzona based on a poem, “Vita nuova,” by Dante Al- 
leghieri, and a minuet in form of a song, were sung by 
N. Raiski, who possesses a well modulated and well trained 
voice, displaying vocal knowledge and rousing tempera- 
ment. N. Raiski stands today as one of the most honored 
and loved singers in Moscow, where his name spells high 
achievement in the ranks of Lieder singers. 

S. Taneiew’s cantata “St. John of Damascus,” closed the 
memorable concert. Taneiew began his career as composer 
with this work, op. 1, composing it at an early age. It 
shows the phenomenal powers of musical invention and 
knowledge of compositions he possessed even in his youth. 
He dedicated it to Nikolai Rubinstein, his teacher, who 
died in 1887. 

Em. Cooper, conducting Taneiew’s cantata “St. John 
of Damascus,” for chorus and full orchestra, showed him- 
self a true artist with the baton. The singing of the 
chorus of I. G. Kniazetow was of an exceptional order; 
there were striking freshness of voices, admirable diction 
and remarkable command of the dynamic range in all its 
gradations. 

VASSILENKO CoNDUCTS AT SOKOLNIKI. 

The program of the concert which S. Vassilenko con- 
ducted, was made up of his own works. Vassilenko, the 
Moscow composer, deserves to be noticed because of his 
great power of musical invention. Everything he does has 
an original touch. He has a leaning toward the modern 
school and is seeking new color effects for his orchestra. 
Vassilenko unquestionably holds a very high rank among 
Russian composers. Listening to the music of his second 
symphony, one noted rich harmonies, rapid modulations 
and varied rhythms, On the whole a very interesting and 
effective composition. 

A symphonic poem, “Wyr,” for a bass voice and large 
orchestra, deserves special mention, because of the ideal 
means of voicing not only the grief and despair, but the 
longing and hope of mankind. 

War conditions inspired S. Vassilenko to compose a 
military march fantasy, performed for the first time at 
Sokolniki. It is stirring war music, in which the warrior 
element predominates. It suits our time exactly. 

The symphony concerts at the “Hermitage” and at “Sok- 
olniki” were largely attended by the masses. Interest in 
music is distributed plentifully throughout the length and 
breadth of our large city. The musical enthusiasm was at 
its height in Moscow during the whole summer season. 
It must be added that the concerts were organized on a 
large democratic scale, and there were seats at the lowest 
possible prices. ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL. 





Charleroi, Pa., Athene Club Schedule. 


The Musical Auxiliary of the Athene Club, Charleroi, 
Pa., has issued a year book for the 1915-1916 season. Ber- 
tha Haines is the director; Della Jacobs, president; Bethel 
Bowman, vice-president; Marguerite Whitlach, secretary, 
and May Barth, treasurer. 

These recitals are to be given in the W. F. Frederick 
Piano Company rooms. 

The character of the activities in the main will be as 
follows: November 15, principally a Beethoven program; 
November 29, selected program; December 13, Italian op- 
era; December 24, Christmas tree; December 28, holiday 
party; January 3, German and French opera; January 17, 
Chopin; January 31, Chopin, Bach, Beethoven and Strauss- 
Grunfeld; February 14, MacDowell; February 28, French 
school; March 13, guest day; March 27, American song 
program; April 10, mixed program; April 24, romantic 
music; May 8, lyric music; May 22, selected program. 
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PARIS WILL HAVE MORE MUSIC 
THIS SEASON THAN LAST YEAR. 


Epoch Making Plans for Reorganization of the Conservatoire—Musical. Refugees in 
Switzerland. 


Paris, October 2, 1915. 

Musical life in Paris promises to be more active than 
last season. Back from a vacation, I at once noticed that 
life in the most beautiful city in the world is returning to 
its normal state. Concerts are to be more numerous. 
The Lamoureux Orchestra announces its opening program 
for October 24. All German music was boycotted last sea- 
son on account of the manifest signed by certain German 
notabilities. But the boycott will cease, and Chevillard, 
son-in-law of the late Lamoureux and conductor of that 
orchestra, announces a complete cycle of Beethoven sym- 
phonies. The Bonn master’s music is greatly admired in 
Paris. Music by other deceased German composers, as 
Handel, Mozart, Schumann, will be played, but not that 
by living ones. Musicians now receive in France 10 per 
cent. from every concert, and that means a good deal. 


PRroposED REFORM OF THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 


A mild revolution has been going on lately in this ven- 
erable institution. For the last one hundred and fifty 
years the most celebrated musicians have been associated 
with it. Cherubini, Auber, Thomas, and other famous ones 
have been directors. Gounod, Saint-Saéns and Massenet, 
all former pupils, refused that honor, on being offered this 
position. Gounod gave for excuse that he had no taste for 
pedagogic work. Massenet said he was too young (he was 
fifty-eight at the time), although he had instructed for many 
years classes in harmony, counterpoint and composition. 
Saint-Saéns also refused on the ground that his taste for 
travel and independence prevented him from binding him- 
self to such an important function. The orchestra is cele- 
brated and for the last hundred years has been giving a 
series of Sunday concerts in the salle of the old conserva- 
tory. Two years ago the institution emigrated to a more 
spacious building. The orchestra is made up entirely of 
premiers prix du Conservatoire, but only Frenchmen can 
enter that institution. Cherubini became a naturalized 
Frenchman. So did Massart, who removed, by so doing; 
the famous Belgian violin school to Paris; the late Hassel- 
mans was also Belgian. 

Of course, it is easily understood that an institution of 
such age and magnitude would suffer from “routine,” es- 
pecially as every professor, surrounded by a host of admir- 
ing pupils, thinks himself indispensable. That favoritism 
and professional jealousy play a large part is also com- 
prehensible, and as there are no rules laid down regarding 
lesson hours, the professors have done as they pleased. 
The results in later years have not been satisfactory. 

There is an eminent man in Paris who occupies the place 
of Secretary of State for Fine Arts, who has been doing 
fine work lately trying to infuse new life in the different 
branches of fine arts, even in these difficult times. His 
name is Dalimier, and he has handed in to Albert Sarrant, 
Minister of Public Instruction, a long report regarding the 
actual situation of the Conservatoire and the reforms he 
proposes. They are nothing short of revolutionary. He 
wants the institution to have the character of a real school. 
The young pupils, who frequent the classes, are not to be 
regarded as artists, but as pupils. Instrumentalists will not 
be allowed to play any more during their student years (as 
was the case up to the present) in any theatre outside the 
Opéra, Opéra Comique and Theatre Frangaise, which are 
subsidized theatres. The poorer pupils, in order to com- 
pensate them for the losses resulting from this interdic- 
tion, shall receive a subsidy from the Conservatoire. The 
examinations at the end of every study year have always 
given rise to public scandals. The competition for prizes 
was public and of course every parent thought his child 
entitled to first prize. As, out of hundreds, only a few are 
chosen, there was always a riot at the calling out of names 
by the jury. That will cease. The final examinations in all 
branches before the judges, chosen always from among the 
greatest French musicians, will be held in private, and only 
the professor, the critics, and the directors of the different 
theatres will be allowed to be present. It is well known 
that a first prize, either as a singer or actor, is immediately 
engaged at a salary for the first year of 300 francs a 
month at the Opéra, Opéra Comique, or Theatre Frangais. 
The standing of the professors will also be strengthened 
by giving them higher salaries. It is a great honor to be 
professor at the Conservatoire, but a man cannot exist 
on honor only. The professors will also be allowed to 
assist at the examinations for admission and that will pre- 
vent admitting mediocre talent. 

There will be two examinations for admission, the first 
before a jury which will eliminate the least talented; the 
second, a very severe one, will allow only a very limited 


number to pass, in order to avoid overcrowding of the 
classes and to attain a higher standard. The professors 
have also to prove their capabilities by two years’ prelim- 
inary teaching on probation. If they are judged satisfac- 
tory, they will then be engaged for life. They also will 
have to be very punctual at lessons, a point especially to 
be insisted upon. Every pupil admitted must, besides his 
chosen instrument, take a full course in harmony. The 
singing classes notably have been unsatisfactory, and it is 
proposed to devote the four years to general music study 
and harmony, as well as vocalization. 

In the piano classes several reforms are also proposed. 
For the final examination, instead of one imposed piece, 
the aspirant can choose from a list of three pieces, according 
to his personal aptitudes. The list will be given out one 
month before the fifinal competition. (It used to be six 
weeks.) The class will be mixed, as great rivalry existed 
between the men’s and women’s classes. There also will 
be a “prix d’excellence” (a new creation), to be com- 
peted for by first prizes only. They can, if they desire, 
prepare for that prize by staying one year more at the 
conservatory after obtaining a first prize. Competition is 
open both to men and women. ‘This rule also applies to 
the violin classes. The professors will not be allowed 
in future to receive payment for private lessons given to 
pupils studying at the Conservatoire. There will be a the- 
atre of applied art in the conservatory building, to the 
public performances of which invitations will be issued. 

Such radical reforms are bound to bring good results, 
and will infuse a new life into the musical world of 
France. 


MusicaL War REFUGEEs. 


Since the war began French Switzerland has become the 
refuge for many musical celebrities. Lausanne especially, 
situated on the Lake of Geneva, and already known as a 
good educational center, has become the Mecca of many 
musicians. 

Eugen d’Albert has lived there in complete retirement, 
finishing the orchestration of his latest opera, before going 
on an extensive concert tour in Switzerland and Germany. 
He starts his tour on October 15 with a recital in Lau- 
sanne. Among the towns where he is engaged is one 
named Hindenburg. Weingartner and his American wife 
are also among the residents. Just before the war they 
bought a villa at Saint Sulpice, close to Lausanne. A few 
days ago I was quite surprised to meet Busoni and his 
wife, who also have chosen that neutral country for their 
home. Theodor Szanto, a Hungarian, but naturalized 
French at the outbreak of the war, also lives there; he 
lately toured with Isadora Duncan in Switzerland. 
Edouard Risler, Alsatian by birth (he was born in Baden- 
Baden), finds himself today in a strange position. He is a 
German by birth, but has become a naturalized Frenchman. 


‘It is well known that 1 German does not lose his nation- 


ality, even if he emigrates and adopts another nationality, 
except by special sanction through the German Govern- 
ment. Of course any German in such a position is re- 
garded as a deserter if he does not return in time of 
war to defend his country; and a great amount of water 
will probably flow under the Pont Neuf before Risler 
will be able to concertize in Germany after the war is 
over. 
Paris Concert HALLs. 


There are three important piano houses in Paris, each 
with its own concert hall. The oldest is Erard. This 
firm has made it a rule that its hall shall be used only by 
pianists, and that the artists shall never pay rent for it. 
This is a great boon for poor artists. They pay neither 
for rent, light, nor attendants; only for the posters and 
other announcements. Those rules can never be changed, 
as they form part of the will of Mme. Erard, the last living 
member of the family. There also was a clause in the will 
providing that the present construction of the Erard con- 
cert grand shall never be changed in the future, as it was 
regarded as perfection itself. Their piano has been the 
same for the past fifty years. It has some sterling qualities, 
especially its exquisite touch and repeating action, but 
other parts are now old fashioned and its tone is.not pow- 
erful enough to play with orchestra. Rubinstein, when he 
came for the first time to Paris, was elated over it and 
said, “I can do anything I want on that instrument.” Since 
the beginning of the war the hall has been closed, and will 
remain so until the end. 

The Salle Gaveau will open soon as usual, and there 
are already many bookings. It is the most comfortable 
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and newest concert hall in Paris, and contains a beautiful 
organ by Cavaille-Coll, the celebrated organ maker. 

The Salle Pleyel also will open soon. This is an old 
establishment of long standing. All three houses offer 
every year each a concert grand to the three first named 
prize winners of the piano class in the Conservatoire. 


KANSAS CITY SEASON IS 
OPENED BY FRIEDA HEMPEL. 
Metropolitan Opera Diva Captivates Large and Enthusiastic 


Audience by Her Superb Art—Local Symphony 
Orchestra Soon to Begin Series of Concerts. 





Kansas City, Mo., October 25, 1915. 

The musical season began auspiciously here on the after- 
noon of October 10, at the Shubert Theatre, when Frieda 
Hempel appeared in recital, the gpening attraction of the 
Fritschy series of concerts. A capacity audience, full of 
enthusiasm, was not only a compliment to Miss Hempel, 
but a token of genuine appreciation for the splendid op- 
portunities Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy are giving this public 
to hear the very best artists obtainable. Local music lov- 
ers have long anticipated Frieda Hempel, and her appear- 
ance brought no disappointment. She certainly is a fine 
coloratura singer, as was revealed in her marvelous sing- 
ing of “Ernani involami” and the “Blue Danube Waltz.” 
Samuel Chotzinhoff accompanied the singer in a most mu- 
sicianly way. 


KANSAS City ORCHESTRA NEWS. 


The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, after some little 
delay in adjusting the finances, will announce its series of 
concerts in a few days. Carl Busch during his summer on 
the Pacific Coast received no end of honors and attention 
he so well merits, and so has returned to us with the en- 
thusiasm that appreciation always brings. He plans to do 
the César Franck D minor symphony at the first concert, in 
November. 


THE SHOSTAC SPRING QUARTET. 


The Shostac String Quartet, known last year as the 
Kansas City String Quartet, has announced plans for the 
season’s concerts. This quartet, Henri Shostac, first vio- 
lin; Ray Patrice Shostac, Hans Petersen, 
viola, and Alfred Busch, cello, made a favorable impres- 
sion on the musical community last year by its well chosen 
and well played programs. There is genuine delight ex- 
pressed over its remaining in the concert field. 


second violin; 


TEACHERS AGAIN AT Work. 


All the teachers have reopened their studios, not one 
missing, which must indicate satisfaction with the town. 
Some new ones have come, too, but more about them later. 


Boston OrCHESTRA AT ST. JOSEPH. 


Under the able management of Mrs. F. H. Hill, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at St. Joseph on 
October 8. GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





First of Gabrilowitsch Series. 

The first of Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s series of six historical 
recitals will be given in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
November 2. The Russian piarist will devote his initial 
program to clavier composers of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, embracing the English, French, 
Italian, North German, and Viennese schools. The second 
program will be devoted to works of Beethoven, the third 
to the romantic composers, the fourth to Chopin, the fifth 
to Brahms and Liszt, and the sixth to a long list of modern 
composers. 

The program for November 2 follows: 


ES i MRRROES rao obi nbs ENS 5 cccce cbse pkeuecunese William Byrde 
(Composed for the Earl of Salisbury.) 

Minuet from the Suite in G major.............605. Henry Purcell 

Les Moissonneurs (The Harvesters)............. Francois Couperin 

Sp CO, TE COON ion cis ccledodiccadceccveds Claude Daquin 


Sa PINS fio bes (pee densa s mnt oes seas Jean Philippe Rameau 
Andantino, G major. ..Padre Michel-Angelo Rossi 
Sonata (Allegro GY i major. 4 ..Domenico Scarlatti 
Prelude and Fugue, B flat minor (Well Tempered 

Clavichord, Vol. I, No. 22).............Johann Sebastian Bach 
Prelude from second English suite, A minor. .Johann Sebastian Bach 
Sarabande from fifth English suite, E minor..Johann Sebastian Bach 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, D minor..... Johann Sebastian Bach 
Variations (The Harmonious Blacksmith). ..Georg Friedrich Handel 


Allegro from second suite, F major......... Georg Friedrich Handel 
Dies tn Te MES bc ceive cenccccivy’ Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
a a ee Ee ee re eer rere Joseph Haydn 
Variations, F major..........cecceeeees Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Marcia alla Turca (Turkish march)..... Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 





Alice Eversman’s Success. 





Baltimore newspapers speak highly of the excellent vocal 
and dramatic work of Alice Eversman, in a recent appear- 
ance at the new Academy of Music in that city, as San- 
tuzza with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 


“LONE STAR” CITY’S 
MUSICAL JOTTINGS. 


Recitals, Musical Club Events, and Rehersals Open Up 
Promising Season. 





San Antonio, Texas, October 25, 1915. 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist, assisted by Isaac van Grove, 
pianist, constituted the first of the season’s musical attrac- 
tions. These artists were greeted by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Kortschak’s technic is immense and his 
harmonics are beautifully played. He was obliged to give 
an encore after each group, and at the conclusion of the 
program the audience demanded an encore. The following 
composers’ works were used: Tschaikowsky, Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Mozart, Bach, Goldmark, Hegar, Wieniawski and 
Paganini. Mr. van Grove gave a group of numbers by 
Schubert-Tausig, Glinka, Balakirew and Moszkowski. He 
was obliged to give an encore. 


Oratorio REHEARSALS. 


The Music Festival Chorus is making great strides in 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” under the direction of H. W. B. 
Barnes. The first year Mr. Barnes was in San Antonio 
he presented Handel’s “The Messiah.” This year he will 
present “Elijah.” San Antonio is indeed fortunate to 
have such a man who has, for a time, come to live here. 
He has given the city something she never has had in any 
marked way, i. e., oratorio. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ PROGRAM AT TUESDAY CLUB. 


A MacDowell-Nevin program was given at the meeting 
of the Tuesday Musical Club. Mrs. Fred Jones presented 
a most interesting talk on “Tone,” and Mrs. Krams-Beck 
an instructive talk on “Technic.” The following members 
contributed to the program: Mrs. T. H. Flannery, Mrs. 
H. M. Madison, Winnifred Converse, Edna Schelb, Hazel 
Hutchins, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Ruth Shaw and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Winters. 


San Antonio Pranist AT TEXAS WoMAN’s Fair. 


Ruth Bingaman, pianist, artist-pupil of John M. Stein- 
feldt, recently was a soloist at the Texas Woman's Fair. 
For her program she used the following composers: Bach, 
Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Steinfeldt, Wagner-Liszt, 
Boyle and Dohnanyi. Ruth Bingaman studied under Carl 
Hahn, when he was in this city; Mrs. U. F. Bornefield, of 
Galveston, and John. M. Steinfeldt, of this city. She has 
been studying with the last mentioned for the past five 
years. Great credit is due her, as she is still a very young 
girl, and a brilliant future certainly lies before her. 


Musica Cius Gives First or SEASON PROGRAM. 


The San Antonio Musical Club gave its first musicale 
of the season, Monday, October 11. The following mem- 
bers gave the program: Ruth Bingaman, Mrs, U. G. Clarke, 
Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, Charles Cameron Bell, Marguerite 
Gwinn, E. Goldstein, Mrs. Frederick Abbott and M. D. 
Hesse. The accompanists were Mrs. Harold Morris, Mrs. 
Frederick Abbott, Mildred Gates and Frederick King. 

Mrs. STANLEY WINTERS. 





Mme. Kurt With Philharmonic Society, November 14. 





Melanie Kurt, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will make her New York concert debut with the 
Philharmonic Society under Josef Stransky, November 14, 
at Carnegie Hall. She will be heard in two orchestral 
numbers by Richard Strauss, which have never been heard 
in this country heretofore. Mme. Kurt also will sing songs 
by Brahms and Hugo Wolf to piano accompaniment. 

Mme. Kurt began her first American concert tour Oc- 
tober 18, in Buffalo, and achieved a tremendous success. 
Great interest has been aroused in her New York concert 
appearance. 

A week previous to the New York concert she will be 
heard in the big Jubilee concert at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn. 





Schnitzer and Hinkle Booked for Providence, R. I. 





Providence. music lovers are anticipating a musical 
treat for November 5, when Germaine Schnitzer, the 
French pianist, will appear in a joint-recital with Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, at Elks’ Auditorium. 

Mme. Schnitzer already has started her concert tour, 
and between her appearances enjoys preparing an artistic 
home at 16 East Ninety-sixth street, New York, where she 


intends to give a housewarming party in November. 





Godowsky’s Program to Be All Chopin. 





Leopold Godowsky will give his second piano recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, November 
13. The program will consist entirely of Chopin numbers. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


ace EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers prepared 
for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. Write for Booklet. 
PI 
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MARIAN VERYL 
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CONCERT, RECITAL, OPERA 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


HARRIET STORY 
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Miscellaneous Recital Programs 
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Management : JAMES E. DEVOE, 933 Dime Bank Bidg.. Detroit 
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Newkirk Studios Present Unusual Activity. 





ny pupils from all parts of the country are working at 
York studio of Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, and 

Mme. Newkirk reports the busiest season of her career. 
l Esther Smith, one of her most prominent artist-pu- 
) substituted during her summer vacation at First 

1 f Christ, Scientist, New York, for Mme. Van der 
eer, will also sing there while Mme. Van der Veer is on 
concert tours. Louise Grumman, a Newkirk pupil, 
supply for Miss Smith at her church, the Classon 
3rooklyn. Miss Smith is also soprano soloist 
West End Synagogue, New York. Mme. Newkirk’s 
as a careful voice teacher, and one who gets results 
fully attested by the many successful singers now with 
r. Dorothy Taylor, a charming soprano of Pittsburgh 
taking daily lessons; Lillian Agueir of Grand Rapids, 
Mary Courtney of Milwaukee, Wis., Beulah Weil 
Keokuk, Iowa, and Freda Williams, of Indianpolis, a 
ly soprano, are living near Mme. Newkirk for daily 

, and Miss Williams stays with her teacher. Con- 








tance Hyams, and Estelle and Teresa Rosenwasser have 
ely voices also 
Mme. Newkirk, in addition to her voice teaching in New 
York, has charge of the voice department of the “Hillside” 
1, Norwalk, Conn., and has in this school a very fine 
Mme Newkirk’s recital for pupils will take place late in 
eason, owing to overpressure of present work; she 
ive then as soloist, Florence Austin, the well known 


nist 











ALBERT GREGOROWICH 


JANPOLSKI 


THE EMINENT RUSSIAN BARITONE 
SONG RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Thursday Eve., Nov. 1ith, at 8.30 P. M. 
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Program of Old Italian, Modern German, Russian and 
English Songs. 
For available dates address: 
Personal Representative, B. BUCKNER, Dostal and other artists. 
Morningside Drive, - - - New York. leading the way of the musician, 











; THE “PHANTOM INSPIRER.” 
The accompanying “Phantom Inspirer’’ was sketched by Claire Winton, wife of Victor Winton, the manager of George 


The “Phantom Inspirer” represents the flying spirit of inspiration with its glorious shining lamp, 





VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 


(KNABE PIANO) 


Management: Foster & David, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Emilio de Gogorza’s Program. 


The two classic numbers which open the recital of Emilio 
de Gogorza are seldom seen on vocal programs in America, 





PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO + 


Management: Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 





NOW IN AMERICA 


First New York Appearance, January 13th and 14th. Soloist, New York Philharmonic 
in Special Strauss Program. 


and it is doubtful if the “Air du Deserteur,” by Monsigny, 


MARCE, ¥ LA Cc RAF" i "has hitherto been heard in this country; in it one finds the 
soldier of the epoch preceding the French Revolution, 


ROYAL OPERA,” MUNICH and the style of voice for which it was written is difficult 


to classify, the number relying for its effect upon the verve 
and humor of delivery rather than upon the vocal excel- 
lence of the singer. The other opening number is from 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York (Gluck’s opera “Iphigenie en Tauride,” and is the “Air de 


Thoas,” a magnificent page of declamation. 














The Violinistic Sensation of 1915-1916 


Three songs by the Spanish composer, Enrique Gran- 
ados, whose new opera “Goyescas” is to have its first hear- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House this season, compose 
the second group. Granados is at present writing a song 





WILL BE 














cycle for Mr. Gogorza. 

An English group, modern and varied, makes up the 
third section of the program; especially interesting is the 
setting of Tagore’s “On the Seashore of Endless Worlds,” 


5 EDDY BROWN): 


He Will Stir America as He Has Europe! 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York and the songs are as fresh today as though they had been 


In the group that closes the recital are shown fair ex- 
amples of the early efforts of three of the best known 
modern French composers. The selection is a happy one 


written in 1915. The “Lever d’Aube” by Guy Ropartz, 





it is said, has never been sung in New York, and although 





than 


Under the Management of Loudon Charlton 


| Carnegie Hall, New York 





There Is No Greater Woman Violinist Living 


Kathleen Parlow 


who returns to America This Season for an Extended Tour 


written twenty years ago, is as ultra modern as one could 
wish. Debussy’s “Voici que le Printemps,” composed 
thirty-five years ago is another delightful novelty. Vincent 
d’Indy is likewise represented by one of his early works. 

“Resurrecting” these modern songs is worthy of atten- 
tion; they are already “old” as modern music is popularly 
now conceived. The program taken as a whole, is unusual, 
embracing variety of atmosphere, vocalization and style. 

Mr. de Gogorza’s recital will be given in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, November 8. 








Well Known Violinist Marries. 


Leonora Jackson, formerly well known throughout this 
country as a violinist, was married in New York on Oc- 
tober 12, to Dr. W. Duncan McKim of Washington. After 
studying abroad, Miss Jackson made her debut in Berlin, 
where she was warmly. received, and was afterwords heard 
at several of the courts of Europe. She later appeared 
in America, where she was heard in many concerts and 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 


By CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES, 


AMUN 


From fortress to aquarium, from an elaborate indoor 
garden to an immigration depot, from home of grand op- 
era to hall of popular concerts, Castle Garden, in New 
York City, has a history which may truly be called abso- 
lutely unique. All of us know something about it, most 
of us are aware that the greatest woman singer of her day 
appeared there; but very few of us are acquainted with 
the fact that it has been a fort, then a concert hall that 
easily held 6,000 people, after that a theatre, then a grand 
opera house, later an immigration depot, and finally exists 
today as an aquarium. This is probably its last change; 
but Castle Garden certainly deserves to end its days in the 
peaceful preservation of divers living fish. 

Just before the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
citizens of New York City—exactly as they are in this 
twentieth century—were anxious to have their homes pro- 
tected from foreign foes. As it was at first, Manhattan 
Island was rounded at the end, this end being bordered 
with rocks which were barely covered up at high tide. 
Even before the time of the Revolutionary War some sort 
of fortress had been built upon the outermost of these 
rocks, and afterward rebuilt but was not put to much use 
in the first war with England. Just before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century it was decided to construct a new 
fort upon that old site, and this new fort was finished in 
1805, being named Fort Clinton after Gov. DeWitt Clin- 
ton. At that time the fort was situated 300 yards from the 
mainland, being separated from Manhattan by a strip of 
This strip of 
water was filled in later—as is well known, a part of Bat- 
tery Park is upon this same made land. Fort Clinton was 
also called Castle Clinton, and was a circular structure of 
solid stone masonry, with walls that were in places some 30 


water over which there was a drawbridge. 





MODERN BROADWAY 


WITHIN 
OLD CASTLE GARDEN. 


A STONE’S THROW OF 


feet thick. It was armed by the Government with barbette 
and casement guns, and was well garrisoned. Fort Clinton 
was considered to be at the time one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the United States. 

During the period of the second war with England, Fort 
Clinton was the center of much military activity, particu- 
lary in 1814, and after the war the fort was well taken 
care of for a while. However, the necessity for its use 


a 


passed away, as other fortresses and defenses were con- 
structed, and, accordingly, in 1822, Fort Clinton was ceded 
by the Government to the City of New York. In 1824 the 
structure was leased to private individuals who turned it 
into a place of amusement. It was altered to suit its new 
character, its floor being elaborately arranged as an “indoor 
garden.” At the same time, many pieces of valuable stat- 
uary were placed in it, a stage was built on the north side, 
and concerts were given occasionally. As has been stated, 
the old fort, or as it had now become known, Castle Gar- 
den, would hold 6,000 people easily, and 10,000 could gather 
there. In 1839 Col. Richard French became its manager, and 
from then on Castle Garden was more of a theatre. A 
number of dramatic companies appeared at the Garden; 
but in 1847 the building was remodelled inside, was cov- 








* 


OLD FORT CLINTON—CASTLE GARDEN—AQUARIUM AND 
A MODERN SKYSCRAPER. 


Be 


ered with a high roof, and fitted up most luxuriously. 
After this, for several years, Castle Garden was indeed 
the home of grand opera. 

Here in 1847 the Havana Opera Company—the leading 
opera organization of that period—began a season, and 
among the operas sung were “Ernani,” “Norma” and “La 
Sonnambula.” Signor Arditi was the musical director and 
Signorina Detusco was prima donna. Later Max Maretzek 
gave operas for several seasons at Castle Garden. But the 
chief event in the history of the Garden was the appearance 
of Jenny Lind in concert. This took place on September 
11, 1850, under the excellent management of P. T. Barnum. 
For these days, vast prices were paid to hear her; a certain 
hatter—Genin by name—buying the first choice of seats 
for $225. Jenny Lind gave four concerts in the Garden 
during the fall of 1850. On September 6, 1852, another 
important event took place. This was a grand dramatic 
festival to celebrate what was believed to be the hundredth 
anniversary of the first theatrical performance in America. 

But all this glory of old Castle Garden came shamefully 
to an end. The opera and the theatre passed away from 
the region of the Battery, for in May, 1855, Castle Garden 
became a mere depot for receiving immigrants from 
abroad. As such it remained many years—almost ten mil- 
lions of immigrants passing through it to enter our “land of 
the free.” There was a fire which destroyed the interior of 
the structure on May 23, 1870, but the wall was not injured, 


and Castle Garden was rebuilt. As long as the State of 
New York had oversight respecting immigration, Castle 
Garden still remained the depot where these immigrants 
were received; but when our General Government took 
charge of immigration, a while ago, the depot was removed 
elsewhere. However, it had served for that purpose from 





ENTRANCE TO THE 
GARDEN,” ORIGINALLY 


AQUARIUM, FORMERLY “CASTLE 


FORT CLINTON. 


1855 to 1890—thirty-five years—and that seems almost too 
long for an edifice associated with Jenny Lind and historic 
times to be thus used as a gateway for an uncultured mul- 
titude. 

And not only have the walls of Castle Garden reechoed 
with the sweet and beautiful voices of great singers, but 
grand public receptions have been held there. In 1824 
there was given in this place a ball in honor of no less a 
personage than the Marquis de Lafayette, while in 1832 
and in 1843 President Jackson and President Tyler were 
respectively received here in public by the city. Indeed 
this edifice was during the early part of the nineteenth 
century, before New York City had extended so far up 
northward, and most people lived not far from the Bat- 
tery, a most convenient place in which to hold such public 
receptions as well as meetings of other kinds. But times 
change and everything has its day, and the glory of Castle 
Garden passed slowly away. 

As is well known, it is now an aquarium, merely “Aqua- 
rium, Castle Garden, Battery Park.” 
“smart set” were often to be seen, all sorts and conditions 
of people wander about gazing at the fish in the different 
tanks. Here where the voice of Jenny Lind charmed thou- 
sands, a finny tribe interests mildly a mixed crowd. Here 
where great men have been royally received, lesser men 
come and go. 
tions. When Castle Garden was Fort Clinton, 
population of Manhattan was about 75,000, whereas 
population is today some 2,600,000. 1805 the Baitery 
and its surroundings really comprised New York City 
Then one did not have to go very far north to reach a 
veritable wilderness. Nowadays Battery Park and Castle 
Garden look in a way as though they had indeed been 
“left by the tide of modern population.” But Castle Gar- 
den stands for a great deal that should be treasured in the 
minds of the men and women of this twentieth century 
It is a historic link that still connects them with the days 
of their grandfathers and great-grandfathers. It still ex- 
ists like a silent memory of a fading, glorious past. 


Here where the then 


civic condi- 
in 1805, the 
its 


Truly, times have changed and 


In 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch Will Sing Russian Songs. 





Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch will devote herself exclu 
sively to songs by Russian composers at her recital in Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, November 6, al- 
though the texts will be in German and English. There 
who will play 
} 


will be two songs by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the contralto’s accompaniment, and groups of songs 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Borodin, Rachmaninoff 
and Arensky. 
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KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 
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“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is without question, 
one of the country’s best.”— Keeble in Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
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601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 
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HARRY MUNRO ..245°°.. 


AVAIL ABL E FOR RECITALS, FESTIVALS AND ORATORIO 
‘ Management: G. Dexter Richardson, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Also a few Pupils 
FRANCIS ROGERS «733% 
Management. 
BARITONE LOUDON CHARLTON 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert Carnegie Hall 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 
Formerly of a Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Exclusive management: . Dexter Richardson, Sor Fifth : = i Ue 





GIUSEPPE > age Aj Ki i MALIA PURIST 
Minneapolis 
J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


ALBERT LINDQUEST t= 


Exclusive Management: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th St., N. Y. 


NERA MORGANA 


oratura Soprano from La Scala in Milan 
AVAILABL F OR CONCERTS—MUSICALES—SEASON 1915-16 
Address: 854 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIANIST 
LOUISA HOPK RECITALS WITH 
POPULAR TALKS BY 

Lecturer “Young People’s Con- 

FLORENCE LEONARD certs,” Philadelphia, 1913-14, re- 

engaged, 1914-15, 1915-16. 
The New and the Old in the Piano Music of Ravel and Max Reger.” 
Management: THE PLAYERS, 162 Tremont St., Boston. 
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MRS. FREDERICK H. SNYDER 
Authorized Teacher of the VANNINI METHOD 











St. Paul, Minn. - Frederic Hotel 


PER BIORN 


DANISH BARITONE 
From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, FESTIVALS. 

Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 




















WILHELM 


AUCSTEIN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
“Mr. Wilhelm Augstein has had an_unusual opportunity to 
learn my system of teaching voice. He has been for several 
years connected with my studio and has been very successful in 
his work. Being well equipped as a voice teacher, I feel sure 
he will duplicate in his new field the success he has always en- 
joyed.” (Signed) Franx Kine Crarx. 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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In America 
Season 1916-17 


Management : 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














CLEVELAND’S ATTRACTIONS. 
10112 Hampden Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 25, 1915.5 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson, soprano, was welcomed at 
Gray’s Armory, Tuesday evening, October 19, by a large 
audience. Her appearance in this city was of commanding 
interest, not only because she was the daughter of the 
President of the United States, but by reason of her sin- 
cere artistic work as a recitalist. Her program was the 
same as that given in Buffalo and Erie, with the assistance 
of Melville Clark, harpist, and Mrs. Ross David, accom- 
panist. Miss Wilson possesses a personality of unusual 
charm and her pure soprano voice and intelligent inter- 
pretations won her many admirers here. She has an 
abundance of temperament also, as was evidenced by her 
impassioned singing of “Zueignung,” by Strauss, one of 
her best numbers. Another interesting number with harp 
accompaniment was “Il s’est Tu,” by Gretchaninow. A 
group of Irish melodies, played on the small Irish harp, 
was one of the enjoyable features of the program. Mrs. 
Ross David was an efficient accompanist. Helen De Kay 
Townsend was the local manager for Miss Wilson’s con- 
cert. 

Gray’s Armory was filled to overflowing on the night 
of Geraldine Farrar’s concert, Thursday, October 21. 
Those who were unable to obtain seats to hear Miss 
Farrar sing, at least had the satisfaction of seeing her as 
Carmen at the Metropolitan Theatre that same evening, 
in the “movies.” The concert was the first of a series of 
artists’ recitals, under the management of Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, and Miss Farrar was assisted in the program 
by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone ; Ada Sassoli, harpist, and 
Richard Epstein, accompanist. The celebrated opera star 
made a remarkably beautiful picture as she stepped out 
on the stage and was greeted with a storm of applause, 
which lasted some minutes, and was repeated at every ap- 
pearance throughout the evening. Her program included 
the two arias that are usually identified with Miss Farrar, 
the “Habanera” from “Carmen” and “Un bel di” from 
“Madame Butterfly ;” also a.group of German and a group 
of English songs. As encores she gave Nevin’s “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose” and “Annié Laurie,” playing her own accom- 
paniments. The English’ version of Miss~Farrar’s songs 
by Philip Hale, and thé’ notes-given on he programs were 
a vast help to the audience in the enjoyment-of the concert. 

Reinald Werrenrath also shared the honors. of the even- 
ing, as did Ada Sassoli with her harp,, One of the finest 
numbers on the wholé. program was “Licht,” by Sinding, 
sung by Werrenrath with wottderful breadth and loftiness 
of style. “The House-of Memories,” by Florence Aylward, 
was another of his songs that pleased the audience im- 
mensely. Cleveland will have the pleasure of hearing this 
artist again this season when he appears with the Singers’ 
Club. 

William B. Colson, well known organist at the Old Stone 
Church, gave the third of his series of four twilight organ 
recitals on Monday, October 18. Jessamine Pike Sawyer, 
soprano, was the assisting artist The program was as 
follows: “Suite for Organ,” by James H. Rogers; An- 
dante from the fifth symphony by Tschaikowsky ; “Sous les 
bois,” by Dubois; Recitative and air, “O for the Wings of 
a Dove,” by Mendelssohn; “Fugue in D major,” by Guil- 
mant: “Resurrection Morn,” by Ralph Kinder; and “Le- 
gende,” by Rudolf Friml. These recitals have attracted 
large audiences that have greatly appreciated Mr. Colson’s 
fine playing. 

The artist chosen to open the concerts on November 2 
of the Fortnightly Club is Julia Heinrich. Her father, Max 
Heinrich, will be her accompanist on this occasion and her 
program promises many interesting German, French and 





English songs. 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, who owing to the war in Europe, 
will remain in this country, has accepted an engagement at 
the Toledo Conservatory of Music, where he will spend 
one day each week. He recently played a recital in that 
city before an audience of three thousand people. 

: Dotores REEDY-MAXWELL 


Music a Feature at Texas Woman’s Fair. 


Houston, Texas, October 28, 1915. 

The week of October 16 witnessed the Texas Woman’s 
Fair, here, said to be the first of its kind in this country 
and perhaps in the world. 

Yvonne de Tréville, the noted soprano, gave an excellent 
program at the Majestic Theatre, October 14, and her 
beautiful voice. was displayed to great advantage and to 
the satisfaction of all present. 

Local artists were very much in evidence and justly so, 
for Houston takes pride in its home talent. 

Katherine Allen Lively, who has studied in Europe, is a 
teacher here; her piano recital was one of the big treats 
of music at the fair. 

Pearl Evans Barber, has just returned from a summer 
Chautauqua engagement as a reader and story teller, in 
which she made a profound impression, and likewise re- 
peated her success at our fair. 


Ella Courts Beck, of Galveston, should be heard in pub- 
lic more frequently, 

Elizabeth Mae Davis, now located at Cuero, Texas, also 
just returned from Chautauqua work, distinguished her 
home town by her very excellent readings. 

Rosetta Hirsch, violinist, upheld the local contention 
that Houston is very much on the violin map of this 
country. 

A very pretentious concert at the Methodist Church, con- 
sisted of local talent only, but through some mistake a 
young tenor was advertised as a New York product, later 
to be denied in the local press, saying that Henri Therrien 
has Houston, and a gentleman teaching in Houston, to 
thank for every bit of his vocal training, and that if the 
young man continues to improve in the next year as rap- 
idly as in the past, a prominent place in the opera or con- 
cert stage is predicted for him. One treat of the fair, 
though not directly connected with it, was the appearance 
of George Hamlin. Too much can not be said of this 
artist, so suffice it to say, that while he sang under very 
trying conditions in the large Auditorium, Mr. Hamlin’s 
singing brought quiet and attention. 

Emmet LENNON. 





San Carlo Company Gives Opera in Syracuse. 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 26, rors. 

This week the San Carlo Company has presented three 
operas in this city to large and enthusiastic audiences, the 
appearances here being under the direction of A. Kathleen 
King. On Monday night, October 25, they presented 
“Aida,” Tuesday afternoon, “Tales of Hoffmann,” and 
Tuesday evening, “Carmen.” 

Syracuse has had no grand opera for a number of 
years, but the audiences present at the three performances 
just given, show that the people of the city appreciate 
good opera. The reception accorded the artists was unus- 
ual and the attention and understanding given even the 
difficult “Aida” were very gratifying. 

Among the prominent artists appearing were Allesandro 
Modesti, Giuseppe Agostini, Mary Kaestner, Pietro De 
Biasi, and Caroline Zawner. All showed great talent and 
filled their difficult parts with great credit to themselves. 
Mention should also be made of Ruth D’Arcy who made 
her American debut in “Carmen.” 

The settings and scenic effects were very good and the 
company deserves support for its very successful efforts 
to bring grand opera to the people. 

“Bitty” SUNDAY CHORUSES ORGANIZING. 

The “Billy” Sunday campaign which is to start in this 
city next week has led to the formation of two large 
choruses which will provide the musical backing for the 
evangelist’s efforts. The choruses will number 1,500 or 
more and are being drilled by Prof. Hugh M. Tilroe until 
the campaign begins. Their first appearance was on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 24, when they sang at the great 
mass meeting of the state Baraca-Philathea convention 
which met in the Sunday Tabernacle. Over 10,000 people, 
it is estimated, were present. 

' Notes. 

Tuesday evening, October 26, the choir of the First Bap- 
tist Church under the leadership of Professor Howard 
Lyman, of Syracuse University, gave a recital in the 
church. The assisting artists were Daisy Connell, so- 
prano; Maude Clark, harpist; and Charles M. Courboin, 
organist of the church. The concert was well attended 
and the evening was a very successful one in every respect. 
The numbers by the artists were especially well received, 
Mr. Courboin’s organ numbers being particularly pleasing. 

George van Deusen, organist of St. Paul’s Church, has 
arranged a series of organ recitals by visiting artists upon 
the rebuilt organ of the church, work upon which will be 
finished shortly. “The Seven Last Words of Christ” will 
be given near Easter time with Charles M. Courboin at 
the organ. 

Roscoe Sargent, director of music in the city high 
schools, is busy starting the work of the year in vocal 
and orchestral lines. Part of his time is spent in each 
school and he has already organized orchestras in each of 
the three high schools. He will cooperate with John J. 
Raleigh who has charge of the music in the grammar 
grades. 

A fine musical program is to be given at Oswego on 
Wednesday, October 27, in honor of the Rev. Dr. Dean 
Barry, of St. Paul’s Church, who passed away a year ago. 
A chorus of 800 voices will sing and selections will be 
played by his friend and fellow worker, C. M. Courboin, 
formerly organist in St. Paul’s. S. B. Everts. 





Negro Compositions Performed in Texas. 





Carl R. Diton, of Talladega, Ala., recently arranged and 
directed an “All Negro Composers’ Program” at the City 
Auditorium, of Houston, Tex. The composers represented 
on the serious side of the program were Coleridge-Taylor, 
Burleigh, R. Johnson, Charlton, Dett and Mr. Diton, him- 
self. 
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MINNEAPOLIS NOTES. 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 26, 1915. 
The first meeting of the Thursday Musical was held at 
the First Baptist Church, Thursday afternoon, October 14. 
At this meeting the executive board inaugurated the new 
idea (though it had been tried once before) of having 
artist programs. So this time only two performers were 


heard, Clara Williams, who has just finished a summer’s 


study with Oscar Seagle, and Carlo Fischer, cellist, who 
resumes his place in the ranks of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, after having been for some years the as- 
sistant manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
His return is welcomed by all music lovers and is a de- 
cided addition to the local colony of artists. 

Miss Williams sang delightfully three groups. She has 
a sweet voice under perfect control and her natural re- 
serve is a joy in her singing. She is one of the best 
known and certainly one of the best liked singers in the 
Northwest. She was ably accompanied by Gertrude 
Dobyns. 

Carlo Fischer seems to have lost nothing by an absence 
from his daily practise, but rather to have gained in 
strength of tone and certainty of technic while his readings 
seem more mature. He played the F major sonata for 
cello and piano by Galliard to open the program. His 
solos were compiled with great care and were given in 
faultless manner. 

This plan of artist programs has two sides, and it remains 
to be seen whether or not it is wise in a club of this char- 
acter to have such an arrangement. Finished artists like 
Miss Williams and Mr. Fischer are always paid for their 
services so they gain nothing from such an appearance. 
The club members have the delightful opportunity of hear- 
ing them free of charge. 

On the other hand there are nearly two hundred active 
members of the club, most of whom would be greatly 
benefited by such an appearance. Worthy young musicians 
who have not sufficient financial means to buy as much 
publicity as an appearance before the Thursday Musical 
ought to be given a hearing—the club would be doing the 
most good to the most young people. So it remains to 
be seen what the outcome of this plan will be. 

On Monday evening, October 18, a performance of 
grand opera occurred at the Shubert Theatre. The third 
act of “Lohengrin,” second act of “Samson and Delila,” and 
the second and fourth acts of “Carmen” were given. A 
complete orchestra from the Minneapolis Symphony mem- 
bership was under the proficient direction of Dr. Ernest 
Knoch. The chorus was made up entirely from the ranks 
of local singers. The soloists were Eleonora de Cisneros, 
who was magnificent as Dalila. Alice Sjoselius, of Duluth, 
made a most favorable impression as Elsa, Graham Marr, 
as the High Priest, displayed a big, resonant voice of fine 
color. Carmen was gorgeously portrayed by Mme. de Cis- 
neros, while the local favorite, Hannah Hoibye, was an 
excellent Frasquita. The was drilled by Mme. 
Mastinelli and the ballet arranged by Mrs. Noble. 

RutH ANDERSON. 


chorus 





Kansas Kanned Konceris. 


Below is reprinted a very valuable suggestion from the 
McPherson (Kan.) Republican: 

“Rural school music by parcel post is a plan recently 
3each, director of music at the State 
Rural schools of Kansas may 


devised by F. A. 
Normal school at Emporia. 
now have a series of concerts lasting three days for a 
total cost varying from 39 cents to $1. 

“Mr. Beach’s plan is to prepare a program adapted to 
rural schools and send it out on phonograph records, ac- 
companied by a machine. The entire outfit is contained in 
two boxes, and is sent free for three days to schools 
which are willing to pay the parcel post charges. More 
than fifty schools of Kansas have requested the use of 
It is expected that fully 800 to 1,000 rural 
the coming 


these machines. 
schools will be visited with music during 
winter. 

“The programs were made up froma group of more 
than seventy-five selections. A special committee was ap- 
pointed by the Normal school last spring which visited a 
large number of rural schools in the country and tested out 
the music. The program which follows is largely made 
up by the vote of the children of the Kansas rural schools. 

“Accompanying the records are written lectures and di- 
rections for the rural school teacher. 

“The first day of the rural school concert series is de- 
voted to arousing interest in the music. The pieces are 
played and the children allowed to make comment. On 
the second day the music is repeated, and the teacher dis- 
cusses each piece and points out the parts of special in- 
terest. The third day is given to a joint program by chil- 
dren and the phonograph, and the parents are invited. The 
children, in addition are taught to sing many of the sim- 
pler pieces and singing games. The marches are to de- 
velop the rhythmic instinct. The ‘William Tell’ overture is 
used for its imaginative content. Since nearly all rural 





school children have been found to be infants musically, 
simple singing games and ‘Mother Goose’ are introduced 
into the program.” 





Music for the People. 


{Luigi von Kunits in The Canadian Journal of Music.] 

In these hot summer days, musical happenings are ex- 
clusively confined to the band concerts in our several 
parks. The programs presented are, as a rule, not of an 
academic character, as the majority of selections consists 
of the so-called “popular” music. 

“Why ‘so-called’? Is the distinction between high-class 
music and popular music not correct and legitimate ?” 

This was our own creed until a few weeks ago. We 
assumed that, since mental cooperation in listening to 
higher music presupposes special education, this class of 
music could not appeal to a promiscuous crowd. Incor- 
rigible psychologist that we are, we visited a series of 
park concerts just for the sake of studying the tempera- 
mental and receptive disposition of the audiences assem- 
bled. The experiment ended in the discovery that our 
theory was wrong—or, at least, incomplete. Much to our 
surprise, we found that the higher class of music is en- 
thusiastically received whenever it is properly presented, 
and that people are only bored where those works receive 
a careless and perfunctory reading, without spirit and 
vitality, and without technical precision. A lifeless and 
monotonous recitation becomes boresome to the listener, 
no matter how intensely dramatic the poem may be. And 
incorrect phrasing, faulty accentuation, an organ devoid of 
beauty, a conception lacking in intellectual grasp—all those 
are defects which would make the performance of any 
masterpiece intolerable. 

Some years ago we were unfortunate enough to wit- 
ness a performance of “Hamlet” by a third-rate company 
of actors, in one of Pittsburgh’s suburban show houses. 
The effect was most disheartening—a continuous balancing 
between the hopelessly tedious and the absurdly ludicrous. 
Shakespeare’s immortal lines sounded so artificial and so 
inane that no one unacquairited with his works could pos- 
sibly have felt encouraged to read or hear anything more 
written by this playwright. In a similar manner, the dread 
of “symphonies” is often enough caused by remembering 
some tiresome concerts in the past when the tediousness 
of the affair was falsely referred to the work performed 
instead of being attributed to the performers’ lack of con- 
ception and temperament. 

At any rate, we found ourselves compelled to somewhat 
modify our old theory about the parallel ratio of. artistic 
enjoyment and previous special education. We might still 





uphold that a complete understanding, an appreciation of 
the constructive side of the higher works is dependent 
on the mental cooperation on the part of the listener, and 
therefore on the degree of his familiarity with harmonic 
combinations and musical forms. But we must admit that 
the emotional life, the dramatic intensity, the imaginative 
poetry, the in a score, 
might be made to appeal equally well to the musically un- 
educated, whenever these points are placed in just and 
proper evidence by the performing artists. The psycho- 
The emotional and imagin- 
forceful rhythmical stress, 


picturesque contrasts embodied 


logical explanation is obvious: 
ative impressions created by 
dynamic shadings and sensuous tonal beauty, are acces- 
sible to all of us that are at all capable of having emo- 
tions and that are endowed with some imaginative faculty ; 
they make themselves contagiously felt, with or without 
that additional by-play of mentally watching the construc 
tive development of a musical composition. We also re- 
call to our readers what we once said about the orches- 
tral conductor (see Canadian Journal of Music, vol. 1, No 
120), particularly about his having evolved from the 
tribes 


6, Pp 
“leader of the war-dance” 
rhythmical gesticulations directly produce, by some sort of 


among savage whose 


automatic suggestion, the imitatory movements of the as- 


sistants that surround him. The inspiration flowing from 


performer to audience, the “contagious” enthusiasm cre- 


ated by that invisible “contact,” is psychologically based 


it is essentially a motorial influ- 
a latent 


on the very same lines 
ence, it engenders a certain readiness, “prepared 


ness for motion” in the nervous system of the auditor, a 


“sensation of beginning activity” as modern psychology 
detines it. 

If art—somewhat like religion and poetry 
peals to emotion and imagination, and not to mere intel- 


primarily ap- 
ligence, then there is indeed no reason why it should not 
appeal to the crowds as much as religion and poetry. An 
evangelist preacher does not indulge in subtle theology and 
metaphysics; a poet does not treat us to dialectical conun- 
drums; and a master composer, be he as classical as he 
may, himself to 
combinations 
structive skill. 
If, then, nothing stands in the way for 


does not confine learned contrapuntal 


nor does he intend to merely show off con- 
high-class music, 


when properly presented, to be accessible to and enjoyed 
by the people at large, it must not be 
It unquestionably makes | 


interpretive ability of th 


tigmatized as “un- 


popular,” igher demands on the 
performers than the fashionable 


rav-time music. But to confine the musical aspirations of 
the masses to the level of rag-time, would imply just as 
much slander as if we would confine their literary appre 


ciation to the colored section of our Sunday papers 
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SOME MacDOWELL ANECDOTES. 


By T. P. CURRIER IN THE MUSIC STUDENT. * 




















MacDowell as Club Man. 

1cDowell was not a “club man,” although he had most 

necessary qualifications. He really liked club life, 
ed meeting “good fellows.” Shyness, more than 

thing else, kept him from being a frequent attendant. 

often than otherwise it was difficult to draw him into 

ion; yet at times he would jump in unexpectedly. 


mber well an instance. We were sitting in one of 
oms, listening to the talk of several members, 
tried to get MacDowell started. They were 
ful until the talk drifted to tobacco and its orig- 
rs. Suddenly MacDowell said quietly: “I believe 


s first used in such a country (I forget the one 
amed), wasn’t it?” A dead silence followed, and then 


ertain replies, showing that no one was prepared to 

ntrovert him Afterward as we walked home I re- 

ed that I didn’t know tobacco was first used 

ese anecdotes we are indebted to T. P. Currier’s admirable 

e, “I wa d MacDo well as I Knew Him,” which appeared in 
The Musical el rterly for January, 1915 —The Music Student. 
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in ! “I didn’t either,” he replied, “that was just a 


bluff !” 





Have We All Souls? 

At dinner and afterward MacDowell was almost invari- 
ably an exceedingly good companion. He always had 
something interesting to say; and he rarely failed to reveal 
in some way his naturally sweet nature. His sympathies 
were quickly aroused for those who were sick or unlacky, 
or, according to his notions, imposed upon; and his ad- 
miration for those who were kindly disposed was especial- 
ly pronounced. His absolute honesty, strong sense of 
justice and humaneness of feeling, easily came uppermost. 
Sensitive and wrathful he often was over real or fancied 
injuries to himself, but he readily forgot these to him un- 
happy moments. There was in him no trace of vindictive- 
ness. He had pretty set notions regarding people he knew, 
although these frequently changed in the case of individ- 
uals as he came to know them better. Discussing the fu- 
ture life one night, he broke out with: “I don’t believe 
everybody has a soul. Now he hasn’t any, he can’t 
have!” Opinions like these I found were influenced by the 
kindness or unkindness of heart which he believed the in- 
dividual in question possessed. 

MacDowell as Landowner. 

The summer of 1890 found the MacDowells for the first 
time in Peterboro; and thereafter, except for three years, 
they returned every summer to this New Hampshire vil- 
lage, which from the first had attracted them strongly. In 
1896 they bought the farm. Its acquisition was a great 
event. They had hoped to get at the most ten or fifteen 
acres with the little house they wanted. Their amazement 
and joy can be imagined when the farmer-owner proposed 
that they should take nearly seventy acres at about the 
price they had expected to pay for the smaller tract! 

MacDowell was proud of his ownership. He often spoke 
of his pleasure at being able to “tramp all day on his own 
land.” Every one interested in him knows now what the 
place. meant to him for the rest of his life. 

Technical Exercises. 

At that time also appeared the first book of Technical 
Exercises, These proved radically different from other ex- 
isting exercises. MacDowell did not believe in much prac- 
tising with both hands together for finger development, and 
therefore wrote the exercises for each hand separately. 
Joseffy was immediately interested in this book. But evi- 
dently thinking that “life is short,” he wrote for his own 
benefit an exercise in counterpoint to each one of Mac- 
Dowell’s, thus enabling himself to practice them with both 
hands together! It was with an air of great pride that he 
showed this fruit of his own inventiveness to MacDowell. 

The Sense of “‘Key.” 

That summer (1895) MacDowell finished the “Sonata 
Eroica.” Meeting him in the autumn I said: “What have 
you been doing?” “Sir,” he replied, “I’ve written another 
sonata.” Then he added seriously: “It’s curious, too, but 
I never noticed for some time that it was in the same key 
as the “Tragica!” 

This certainly was curious, for MacDowell was ex- 
tremely sensitive to the “color” of different keys—one ap- 
pearing to him as “red,” another “green,” etc. His sensi- 
tiveness to the pitch of a piano was equally remarkable. 
He once spoke of having played the “Moonlight Sonata” 
on a piano which was off the customary pitch, saying that 

e “heard the whole thing in another key and it nearly 
knocked him out.” 
MacDowell as Listener. 

The wear and tear of this high strung organization of 
his was in fact constantly going on. He could not hear 
music of any kind without listening with extreme intensity. 
One evening I inveigled him into going with me to a social 
gathering given in their rooms by a club of artists. Some 
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one, among others, played a violin solo—not very well at 
that. A lady remarked to me afterward: “Did you see 
MacDowell? The poor fellow couldn’t keep his head still 
through all that dreadful playing!” 

It was largely due to this pull upon his nerves that he 
kept away from concerts as much as possible. At the 
symphony concerts, his had become a familiar figure in 
the second balcony of the old Music Hall. Curious people 
soon began to notice that frequently during the perform- 
ances of “classics” he would disappear, to return when 
some modern number was to be played. 

“What’s the matter with MacDowell?” they said, “he 
can’t seem to stand a Beethoven symphony.” And, “Why 
doesn’t MacDowell go to concerts like the other fellows” 
(referring to his brother composers)? The truth was that 
MacDowell, knowing the classics from A to Z, did not 
care to waste his strength on them. New and other modern 
works were more interesting, and their scoring more im- 
portant to him. To take in more than one such work of 
large dimensions was all he could possibly endure without 
exhaustion. Therefore he was actually compelled to save 
himself whenever possible. 

Ss T hi 

There are undoubtedly many of MacDowell’s pupils who 
have not forgotten his inspiring enthusiasm, and his cordial 
interest and words of sympathy and encouragement. He 
was impatient with the foolishly helpless, but would do his 
utmost for those who were willing to work hard. Him- 
self a tremendous worker, he could not brook laziness or 





half heartedness in others. The amount of energy that . 


he put into his piano lessons would have exhausted most 
teachers, as it frequently did exhaust himself. But he 
threw himself into this work with good will and the desire 
to give his pupils their “money’s worth.” He labored long 
and patiently, even with dull, inefficient pupils, who some- 
times got into his classes, although these occasionally 
aroused his ire. Once he told me of a young man who 
was So aggravatingly flabby in body and hands when sit- 
ting at the piano, that MacDowell couldn’t stand it. “I 
gave him,” he said, “a slap on the back that nearly knocked 
him off the seat, and told him to sit up and play like a 
man!” Shortly afterward, this student stopped his lessons! 
A Race at the Piano. 

At the Harvard Musical Association dinner, the vener- 
able John S. Dwight’s cordial introduction of the distin- 
guished young musician ended with the question, “would 
he speak or play?” The bashful streak was in full pos- 
session of MacDowell as he, replying inaudibly, “I'll play,” 
slid quickly toward the piano. Once there, however, his 
spirit of aggressive determination asserted itself. Falling 
on the keys with a power he would have used to fill old 
Music Hall, he launched into a performance which con- 
founded the conservatives of the association, and delighted 
the rest. Winding up with his “Czardas,” which he rushed 
through with terrifying specd, he hastened to his seat 
amid amazed applause. Later in the evening he played 
with Mr. Lang a tone poem for two pianos by his dear 
friend Templeton Strong. By this time the company, how- 
ever pleased or displeased with his playing, was vibrantly 
interested. Like the “Czardas,” this piece contained much 
rapid passage work, which fell largely to MacDowell, The 
performance, owing to the pace he set, together with the 
efforts of the elder pianist to keep up, was something th: 
like of which the association had perhaps never experi- 
enced. 

MacDowell as Recitalist. 

He had been in Boston three years before he brought 
himself to the point of returning to the concert platform. 
In the autumn of 1891 he announced a series of three re- 
citals, to take place in the old Chickering Hall on Tremont 
Street. 

At one of these recitals I sat with Templeton Strong. 
Strong had been MacDowell’s dearest friend in Wies- 
baden, where the two had worked and tramped together; 
and MacDowell had no sooner got well settled in Boston 
before he began to urge Strong to return also. But the 
latter did not share MacDowell’s enthusiasm for his own 
country, and was far more devoted to life in the Old 
World. He finally, however, consented to try living in his 
native land again, and had come that autumn to Boston. 

On this program was what afterward became the slow 
movement of the “Sonata Tragica.” This was the first 
part of that work which MacDowell wrote. I am not sure 
that he had even sketched the remaining movements. After 
listening to it Strong said: “Well, that is about the finest 
thing MacDowell has done yet.” 

The recitals were successful. His would be admirers 
were for the first time able to estimate MacDowell’s play- 
ing at its true worth. They appreciated: his exquisite and 
vivid presentations of his own music and were mad: to 
realize that a poet-pianist lived among them, whose gifts 
were not paled even by those of Paderewski himself. 

A Money-Back Event. 

The program contained the “Sonata Tragica,” and others 
of his own works. MacDowell had this time practised 
hard, and hoped to make the recital an emphatic success. 
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Unfortunately, however, the hard work brought catastro- 
phe in its wake. Shortly before the recital he broke the 
nail of one finger, with the result that on the day an- 
nounced he was suffering constant pain. He made a brave 
beginning and actually got through about half of the son- 
ata. Suddenly he stopped short. Rising, he held up his 
finger, explained its condition, invited the audience to “get 
their money back,” and left the platform. The affair was 
a severe disappointment and discouragement to him, and 
he characterized it as one more instance when his “demon 
of ill luck got in his work.” 
The Poet-Pianist: 

MacDowell prided himself on his adherence to form. 
“Nobody,” he remarked to me, “can say my pieces and my 
sonatas haven’t form.” His playing, nevertheless, far from 
emphasizing form, was distinctly impressionistic. When 
listening to him, thoughts of form one entirely forgot; the 
lingering impression was of a Monet-like tone painting. It 


was mystifying. Melodies others loved and _ learned 
to play on conventional lines, with definite, sing- 
ing tone, and correctly subordinated accompaniment, 
sounded under his hands vague, far off, floating 
in space. Pieces clearly written, and “splendid for 
practice,” became streams of murmuring or rush- 
ing tone. Delicate chord groups, like his melodies, 


floated in air; while those in fortissimi resembled nothing 
so much as full orchestral bursts. Who that heard him 
can forget their first astonishment at his marvellously fas- 
cinating renderings of the “Hexentanz,” over, almost be- 
fore it had begun; of the “Shadow Dance,” a vaporous 
mass of vanishing sound; of the ethereal “Water Lily”; 
of the surging, rolling “To the Sea”; his impetuous, vir- 
tuosic playing of the “March Wind”; and his great tone 
massing in the sonatas? And who can forget their sub- 
sequent conviction that these were the inevitable, the only 
true renderings? 

At the piano MacDowell was a poet-musician. He was 
no mere note player, and was not and never could have 
been a pianist in the conventional sense of the term. He 
was the same teller of exquisite poems, the same impres- 
sionistic tone painter that he was at his desk. He made his 
pieces suggest their title or story so vividly that notes and 
manner of sounding them were entirely lost sight of. For 
the moment he was an improviser. He had a command 
over technic, pedals, and especially the rubato (which he 
used with infinite skill) rarely attained. And back of all 
was his musical and poetic nature—the real mainspring 
of his playing. Few pianists, it is safe to say, have, in 
this last respect, been so richly endowed. 

MacDowell’s Teachers. 
Raff—Ehlert—Heymann— Liszt. 

Those who are acquainted with Lawrence Gilman’s de- 
lightful book are largely familiar with MacDowell’s Eu- 
ropean experiences. His had been a full and arduous life. 
From the age of fiftzen to the year he married and settled 
in Wiesbaden, to compose in earnest, he had worked cease- 
lessly and suffered much. Good fortune, it is true, had 
come to him in invaluable ways. The terrible grind of the 
Paris Conservatory gave him at least a technic which 
needed only the finishing touches of Carl Heymann to 
make it complete, and in a sense unique. Joachim Raff 
was a father to him, grounding him thoroughly in com- 
position and handing him wise, straight from the shoulder 
criticism. Then there was Louis Ehlert, who gave him 
generous help; and last of all was Liszt, who became ac- 
quainted and impressed with MacDowell through the first 
concerto, which the latter played before him. He ex- 
pressed the wish to do everything possible for the young 
American, and undobtedly would have eased his early 
struggles much more than he was destined to do. For at 
this time, one of the crises of MacDowell’s life, Liszt died. 
It was a distinct shock and grief to MacDowell, for it 
practically meant the loss of his last influential friend in 
Germany. 

He once spoke to me feelingly about his singular ill luck 
in losing his four best friends at a time when he needed 
them most. Heymann became seriously ill in the early 
‘eighties, Raff died in 1882, Ehlert in 1884, and Liszt in 
1886. 

When MacDowell arrived at Wiesbaden in 1878 he 
showed fully the effects of his strenuous nerve racking 
labors in Paris. He was moody and depressed and knew 
scarcely which way to turn. And but for the kindly Ehlert, 
and later on Heymann and Raff, he might never have been 
known to fame. Heymann, himself already suffering from 
ill health, immediately took a strong fancy to him, and 
it was not long before he came to treat the young for- 
eigner more like a brother than a pupil. MacDowell told 


me how happy he was at being permitted to go to Hey- 
mann’s home and hear him practice. Heymann, he said, 
was a wonderful pianist. His trill and passage playing 
were marvelous. To sit beside him and hear him create 
tonal effects exquisite in delicacy and color, was a revela- 
tion to the student who had become wholly dissatisfied 
with the facile, empty pianism of Paris. To Heymann, 
MacDowell was doubly indebted. For during those fruit- 
ful months he not only learned how to create those effects 
which afterward vivified his renderings of his own piano 
music, but this power undoubtedly influenced him decidedly 
in the construction of much of the singularly original pas- 
sage work of his own compositions. Thus, with Heymann 
and Raff for teachers and friends, and Ehlert ever ready 
with good advice, MacDowell came to a clear understand- 
ing of what he wanted to do. 





Hugh Allan’s Immediate Engagements. 





Hugh Allan, the American baritone, is booked to give 
a concert at Jersey City, N. J., today (November 4). On 
November 1 he sang at Plainfield, N. J., and at Newark, 
N. J., on the 3rd. November 9, 11 and 13 he will be heard 
in private concerts in New York. Among his December 
engagements may be mentioned an appearance at the Bilt- 





HUGH ALLAN. 


more Hotel, New York, on the 3rd; a concert in Boston, 
on the 7th; and before the New York Mozart Society, on 
the 4th. He also has been engaged to appear during the 
season with the St. Louis Choral Society and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as in recital at Des Moines, 
Ia., and St. Paul, Minn. In February he will make an 
extensive tour of Texas. 

Mr. Allan has won distinction in opera as well as concert 
success in Italy, 
France, Germany and other European countries. 


and oratorio, and has appeared with 





Miller and Van der Veer at Columbia University. 





Nevada van der Veer, mezzo contralto, and Reed Miller, 
tenor, both of whom are so well known that success is as- 
sociated with mention of their names, gave a joint recital 
in the Extension Teaching course, Columbia University, 
New York, October 30. On the program were many little 
known songs, by Wolf, Noble, Seiler, Lily W. Strickland, 
and others, sung by the tenor; others sung by the con- 
tralto, also little known, but deserving better attention 
from singers, were by Wiedeman, Franck, Schlieder, Scott 
and others. The duet from “Jewels of the Madonna,” three 
German duets by Schumann and (closing the program) 
Falchi’s “An Eden Fair,” completed the program, so full 
of novelties. One may see that time and thought were 
given the items comprising this program, demonstrating 
that Reed Miller and Nevada van der Veer spare no 
trouble in constructing and interpreting them. Encores 


and recalls were numerous, and Horace Mann auditorium 
contained an audience made up in large measure of young 
men and women of highly appreciative musical natures 
Frances Foster was at the piano. 





Elman Warmly Rewelcomed at Carnegie Hall Recital. 


After an absence of one year, Mischa Elman reappeared 
in recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, 
October 30, in a program which in selection and delivery 
showed that the young violinist, during his temporary ab- 
sence from the concert stage, had not lost any of his con- 
vincing technical brilliancy nor power of infusing the spirit 
of the composer into his interpretations, but on the other 
hand had only deepened his power in the latter and added 
an even more facile finish to his always marvelous technic. 
A good-sized audience was present to rewelcome the young 





violinist. He was in the best of form and spirits and gave 
to his listeners an example of violinistic art which inspired 
them to demand numerous recalls. 
generously. 


Mr. Elman responded 
His program was an aptly chosen one. It satisfied the 
desires of an audience of 


fastidious lovers of the prima 
donna instrument and it gave to the violinist an opportu- 
nity to bring into play his best technical and interpretative 
talents. The Elman finger dexterity, pure intonation, and 
effective bowing were at his command. Whether he “told 
the story” in stately dignified legato, as in the adagio of 
the Vivaldi concerto in G minor, which opened the pro 
gram, or in capricious pizzicato, scintillating runs, graceful 
trills, double stopping, in fact through the entire gamut 
of the most exacting violin technic, he and his instrument 
were in perfect understanding, and the audience gave evi 
dence of its enjoyment throughout the entire program, to 
the extent of bringing Mr. Elman to the stage again and 
again. The afternoon, in fact, could but be one of sheer 
pleasure to the one who enjoys “apart” violin literature, 
at the hands of a master interpreter. 

This was not Mr. Elman’s first appearance in concert 
here this season. He was soloist with the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall on the previous Sunday 
afternoon, but it was his first appearance where he fur 
nished the entire program. 

Assisting Mr. Elman in an absolutely reliable and sym- 
pathetic manner were Walter H. Golde at the piano 
throughout, and Frank L. Sealy at the organ in the open- 
ing number, 

His program was as follows: Concerto, G minor, Vi- 
valdi; with piano and organ accompaniment; concerto, F 
sharp minor, op. 23, allegro moderato, Ernst; variations on 
a theme by Mozart, Scolero; “Arioso,” J. S. Bach, arranged 
by Sam Franko; “Caprice,” E flat major, Wieniawski- 
Kreisler; “Nuit de mai,” Michiels-Elman: 
Dance,” Weber-Elman; “Zigeunerweisen,” 


“Country 
Sarasate 


Percy Grainger an Admired Soloist 
with New York Symphony Orchestra. 





Percy Grainger’s performance of the solo part of the 
great B flat minor concerto for piano and orchestra was 
the event most likely to make memorable the Tschaikow- 
sky program presented by the Symphony Society of New 
York in Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 31 
The Australian artist appeared to be in the best of spirits, 
and his virile rhythm and round, full tone were very re- 
freshing. His range of power from delicate echoes to 
overwhelming crashes was extraordinary, 
plished with apparently no exertion. Full as the tone is 
it is never harsh and strident. Percy Grainger does not 
demand more from his instrument than it can give. To a 
luscious, singing and thoroughly musical tone he adds a 
perfect legato, clear phrasing, and a faultless technic. His 
audience was not slow in discerning his merits, and the 
prolonged applause which followed at the end of each 
movement was as just as it was discriminating. 

The concert began with Tschaikowsky’s long winded 
“Manfred” symphony, which may appropriately be desig- 
nated as one-third twaddle, one-third average merit, and 
one-third really excellent, such as only a great composer 
could write. As it stands, the too expansive and delib- 
erate work often drags. The dynamic climaxes, too, are 
Still, the work is well 


and accom 


often in excess of the emotional. 
worth hearing from time to time. 

All the string forces of the orchestra, except the basses. 
were heard in an excellent performance of the andante of 
the early quartet, op. 77. The hall was filled and the ap- 
plause was generous, particularly for,the pianist. 
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The campaign brass bands will be silent for 
another year. 





—— 


Thanksgiving month has arrived. Musicians, of 
course, are welling over with gratitude for the suc- 
cesses of the past bright year. 
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Attention is called to the San Francisco letter on 
another page of this issue. The situation as regards 
the affairs of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra has resolved itself just as the MustcaL CourRIER 
predicted. The organization of the orchestra is now 
practically completed and those papers which pro- 
duced fake “war stories” with scare heads will have 
to search elsewhere for material. 
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So the Boston Symphony Orchestra calmly passes 
when it comes to the question of playing Richard 
Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony. On a question 
of horns at that! It is most astonishing to have an 
organization which regards itself as the premier or- 
chestra of the country come out with an announce- 
ment like that. The New York Philharmonic 
Society does not seem to be dismayed over the pos- 
sibility of getting enough horn players to meet the 
demands of R. S.’s new work. 


REE SY ere 


Extract from a musical paper: “Henry Weldon, 
now in London, has been engaged by cable for 
the Hauerbach-Friml opera, ‘Katinka,’ to be pro- 
duced by Arthur Hammerstein.” Except for the 
fact that Henry Weldon is now living in New York, 
has not been in London for over a year, and is not 
engaged to sing in “Katinka,” every statement in 
the above paragraph is perfectly correct. Which 
leads one to wonder if this is about the average 
amount of truth contained in the “news” of the 
publication. 


-~@— 


The foreign correspondence in this issue of the 
Musica Courier contains matters of particular in- 
terest to which special attention is called. In the 
Berlin letter, the decision in the famous and long 
contested suit between German publishers and com- 
posers—a decision which must have been most sur- 
prising for both sides—is announced and explained. 
In the Paris letter the plans which are proposed for 
a complete reorganization of the famous Conserva- 
toire are lucidly and concisely outlined. These 
plans, if carried through, will, as our correspondent 
says, produce a radical change in the national musi- 
cal life of France. 
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Josef Holbrooke, the English compeser, sailed for 
'ngland last week on the steamer Baltic. He was 
as full of his irrepressible humor as ever despite 
his dispiriting experiences in America, where he 
broke an arm and a rib and suffered other injuries 
in an automobile accident in Chicago. Six weeks 
of his short visit were spent in a hospital, and then, 
when he got back to New York after a rush through 
the expositions in California and the canyons on the 
West, he had his pockets picked by one of the light 
fingered gentlemen of the metropolis. At the dock 
he seemed elated to find that he had not lost his life, 
and his many anecdotes were highly entertaining. 
It was odd to hear so much humor in a composer 
who has identified himself with Poe and who is 
often accused of being morbid in the subject matter 
for his operas. A lady of sanguine temperament 
approached him with agitation. “I’m so sorry you 
did not meet my son,” she eclaimed. “Why ?” asked 
the laconic Holbrooke. “Oh, he’s so wonderful, so 
clever, a marvelous composer. Of course, he hasn’t 
written any great works yet. He’s keeping them 
back.” “Back?” queried Holbrooke. “Yes; keep- 


ing them back until he’s ready to write them per- 
fectly.” “I’ve always tried to make my works come 
forward,” he replied. “You; yes, Oh, that’s dif- 
ferent. You are a great artist. But don’t you think 
my boy is right in keeping his works back?” she 
asked. “Perfectly right, madam, perfectly right. 
And I have no doubt but that in his endeavors to 
keep his works back he will have the hearty co- 
operation of the public. Goodbye.” Josef Hol- 
brooke promises to return to America for the pro- 
duction of his opera, “The Enchanted Garden,” by 
Rabinoft’s Boston Grand Opera Company and the 
Pavlowa Ballet Russe. 





As an instance of the appreciation in which Mme. 
Melville-Liszniewska is held by her brother artists, 
it may be mentioned that M. and Mme. Paderewski 
attended her recital in New York last week, arriv- 
ing before the beginning of the program and remain- 
ing through until the end. At the close they visited 
the pianist in the artist’s room and both embraced 
her with heartiest words in praise of her perform- 
ance, which had indeed well deserved them. Among 
prominent persons in the New York musical world 
who were present to hear Mme. Melville-Lisz- 
niewska were Alexander Lambert, Homer M. Bart- 
lett, Paul Pidden, Genevieve Bisbee and Berta 
Grosser Thomerson. 


—_——_—_©————_ 
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The MusicaL Courier has just received a cir- 
cular headed “Thirty thousand voices to sing under 
one roof.” The perusal of this shows that it is ad- 
vance propaganda for a great peace jubilee to take 
place hypothetically in this city next summer. It 
looks 2g present as though there would be no: reason 
for holding a jubilee in celebration of peace in the 
summer of 1916; and very little use of holding one 
for the purpose of promoting peace. If such a 
project, properly organized and promoted by re- 
sponsible parties. be undertaken, the Musicatr. Cou- 
RIER will support it heartily at the proper time. At 
the present time the thirty thousand voices and all 
the rest of the idea seem to exist but very nebulously 
in the mind of a single person. 


asteaaiee TS Nek 


Lord Richard Neville, who represented His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, Governor General 
of Canada, and Her Royal Highness, the Duchess 
of Connaught, at Mme. Melba’s Red Cross concert 
at Toronto on October 4, wrote the Musicat Cov- 
RIER correspondent in that city, under date of Oc- 
tober 28, from Government House at Ottawa: “It 
is very gratifying that the New York paper should 
give up so much space to an account of a Red Cross 


concert in Canada.” Lord Neville adds that, 


he greatly enjoyed reading the MusicaL Courier 
review of this Melba concert in our issue of Oc- 
tober 21. 


——---@ 
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New England is being visited this week by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, which will ap- 
pear in Boston, next Sunday, November 7. At its 
NewYork concerts in Carnegie Hall on November 
18 and 19, the Philharmonic Society will produce 
Arnold Schoenberg’s “Pelleas and Melisande,” a 
symphonic poem after Maeterlinck’s well known 
drama, which also inspired Debussy to write his 
opera. Because of the technical difficulties abound- 
ing in this work, Conductor Josef Stransky has had 
to arrange twenty rehearsals to ensure adequate 
preparation. The score calls for over one hundred 
performers and introduces numerous new orchestral 
effects. For the Philharmonic concerts of Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, the program will be devoted entirely 
to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
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En Route, October 24, 1915. 
Minneapolis makes the right sort of impression 


on the tourist, for he thinks about. the 
city after he leaves it and carries away 
an ineradicable sense of its gigantic achieve- 


ments and its inevitable mighty future. Aside 
from its industrial interest, Minneapolis strikes the 
outsider also as a residential section of unusual 
beauty. The series of lakes within the limits of the 
city proper yield in pictorial attractiveness to no 


landscape feature in any other American commu- . 


nity. Within street car and easy motor ride is Lake 
Minnetonka, a lovely sheet of water twenty-five 
miles long with wooded banks on which are the 
summer homes of wealthy families from Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, and, in fact, from all over the United 
States. If there is anything more full of charm 
than a motor drive around romantic Minnetonka on 
a brilliant autumn afternoon and a return to Min- 
neapolis under the full harvest moon we have not 
experienced it in our wide and varied travels. The 
trip was made by a party of ten under the urgent 
chauffeurship of Messrs. Paul Seidel (nephew of 
Oscar Seidel, manager of the Dresden Royal Opera ) 
and Todd Lewis, who speculates in half a million 
bushels of wheat or grain every day as coolly as the 
average mortal eats a plate of oatmeal or hominy 
for breakfast. The rival chauffeurs raced for many 
miles, apparently oblivious to the fact that in case 
the industrious life of one of the passengers was 
snuffed out these highly momentous touring notes 
on music could not appear in the Musica Cov- 
RIER Of* November 4. Broker McSchooler, who 
sometimes buys the Lewis wheat or grain when that 
gentleman sells it, was assistant chauffeur in Mr. 
Devries’ car, and the latter reports that we missed 
a great treat, as Mr. McSchooler discoursed to him 
at length during the ride about the color scheme 
which forms the essential basis of much of the mod- 
ern musical output, and also he turned out to be an 
authority on the comparatively unknown songs and 
scores of Moussorgsky. In our own car charming 
Mrs. Seidel and Mrs. McSchooler put us through 
a scorching third degree examination as to our ac- 
quaintance with the current ragtime repertoire. To 
our great shame be it admitted that we confessed 
incriminating knowledge. 

From Milwaukee comes a letter inclosing a clip- 
ping and this jeer: “Don’t say, after reading the in- 
closed, that nothing musical ever happened in Mil- 
waukee.” Perusal of the clipping showed the head- 
line: “Drummer Adds Thrill by Shooting Himself.” 
The incident took place at the Schlitz Garden and 
formed “the climax of a musical selection.” It is a 
very effective climax, and, the drummers willing, 
should be used frequently for the purpose of thrill- 
ing the audience. 

Reading in Balzac aboard the train we find a pas- 
sage in which the author talks of “the transition 
from the frolicsome allegretto of the bachelor to the 
heavy andante of the father of a family.” 

An old musical friend’s name was met in the Sun- 
day Minneapolis Tribune, as follows: “Henry T. 
Finck, musical editor of the New York Evening 
Post, has a wealth of general knowledge that is sur- 
prising. One hardly expects a musical editor to 
write on ‘Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,’ ‘A 
New Psychology of Eating,’ ‘Foul Fowl’ and ‘Dys- 
pepsia,’ but such are the subjects that H. T. Finck 
expresses himself upon with authority.” Some per- 
sons might say that a music critic is far from incom- 
petent to write about dyspepsia. 

“Music is the food of love,” the poet tells us. The 
idea is just as effective when reversed, as: “Love is 


TOURING NOTES ON MUSIC. 


By the Editor in Chief. 


the food of music,” for most musicians are expected 
to live on love. 

In one of the cities through which we passed, a 
banner near the station announced the holding of a 
“Casket Men’s Convention,” for manufacturers of 
burial caskets. We imagine the delegates escorted 
from the station to the tune of Chopin’s “Funeral 
March.” 

Arthur Hartmann is out with some new musical 
definitions that read like this: 

“The Big Tone: A criminal phase of violin play- 
ing caused by critics who cry for ‘more, more,’ and 
cannot forgive a violinist for being unable to put a 
double bass under his chin.” 

“The G string: A string on which one is never 
expected to play less than fff.” 

“Conductor: A silhouette of cuffs, a little finger, 
affectations, a tuft of hair, and hesitations.” 

“Critic: Like the fly, a thing to be squashed. The 
epitome of impotency.” 

“Sincerity in art: The grab which the soloist 
makes for the conductor’s thumb immediately after 
finishing a concerto.” ' 

“Dedicating compositions: Usually the surest 
way of killing a friendship of years’ duration.” 

“Musical audiences: An imaginary condition, the 
reflex of an artist’s mind, admitted as existing or 
not, according to the amount of applause bestowed 
on the performer.” 

“Ideal performances : 
never hears.” 


Those which the public 


Omaha Gleanings. 
Omaha, October 26, 1915. 

As on the occasion of a former visit to Omaha, 
the present musical research there revealed Thomas 
J. Kelly to be the most important tonal personage 
of the town and the work of his Mendelssohn Choir 
of mixed voices to be the leading musical. project. 
We attended a rehearsal of the society, and in ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and Bach’s 
B minor Mass again had occasion to observe Mr. 
Kelly’s remarkable gifts as a drillmaster, musician 
and choral colorist and to admire the spirited, finely 
shaded and tasteful singing of his organization. We 
were asked to address the choristers and we told 
them what we just have told the readers of this 
column. Christine Miller was passing through town 
and dropped in at the hall to hear a bit of the re- 
hearsal. She also complimented the Mendelssohn 
Choir on its performance and on its conductor. 
One of the selections heard was a setting of Poe’s 
“The Bells,” by Clarence Lucas, a staff member of 
the Musicat Courter. It is an unusually skillful 
and thoroughly melodious piece of writing, showing 
rare knowledge of counterpoint and of choral re- 
sources. One of the singers under Mr. Kelly’s baton 
was Jean P. Duffield, Musica Courter representa- 
tive in Omaha. 

The Mendelssohn Choir has just finished a five 
year course of annual festival concerts in Omaha 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, but Mr. 
Kelly is not certain whether he will continue the un 
dertaking. Aside from his activities in choral work 
(he also is the head of a church choir), Mr. Kelly’s 
time is taken up busily with vocal teaching, lectur- 
ing and folk music recitals delivered with the as- 
sistance of the very able and accomplished Mrs. 
Kelly. On the occasion of a delightful evening pro- 
vided by the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, we 
observed on the wall of their studio a large auto- 
graphed photograph of the late Frank King Clark. 





The dedication read: “Mr. Kelly is that rara avis 
—a voice teacher who really knows his business— 
besides being a musician and conductor of most un- 
usual attainments. His musical career in Omaha 
and his scores of successful pupils prove his ability.” 
Another picture is dedicated by George Hamlin to 
Mr. Kelly, and the tenor writes on it: “To the man 
that made Omaha famous.” 

George Hamlin, by the way, was greeted at the 
elegant new Hotel Fontenelle. He was bound for 
Topeka, Kan., where at a joint recital with Frances 
Nash, the pianist, his accompaniments were to be 
played by Jean P. Duffield. 

Mr. Duffield, the very successful Musicat Covu- 
RIER man in Omaha, is occupied busily with his 
piano pupils, whose number necessitated his taking 
larger quarters since our previous visit to his tonal 
sanctum. Composer Letovsky, one of whose grand 
operas had a production in Posen, was one of the 
Duffield pupils. 

At the hotel we had the pleasure of receiving as 
callers Louise Zabriskie, an excellent violin teacher, 
much in demand in Omaha and vicinity; Louise 
Jansen-Wylie, the soprano, who gave a successful 
New York recital two seasons ago and now does 
much vocal instructing and concert giving here- 
abouts ; Grace Lawrence and Olive Worsley, pian- 
ists and teachers, who journeyed over from Red 
Oak, Ia.; Evelyn Hopper, the teacher and Western 
representative of Mrs. Herman Lewis, of New 
York, to whose artists she will devote her energies 
this season in preference to arranging her own con- 
cert course as formerly ; magnetic Frances Nash; the 
pianist (under the-Lewis management), whose offi- 
cial home is in Omaha, but who makes her artistic 
residence in all the world, for she has played in 
many cities, has appeared with many of the impor- 
tant orchestras, and will give recitals this winter 
throughout the country; Luella Anderson, the vio- 
lin pedagogue and former MustcaL Courter cor- 
respondent at Brussels, who was driven home by 
the war, and will be in charge of the violin depart- 
ment at Brownell Hall here for the coming season ; 
friend August Borglum, head of a piano school 
bearing his name, aesthete, theorist and famous as 
the learned music critic of the Omaha World- 
Herald, who told us that he considers the Musicatr 
Courter the leading music paper; W. B. Graham, a 
remarkably well posted authority on musical mat- 
ters in general and Omaha church, choir and vocal 
matters in particular; Cecil Berryman, a young 
pianist (pupil of Wager Swayne), who has given 
numerous recitals, is booked for many more, and 
likes Omaha because he believes in its big future, and 
is grateful for the response it makes to the bid of 
the young teacher; organist Simms, a fine example 
of the best type of musician, who combines thor- 
ough schooling with high ideals, has been in Omaha 
twenty years and won a lasting reputation there as 
an organist, piano teacher and harmony instructor ; 
Emily Cleve, another young musician, violinist, who 
has many pupils and makes frequent concert ap- 
pearances, one of them soon with the Tuesday 
Morning Club, on which occasion she will be accom 
panied by Mrs. L. F. Crowfoot, chairman of the 
program committee and sister of Frances Nash; 
Jonas Brill, violinist, a new arrival in Omaha, and 
an earnest intentioned and right speaking young 
man; and many others who called at the Fontenelle 
during our absence. 

And before we forget it, let us add to the pre- 
vious note about Walter B. Graham that he has 
charge of the choir at the Hanscom M. E. Church, 
was a pupil of Oscar Seagle and Jean de Reszke, 
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ind will give an Omaha recital in November. Four 
of the Graham pupils crack jokes of their own. 

\t a recent musicians’ dinner one of the local 
pianists was called upon to speak and indulged in 
much abuse of ragtime. When he finished, Organist 
J. H. Simms, the chairman, arose and said quietly: 
“I hereby appoint the gentleman who has just 
spoken a committee of one to suppress ragtime.” 

Miss Goetz (pupil of Thomas J. Kelly) and her 
brother, Doctor Goetz, were our hosts in several 
notor car jaunts. 

We had the honor of being entertained at a lun- 
cheon given by Henrietta Rees, at the University 
Club. Miss Rees is the music critic of the Omaha 
Bee, and that paper is to be congratulated upon pos- 
sessing a writer so well versed in her craft and so 
willing to learn more. Aside from vocal and instru- 
mental study already accomplished, Miss Rees is 
familiarizing herself now with counterpoint and or- 
chestration, her harmony and theory foundation 
having been established at courses taken in the East. 
She was also an organ pupil of Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte in Chicago. Miss Rees seconded most en- 
thusiastically our views on the fallaciousness of the 
‘propaganda”’ and on the poor fit of George Wash- 
ington’s mantle on the shoulders of his self appoint- 
ed successor. 

One of the popular songs in this State: 

“Good roads throughout Nebraska ; 
Good roads is all we ask for.” 

Musician X. in Omaha told us a story about his 
friend, a vocalist, whose father was a man of wealth 
but could not deter the son from a musical career. 
The young man’s name was Winifred. He popped 
up in Omaha one day and opened a studio there, 
although his home was in another city. Musician X. 
said to the newcomer after awhile: “Why did you 
come to this town? Your father is a prominent man 
in your own city. You have an unsurpassable social 
position there. You do not have to make a living. 
Why did you settle here?” The other answered: 
“Say, what in thunder can a fellow do in his own 
burg where everyone calls him ‘Winnie’ ?” 

Mme. Gadski gave a recital here recently. The 
enterprising management let loose a small balloon 
which floated about the city and was chased by 
many of those who had read in the dailies that any 
one capturing the balloon and bursting it open 
would find within two tickets for the Gadski con- 
cert. 

Thomas J. Kelly not long ago came across a poem 
by Browning called “Shop,” which may be as un- 
familiar to MusicaL Courter readers as it was to 
us. The remarkable lines read: 

Because a man has shop to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must live, 

Needs spirit lack all life behind, 

Ali stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give? 


I want to know a butcher paints, 
\ baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute! 


But—shop each day and all day long! 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong! 
From where these sorts of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how far! 
Henry Givin Cox, violinist, and conductor of the 
Omaha Symphony Study Orchestra, heads the 
Omaha School of Orchestral Instruments. In his 
booklet there is this page: 


The most correct, the most beautiful traditions in the 


ry of violin playing have been handed down direct to 
Henry Cox by the greatest teachers the world has known. 
Veracini to Tartini; Corelli to Somis; Somis and Tar- 
tini to Pugnani; Pugnani to Viotti, Pollani to Baillot; 
Baillot and Vioti to De Beriot; De Beriot to Sauret. 


Kreutzer to Habeneck; Habeneck to Leonard; Massart to 

Wieniawski; Leonard, Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps to 

Thompson. Sauret and Thompson to Riedelsberger, 
Dancla to Heft. 


Rode to Boehm, Spohr to David; Boehm and David to 
Joachim; Joachim to Hagemeister. 

Riedelsberger, Heft and Hagemeister to Henry Cox. 

The idea is an excellent one. “Great-great-grand- 
pupil of So and So” would be a good advertisement 
to put on one’s visiting card. Mr. Cox’s friends and 
pupils say, however, that he stands on his own 
merit. 

Corinne Paulson is a pianist who has made many 
public appearances and been rewarded with much 
critical praise as her scrapbook shows. She is a 
young musician of vivid imagination and pulsing 
temperament and should be able to tell interesting 
Keyboard stories when she faces audiences. Miss 
Paulson is a friend of Christine Miller and was with 
her when the latter paid her visit at the Mendelssohn 
Choir rehearsal. 

Frank Mach is one of the most ambitious and 
serious minded violin pedagogues we have met in a 
long while. He payed his own way through a course 
of study abroad, although his father has means, and 
with the same self reliant spirit this Omaha fiddle 
teacher now is building up a large following and 
asking favors of no one. He invited us to hear one 
of his pupils, little Olga Leitner, who is to give a 
concert on November 2 with Anna Leaf, a child 
pianist. Mr. Mach’s youthful disciple played two 
numbers for us, in which she revealed evidences of 
very careful schooling, her firm bowing, decisive at- 
tack, clean technic and agreeable tone being out- 
standing features of the performance. Tiny Miss 
Leaf, accompanied by her teacher, Sigmund Lands- 
berg, gave us part of the C major concerto of 
Mozart. 

A violinist who had been studying abroad said: 
“It is surprising how well I am able to play since my 
return from Europe. Over there I was thinking 
continually of the manner in which I was doing 
things; here I go ahead and do them.” 

Mary Miinchhoff, the former extremely popular 
coloratura and lyric soprano who had the concert 
world of Germany at her feet, is an Omaha girl, and 
she has settled here for a career as a vocal instructor. 
Miss Miinchhoff is extremely well satisfied with her 
class. 

silly Sunday, the dispenser of slang and religion, 
spent seven weeks in Omaha, preaching his notion 
of the gospel and asking his auditors to deposit their 
monetary thanks in the collection plate. Over $50,- 
000 was handed over to his treasury, and on the last 
day, at his “benefit,” about $20,000 went to his per- 
sonal credit. In the meantime most of the churches 
were closed in Omaha and many choir singers and 
organists were out of work, as they did not receive 
pay during their enforced vacation. Billy left 
Omaha the day before we arrived there, which may 
or may not have been a coincidence. 

In Omaha some of the retail merchants have 
banded themselves into an association which sup- 
ports certain concert endeavors in order to help the 
city in a civic and business sense by advertising its 
cultural importance. The Omaha retailers do not 
believe in using local talent for that purpose, greatly 
to the detriment of some of the musical phases of 
their city. They base their preference for outside 
attractions on the ground that they desire to employ 
those artists and organizations which exert the best 
drawing power at the box office. That is how to 
make patriotism practical. 

Important Traveling Note. 

En route from Omaha to Denver, the bill of fare 
in the diner informs us to this effect: ‘Cigarettes 
will not be sold in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas or 
Nevada.” 

Denver Musical Activity. 
Denver, Colo., October 28, rors. 

With the dust of journeying still upon us, we 
were sought out by several interviewers upon our 
arrival at the Brown Palace Hotel, which is brown 
and is a hotel, but assuredly is not a palace. Mark 
Twain remarked that interviewing ought to be done 


with a club. In Denver it is done by a group of 
uncommonly bright and understanding newspaper 
women. We quote the attached from the Denver 
Times of October 27, 1915, as an example of inter- 
viewing in which the subject (or is it the object?) 
is content not to change a word after reading the 
article. And Mary F. Glover, the writer, took no 
notes : 


A man widely known in musical affairs came to Denver 
this morning—-Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the 
Musica Courter. Accompanying him was Rene Devries, 
the general representative of the same paper. The two 
men, whose fingers rest upon the pulse of American musi- 
cal development, are here for a brief visit with the Denver 
musicians. It is a point in a series of informal calls which 
Mr. Liebling and Mr. Devries have been paying the musical 
folk of many cities that a closer touch may win for each 
something of real benefit. 

“T have come to Denver to meet your musicians,” Mr. 
Liebling explained, “I want the people of Denver to real- 
ize that our interest in musical things in this city is as 
keen as is our concern in musical matters in the Eastern 
cities. 

“The older writers of musical periodicals thought that 
music ended in Chicago, and that ‘Listen to the Mocking 
Bird’ and ‘Annie Laurie’ were the extent of the program 
beyond that point. We, however, hold a far different 
opinion. We realize that the West has the same advan- 
tage for development as the East. In every case music 
has been advanced by a few deeply interested people, and 
in the West are those who have done wonderful things. 
People went to Europe and visited the musical centers and 
came back to Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and other 
Western cities and began to spread the spirit. Every good 
th'ng had its beginning with two or three people devoted 
to the cause. The development in music is notable through- 
out the country, and an audience of 2,500 in New York is 
no more, proportionately, than one of 200 in Denver. 

“The women’s musical clubs have been a strong factor 
in this development. At the biennial of the Federated Mu- 
sical Clubs held last summer on the coast those who gave 
the best lectures were women from small towns of which 
we hear only occasionally, Men whom we count as big in 
the world of music stammered and hesitated. Those 
women, well poised and thoroughly confident, read papers 
and gave lectures of recognized merit. That is the influ- 
ence which is making America musical. Our symphony 
orchestras can be traced directly to the influence of the 
women who worked so hard to start them. We depend 
upon the women to sell our tickets and to interest the 
business men in the proposition. We must appreciate what 
they have done for the cause of music, 

“We have heard the assertion made that America is now 
free musically, having renounced the influence of Europe. 
It is not true, and the statement itself is provincial. We 
may as well say that we are free from the influence of 
Shakespeare and Keats in our literature, or that we have 
renounced the influence of Raphael and Rembrandt in our 
art. We are not free, and do not want to be. America is 
never deaf to any helpful influence. But we are develop- 
ing ourselves and the music of the country is better estab- 
lished than ever before. We recognize this as we go about 
in the cities meeting the musicians. Our trip is educationaf, 
and we shall profit by it. Music in Denver is as impor- 
tant as music in New York. The field cannot be circum- 
scribed. Music is universal.” 

Mr. Liebling will give his lecture, “Beethoven and Other 
Plagiarists,” heard with much delight at the biennial last 
June, tomorrow afternoon at 4 o’clock at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
Announcement could not be made until Mr. Liebling ar- 
rived in Denver. 


Denver has not yet reached that orchestral stage 
which prompts the local stationer to sell “Symphony 
Writing Paper,” like his colleague in Minneapolis, 
but nevertheless the symphonic spirit is growing 
apace in this city and as it develops it will bring in 
its train the equally important matter of symphonic 
support. For four years Horace E. Tureman has 
been conductor of the Denver Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and during part of that time his organization not 
only had to hold its ground, but also to meet com- 
petition in the shape of another symphonic body 
under Conductor Cavallo, a leader who has done 
honorable baton service in Denver. The weight of 
finance won the battle, however, and the guarantee 
fund supplied by Mr. Tureman’s wealthy sup- 
porters, as well as Mr. Cavallo’s failing health, made 
the struggle of his association a losing one and there- 
fore it was abandoned. The Denver Philharmonic 
Orchestra, sixty-five men strong, under Mr. Ture- 
man, will give six concerts this season. The first 
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took place recently, with Fritz Kreisler as the soloist. 
The Tureman players have performed most of the 
standard repertoire of classics and a goodly number 
of modern French and German works, among the 
latter being Mahler’s first symphony. Richard 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” is on the bills 
for this winter. In addition to his activities as a 
conductor, Mr. Tureman also gives theoretical as 
well as vocal instruction in his unusually artistic 
studio at the Denham Building. He was a com- 
position pupil of Vincent d’Indy in Paris. 

Denver has no music school of the size or musical 
importance warranted by the wealth and culture of 
the city. 

Henry Housely, director of the Apollo Club and 
Dean of the American Guild of Organists, is, too, the 
organist of St. John’s Cathedral and of the Temple 
Emanu-El. He has been in Denver twenty-seven 
years, coming to this country from England, where 
as a very young man he gained wide reputation as a 
composer, winning a prize with a composition 
praised highly by Joachim, and being the creator also 
of a string quartet heard and liked by Antonin 
Dvorak. Since then, Housely orchestral works have 
been performed frequently in England. Although 
kept very busy in Denver with his church work and 
vocal lessons, Mr. Housely did not lose his talent or 
his love for composition. He has written, among 
other things, three one act grand operas, all of 
which have been heard here. At the present moment 
he is completing another work in the same form, a 
Filipino love tragedy, for two singers. In 1904, Mr. 
Housely was leader of the Denver Select Choir, 
which won first prize at the St. Louis Fair. “When 
I first came to this city,” said Mr. Housely, “it 
seemed located in a very desert and we very few 
musicians felt ourselves isolated from the rest of 
the tonal world. Marvelous strides have been made, 
however, and todayewe are in touch with the artistic 


effort everywhere and have developed a musical life 


of our own which makes Denver take high rank 
with tonal communities generally. Personally I have 
every reason to feel proud of the recognition ex- 
tended to me in America, not only by Denver, but 
also by other cities. For instance, in Minneapolis, 
my works have been performed by Emil Oberhoffer 
and his orchestra. I wish to say that I think the 
Musica Courter has played a large role in modern 
American musical development. You have the finest 
and greatest musical paper in the world.” 

Mr. Housely informed us that there are eight cel- 
lists in the San Francisco Exposition Orchestra and 
that they represent eight different nationalities. Mr. 
Housely’s son is the Englishnian of the octet. 

Agnes Clark Glaister, Denver representative of 
the Musicat Courter, holds the highest salaried 
soprano church position in Denver, at the Central 
Presbyterian Church. The same distinction fell to 
her lot in Sioux City, Ia., for several years, and at 
the beginning of this season she received a similar 
offer from Kansas City. Mrs. Glaister, through her 
extremely amiable personality and her well grounded 
knowledge of the musical movement, has made her- 
self very well liked in Denver and expects to co- 
operate enthusiastically with its musicians in the 
endeavor to let outside localities know constantly 
what is being accomplished by the profession here. 
Mrs. Glaister gave us two of the most pleasurable 
hours of this trip by taking us for a drive in her 
. automobile and allowing us to enjoy the lovely 
Colorado sunshine and the wonderful vistas of snow 
capped peaks—two hundred miles of them—that 
cradle this spot so picturesquely. In the shadow of 
the Rockies and situated a mile above ocean level, 
Denver gives one a singular sense of exhilaration 
and a quickened perception of the bigness of things 
Western. 

An invitation to ascend Pike’s Peak was refused 
when we learned that the place has no symphony or- 
chestra and not even a conservatory of music. 

Harold Orth, of the Denver Music Company, for- 
merly was associated with Arthur P. Schmidt, the 





Boston publisher, and although he has been in Den- 
ver only five years or so, he is an eager and devoted 
champion of the city and of its musical achieve- 
ments. He expressed his great satisfaction at the 
trips we are making and said that their influence is 
being widely felt. 

Denver is to be “dry” after January 1, according 
to the decree of the latest election here. In a 
spirituous emporium on Sixteenth street we ob- 
served the warning sign: “Get your liquors now; 
only fifty-five days left before it will be too late.” 

Robert Sharp has a music and piano store here. 
He advertises: “Sec Sharp, the Music Man.” 

Attached is a list of pupils taken from the catalogue 
of a local music school : 


ELEMENTARY. 
Pci tee: (OU soo bs Ss cc cigk ieee sown Denver, Colo. 
Albvabes. Weeneeh (OMMO) .. «socio 6 i a ceivns Denver, Colo. 
PSE TEER CNR) iio) osoie ch vcivecncees Denver, Colo. 
Ge, SOON CRO ac is nc das Cackvebcckevee Denver, Colo 
Dee ate CRIMI os kin avic code deccsves Denver, Colo. 
Babcock, Katherine (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
Boden, Miss H. F. (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Caidwell, Margaret (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
Ce, Ea COINS oi gen ovo knee sivecss Denver, Colo. 
Carpenter, Vivian (piano).............sse0- Denver, Colo. 
Cle, SEN COMIN voce r faes aks cise eveness Denver, Colo. 
Cordingly, Elizabeth (piano)............... Denver, Colo. 
Re UCI os cco ween kcbcwvaaees Denver, Colo. 
DAME VA CWOCRE 0 So rece ccceeveees Denver, Colo. 
Emcwmmsot Biss. COMRMO) <0 ood cicveccceeivs Denver, Colo. 
Elliott, Dorothy (piano) ..........0.ccesede Denver, Colo. 
Pa Vat LOMNION 5 5 25.5 ok ccdecedeaveb e's Denver, Colo. 
Rope 0 we WOE a ca Sct caw eae conse eees Denver, Colo. 
Gustafson, Florence (vocal)................ Denver, Colo. 
COR RIREE: PENNE COREDED 25. 50s 5 ose kb ve maim onnce’ Denver, Colo. 
Hahnewald, Lillian (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
eS a ee Denver, Colo. 
Jackson, Melvin (piano)...............006- Denver, Colo. 
Fetes, Teteld Cotemie) . 2. 2s. ccc cues ccassees Denver, Colo. 
ymnt. “Lose * CCOGGE 2. 2. bias. ii keswe cds Laramie, Wyo. 
Loucks, Biclen (pieme).. . i. 25. owe ccccececs Denver, Colo. 
i CO Br CMD oe ais cw sv a ccs den Denver, Colo. 
ee as.) _) ae ee eee Denver, Colo. 
McLaughlin, Robert (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
McCullough, Ralph (vocal)............... Laramie, Wyo. 
po ge i  ) eine ng Denver, Colo. 
bichianen, By. (woend) . s.5co oc cecceiiceess Denver, Colo. 
Malmstrom, Mabel (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
Mills, Mrs. Gretchen (vocal)............... Denver, Colo. 
Nevet, Blameme: €VOGR)) oi oi occ ccc cceckevese Denver, Colo. 
Re a (nee Denver, Colo. 
ee |) ee re Denver, Colo. 
ee a re Denver, Colo. 
Catt Te COMMIT 66 Scien sag vietecnenace ox Denver, Colo. 
Cee een BOUND eo. chicks cdviaeeveeqos Denver, Colo. 
Ragsdale, Dolita (piano)........... Westminster College. 
Ragsdale, Frances (piano).......... Westminster College 
Le Fe CMOORE cis ko Sdadeviesccwesv Denver, Colo. 
Prete Te. COENEN cs oss eee cis cnc akeve'’ Denver, Colo. 
Roewe, Mabel: (piano) ..i....cseecccceccees Denver, Colo. 
Pe Ce NI 65 iho os wen b 00 ¢ ddvasacewe Denver, Colo. 
Saree Pramees CelGnG) .<.. cc es ceceues Denver, Colo. 
SONWEMs Ae. COMBMIO). . ion ce ec ccae cece Denver, Colo. 
Sigurd, Mes; Cee ys... ess ovine deduce Denver, Colo. 
Stuart; Mildred (piano)... 20... cceccsecs. Denver, Colo. 
Tuceet,: Docethy (oiano) «... 0. 0c veee ccs Denver, Colo. 
fp ee |) ee rrr Denver, Colo. 
White, Gwendolyn (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Toewer, meee: Sx. I. CWNGAND So oo cc sicecees Denver, Colo. 
INTERMEDIATE, 
Alem, Dire. (dramatic art)... 0.5665 isccses Denver, Colo. 
SU. SEMI COIINE Ds 6 es nonce convene ocees Denver, Colo. 
Pisen, paee,  Cdvammtic art) 2... 5.00030 00es Denver, Colo. 
ee err Denver, Colo. 
Pte Cee COUMIOD. 5 on. eck vse cancer eres Denver, Colo. 
et rer Denver, Colo. 
eee ee ree Denver, Colo. 
Caldwell, Georgia (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Corman, Mrs. (dramatic art).........cce08 Denver, Colo. 
Oe a eee Denver, Colo. 
Chown, Nellie (dramatic art).............. Denver, Colo. 
ee a SS re Denver, Colo. 
Ce COR” CUOIORED A. as ¢ Cec wasedceoascess Denver, Colo. 
Collum, Victoria (dramatic art)............ Denver, Colo. 
Cordingly, Margaret (piano)............... Denver, Colo. 
Cragmese, Seth Cyeedl). 22. 655s. 6. ect. Denver, Colo. 
Dean, Mrs. (dramatic art)...............+. Denver, Colo. 
Denning, Wayne (piano).................. Denver, Colo. 
RUIN MRS CIID oo ois 6 oc vba dinvs ce wees Denver, Colo. 
Edwards, Mrs. O. G. (piano).............. Denver, Colo. 
Engle, Dorothy (piano).............+...6.. Denver, Colo. 
Essley, Citarline (pianc').:..2..0..0.ese eee. Denver, Colo. 
Eabent: Prank (violin)... c.-..cccssccecsess Denver, Colo. 


i, Se a. ooo weve caveses ces Denver, Colo. 
peas ee SOP So oko as ck cc cecccicas Denver, Colo. 
Fishburn, Mrs. (dramatic art)............. Denver, Colo 
Forsyth, Margaret (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Gentry, Miss (dramatic art)................ Denver, Colo 
 ) eee Denver, Colo. 
Gittner, Wilma (piano)................00.- Denver, Colo. 
Gregory, Henry (vocal) ..............cceee- Denver, Colo. 
Hahnewald, Carlos (violin)................ Denver, Colo. 
Hahnewald, Paul (piano) ...............«.. Denver, Colo 
Faro, Dire. BA; C. (plamo)..... cc cccisccs Denver, Colo. 
Hart, Josephine (piano).............scce. Denver, Colo. 
Fee, BPO COMEDY. obo cscs. oc ncbesecs Denver, Colo. 
Hilliker, Frances (piamo).............:.... Denver, Colo. 
Hooper, Josephine (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Genevieve (piano)................... Denver, Colo. 
a eS eee ee Denver, Colo. 
Johnson, Ruth (piano)... 0... .ccccccccscs Denver, Colo. 
Johnson, Sidney (vocal)..............ccees Denver, Colo. 
WOM RO MUM ono evn we cccccecccncces Denver, Colo. 
Kilgrove, William (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
oe EY ee Denver, Colo. 
Kohankie, Mabel (piano).................. Denver, Colo 
Kohankie, Helen (piano).................. Denver, Colo. 
TS) a re Denver, Colo. 
Lowers, Fsay: Cplamie)...... 2... ccc eccecs Denver, Colo. 
MacMillan, Dorothy (piano)............... Denver, Colo. 
March, Rebecca (piano).................+. Denver, Colo. 
ee Denver, Colo. 
pS ee eee ae Denver, Colo 
McAllister, Ruth (vocal)............4 Albuquerque, N. M. 
McNeil, Helen (piano)...............ccece Denver, Colo. 
Merru, Mra: lL. Mi: (woeel)........ccccccs Denver, Colo. 
| ee? Denver, Colo. 
Milligan, Robert (piano)................... Denver, Colo. 
ee I CONOMINNS 5... we cn ccuceedacis Denver, Colo 
A) ee Denver, Colo. 
Morton, Harvey (wocal)..........ccccccces Denver, Colo. 
Morton, William (vocal).................. Denver, Colo. 
ta a) er Denver, Colo. 
Muntzing, Guidotta (voice and piano)..... Denver, Colo. 
Phillips, Harvey (vocal)................... Denver, Colo. 
POG Rn CUNO 6 oc onc onc ve vkcvccdace Denver, Colo. 
I COND dis osc ecnwdauwee. Denver, Colo. 
Richards, Annette (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Richards, Celia (piano). :.....2cccccccccace Denver, Colo. 
samapie, Thelen (piso)... cc. iss ccecsccccc Denver, Colo. 
Sampson, Miss (dramatic art)............. Denver, Colo. 
emule, Mira. L. Ei. (plane) ..ci....< ccc cscs Denver, Colo. 
Schlereth, Louise (piano)... .........ccccee- Denver, Colo. 
Sctwall, Alco (piano)... 2. .....5...000000- Denver, Colo. 
Schweikher, Mrs. (dramatic art)........... Denver, Colo. 
ee) Se tT err Denver, Colo. 
Shea, Mrs. M. W. (vocal)................. venver, Colo. 
Sloyn, Miss (dramatic art)................ Denver, Colo. 
Somers, Naomi (piano).................00. Denver, Colo 
Sprague, Edna May (vocal)................ Denver, Colo. 
Titus, Mr. C. D. (dramatic art)............ Denver, Colo. 
Thompson, Louise (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Traylor, Prank, (vocal)... .......2..ccccsss Denver, Colo. 
Twitchell, Blanche (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Waters, Marguerite (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
Where AM CWOGRD cc 5 cdc cocci ccccsceecn Denver, Colo. 
Wakeman, Miss (dramatic art)............ Denver, Colo. 
Ween SOON “CQIUMOD. 6 ois. osc cecevcsdnecn Denver, Colo. 
Williams, Esther (dramatic art)............ Denver, Colo. 
Williams, Ruby (piano), .................. Denver, Colo. 
Wilson, Harold F. (vocal)................. Denver, Colo. 
Winterbotham, Irene (vocal)............... Denver, Colo 
ADVANCED. 
Ammermann, Marie (vocal)................ Denver, Colo. 
3arnett, Margaret (piano)................. Denver, Colo. 
Bigelow, Ruth (piano)................. ...Denver, Coio. 
ee a | ce Denver, Colo. 
Ermer COON a. oka cance biacc vac dees Denver, Colo. 
Ce EI oo coc oko ccecccovces Eaton, Colo. 
ee Colyer, Neb. 


rr Denver, Colo. 
Dodge, Elizabeth (vocal)............2.<..- Denver, Colo. 
Donaldson, Muriel (theory)................ Denver, Colo 
Eccles, Mildred (vocal)...................-. Denver, Colo 
Puguamd, Ciede (vocal)... . 5.5. cccecccece Denver, Colo. 
OS Tere COMMUNE Se 5 oc cc wn cccculcceces Denver, Colo. 
Poster, Pverett (woeed). oi osc ccc ccccccsas Denver, Colo. 
i Re OM on bo. ca cc eva neccecenes Denver, Colo. 
Goebel, Marguerite (piano)................ Denver, Colo. 
Geomt, Bisesmat Cpiamb). < .. .. 5... ccc ccccces Denver, Colo. 
Hanifen, Edna (piano).................... Denver, Colo. 
See ee CARIB iis oo. se cvencaces Denver, Colo. 
Hilliker, Marcia (piano)................... Denver, Colo. 
ER ee ees Denver, Colo. 
ee) SE ne Denver, Colo. 
Johnson, Evelyn (piano)................... Denver, Colo. 
Johnson, Harriet (piano).................. Denver, Colo. 
Koehler, Elizabeth (piano)................. Denver, Colo 
ee Denver, Colo 
RY Re ee a eee Denver, Colo 
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Mackay, Roberta (organ)............00..0% Denver, Colo. 
McMeen, Wanda (piano)...............+6. Denver, Colo. 
Michaelson, Helen (piano)...............6. Denver, Colo. 
Parsons, Chauncey (vocal)......... ....--Boulder, Colo. 
ae Denver, Colo. 
cove ene Denver, Colo. 

a ..Denver, Colo. 
(icxttns ee Ovid, Colo. 
asaeaeee Denver, Colo. 
ee Denver, Colo. 
....Denver, Colo. 

y's pale’ ....Denver, Colo. 
Pe Denver, Colo. 
Waaner, Mrs, (98RD) s6 o5cesckensesnssnnee Denver, Colo. 
Wagener, Williard B. (organ).............. Denver, Colo. 
Walker. Olive (piano) «2.06 ds assnccs ung en Denver, Colo. 
Whitehead, Mrs. (organ) «<aic0ssdcaee Denver, Colo. 
Wyman, Gertrude (piano)............ese0. Denver, Colo. 


arsons, Chauncey (vocal).. 


Richards, Virginia (vocal).. 
Roberts, Madge (vocal) 
ll, Helen 


Leota 


Rockw (vocal). 


Saunders (piano) 
Harriet (vocal) 

Sibley, Miss (piano).... 
Strausser, Anna M 
Jewell 


Kate 


haw 


(piano)...... 


} 


Pibbals (piano ) 


lruelsen, 


(plano).... 


(plano)....... 


Carle 


(piano). 


ALUMNI. 


IQIO, 
cake keen bone Lamar, Colo. 
Bn rs yest Denver, Colo. 
ppc bAU Sue Ae Ee Chicago, Iil. 
IQII. 
Pye. 7 ee 
snag aa we aioe eee eee Denver, 
a hintglie bis obvants Bika e eee Denver, 


rgia 
Meyers, Mary 


a ae 


Cox, Gee 


»extone, 


Utah 
Colo. 
Colo. 


cesueeaes ....Denver, Colo. 
iiseeek onan Denver, Colo. 
BR ees Denver, Colo. 
PT ey ere a Denver, Colo. 
Utah 


Davidson, Sarah Hunter 


Koumrian, Grace Irwin. 


Mackay, Roberta 
Moore, Bertha 


wbeld, Metta 


Heian, i... uy askoak eines heel Denver, Colo. 
Se) a A rr Pe rer Denver, Colo. 
Per rete Denver, Colo. 
Colo. 


Crowley, 
Lewis, 


j 


Richards, Virginia May.... 


Schofie ld, Mabel 
7 Colo. 
aku b abe vaeb ee cee mene Denver, Colo. 

ee en sh Denver, Colo. 


Elizabeth... 


, May 


Dodge E 
Lambi 


Walker 


Note in the foregoing list where nearly all the 
pupils and graduates come from. That, to our mind, 
is one reason why local music schools should adver- 
tise in a national publication like the MusicaL Cou- 
RIER. 

John C. Wilcox, vocal teacher, called on us at the 
hotel and had much to relate of interesting musical 
Denver. Mr. Wilcox is the teacher of 
Princess Tsianina Kedfeather and friend and busi- 
ness adviser of Charles W. Cadman. Many years 
ago Mr. Wilcox ran a musical paper in the East, 
called The Concert Goer, but he says that his present 
connection with musical journalism consists merely 
of writing an occasional Denver letter for publica- 
tion. Mr. Wilcox likes the West and his feeling 
evidently is reciprocated by Denver, for he has many 
pupils here. He deplores, however, the attitude of 
part of the local press, which does not seem to be 
satisfied with the present orchestral situation in his 


affairs in 


city. 

\ll the prominent musicians were visitors at the 
hotel. Among them, Nelson Sprackling, organist at 
the First Congregational Church and at the Paris 
Theatre, is one of those most in demand, for in addi- 
tion to his work at the organ, he also teaches the 


piano and has a large and growing class. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Sprackling intends to make piano 


teaching his real life’s work and is intensely inter- 
ested in every phase of that subject, being thorough- 

familiar, for instance, with such an ultra modern 
levelopment as the Dalcroze system of eurhythmic 
gymnastics. “However,” explained Mr. Sprackling, 
not a faddist, and I do not believe in systems 
ind methods merely as so many musical nostrums 
There 


is only one correct method of teaching music, and 
» db 


I am 
put forth to capture the unthinking crowd. 


that is the method based on the sound principles of 
art and common sense. All the really great teachers 
employ the same basic principles and it is only the 
desire of some of their disciples to enhance their 
own importance, that leads to all the mummery and 
mystery associated in the public mind with some of 
the The persons who are 
credited with being the original inventors of these 
methods’ usually are the first ones to deny the flat- 


so-called ‘methods.’ 


tering impeachment. Leschetizky and Kullak al- 
ways denied that they taught according to any 
‘method.’ Any ‘method’ is tyrannical and nearly 
always confines the teacher to one view of his sub- 
ject and prevents him from seeing other sides and 
adapting himself to the individuality of each pupil.” 
Very sound opinions, supported by sensible teachers 
everywhere. Mr. Sprackling came to Denver from 
Cleveland, Ohio, about seven years ago. 

Cassell Brothers, representatives of the Mason & 
Hamlin piano and owners of a very handsome and 
prosperous establishment, were kind enough to put 
at our disposal the instrument used by us at our talk 
before the Tuesday Musical Club. 

Leader Cavallo has charge of the music at the 
Brown Palace Hotel. We noticed that no ragtime 
was on his programs. 

Robert Slack, formerly manager of a star artist 
course which insured to Denver a hearing of all the 
itinerant performers of note, now has merged his 
series with that of the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
is impresario of both enterprises, having charge of 
the business arrangements for the orchestra and the 
engagements of its soloists. It was a wise idea on 
the part of the orchestra executives, for Mr. Slack’s 
ability and his long residence in Denver had enabled 
him to win a very large clientéle for his attractions. 
In a recent interview in the Denver Post, Mr. Slack 
defended the Denver public and gave an expert view 
of its makeup, as follows: “I know everyone who 
will go to a musical entertainment, even those who 
will go occasionally. I have a list of every person 
who likes music and goes to concerts regularly, or 
now and then. And if they all come out to some 
unusual attraction—every one of them—the total 
number would not go over 2,000. -That is the ex- 
treme of musical audiences in this city. You see, I 
have made it a study, a business, to find out, and I 
positively know. So that when musical attractions 
come to the Auditorium—excepting, of course, 
grand opera, which has an appeal other than musical 
--most of them will be lost in the great capacity of 
the building, and the newspapers will say next day 
that there was present ‘a small but appreciative au- 
dience.’ ” 

Florence Siever Middaugh, voice teacher and 
soloist, has appeared publicly in most localities in 
the United States, but of late her itinerary included 
especially Colorado and the Middle Western States. 
Her concert career was begun in New York, where 
she lived for five years. 

Charles Bohon, of the Knight-Campbell Music 
Company, believes in the musical future of this 
country and of the West in particular. Mr. Bohon 
bases his faith primarily on what he has observed 
in his own business, where the demand for sheet 
music is confining itself more and more to requests 
for the best class of works. Mr. Bohon says that 
the same state of affairs applies to Indianapolis and 
Pittsburgh, where he formerly was active in the 
music selling industry. 

Helen Hersey gives costume recitals, prefacing 
her singing of the period music with explanatory 
talks. She intends to tour extensively, beginning 
next January. Miss Hersey says that she finds no 
prejudice anywhere against the American artist. 
She was a bit afraid when she returned to Denver 
that she would be regarded as a local product and 
be made to suffer accordingly in the price offered 
for her services, but to her great relief and delight 
she found that her fees compared favorably with 
those obtained by her in other communities. Miss 
Hersey loves to sing in Russian, she says, for most 
of the words end in vowels, and the tongue sounds 
as fluent and liquid as Italian. 

“The Kneisel Quartet never has appeared in Den- 
ver to a paying house,” says the Denver Post of 
October 24, 1915. On the occasion of the most re- 
cent appearance of the organization in Denver, they 
were backed by Everett Steele, Fritz Thies and 
Pat Fisher, and according to the Post, “when the 


affair was over, those three gentlemen paid a hun- 
dred dollars each as their share of the loss. They 
have done this more than once, knowing exactly 
what the loss would be.” 

Edward B. Fleck turned out to:be an old ac- 
quaintance from Utica, N. Y., where he succeeded 
us as the head of the piano department at the con- 
servatory run by Louis Lombard, and afterward 
bought by Mr. Fleck. Since that time Mr. Lom- 
bard, Mr. Fleck, and ourself have become multi- 
millionaires, although Mr. Lombard is the only one 
of us recognized in that capacity by the world, what 
with his marvelous chateau at Lugano, his private 
orchestra, and his great entertainments for Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns, etc. Mr. Fleck tried a season 
or two in the Northwest after leaving Utica, but 
finally found a fertile field in Denver, where he has 
worked up a very large and enthusiastic class. He 
is a most capable instructor and an excellent concert 
performer and lecturer on music. In former years 
Mr. Fleck was a New Yorker, having taught at two 
conservatories there. 

From the Denver Rocky Mountain News of Oc- 
tober 28, 1915: “‘Women of America have con- 
tributed too largely to the musical world, especially 
in recent years, not to be given the ballot,’ declared 
Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the Musicar 
Courier.” Now for our annihilation by the Antis. 

Henry Bernard Murtagh is the organist of the 
Isis Theatre and has made a brilliant reputation for 
himself locally for his fine performances of the con- 
cert repertoire and his graphic tonal illustrations of 
the screen pictures. Te is enabled to shine in this 
improvisatory art because of his exceptional gift for 
composition, a talent he proved amply when we used 
to know him in New York as the composer of many 
songs and other musical numbers used in the Zeig- 
feld and Foy productions and in “The Winsome 
Widow” when winsome Emmy Whelen was its star. 
Mr. Murtagh said: “I love my work at the organ 
here, and it pays munificently, but I do not neglect 
composition and I am writing all the time, especially 
in the higher forms. I have destroyed many of my 
efforts, but some I have retained and I trust that 
they will be found worthy when I summon up the 
courage to put them before the public. I firmly in- 
tend to follow the career of a composer some day. 
The reason why I am so fond of my organ perform- 
ances here is because it gives me such plentiful op- 
portunity to play good music. My audiences are 
very much larger at the theatre than they would be 
at private recitals I might give. I wish you to tell 
the readers of the Musica Courter that I consider 
it by all odds the essential music paper for the pro- 
fession and the musical public. It is a great news- 
paper.” Mrs, Murtagh is a lyric soprano who has 
gained much success in concert and is in line to 
garner further fame and shekels. 

Armin Doerner, solo pianist and teacher, has a 
busy studio here. He was connected for many years 
with the Cincinnati College of Music. 

Adams Owen, basso, and Mrs. L. May West 
Owen, pianist, occupy studios at the very modern 
and attractive Denham Building. Mr. Owen was 
spoken of to us as a teacher and solo artist of un- 
usual attainments, while Mrs. West was referred to 
generally as the leading Denver authority on the 
scientific piano instruction of children. 





Self Sacrifice Note. 


October 28, rors. 
Aboard the train bound for Wichita from Denver, 
the colored porter was not especially occupied, so 
he asked general representative Devries and ourself 
to play cards with him. Very regretfully we de- 
clined. 


En Route Pencillings. 
Kansas is a place of surprises. In the neighbor- 
hood of Hutchinson the temperature took on such 
August heat that the train stateroom became a 
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Turkish bath and we are minus coat and waistcoat as 
we dictate these notes. 

Pueblo Indians were not seen at Pueblo, Col. ; 
Newton pippins were not seen at Newton, Kan.; 
Spaniards were not in striking evidence at La Junta, 
Col., and no gushing sources were observed at 
Colorado Springs.. However, the latter pretty re- 
sort afforded a majestic view of snow capped Pike’s 
Peak, seemingly, in the clear air, about several 
hundred odd yards upward. 

In Denver, one of the towering mountain tops that 
appeared to be a mile or two distant was found on 
inquiry to be seventy-five miles away. 

Music in Kansas is the subject of our next study 
period, and when it is over in a week or so, we shall 
have covered exactly 6,000 miles on the present trip, 
with the journey Kansas City-Chicago-New York 
still to follow. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


—© 


THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA BEQUEST. 


The Musicar Courter was the first musical paper 
to publish definite news of the splendid bequest 
amounting to about $700,000 which has just fallen 
to the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association 
through the generosity of the late M. Cora Dow. 
The following statement issued by the above named 
association gives evidence that it is thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the good fortune which has come its 
way through Miss Dow’s noble act: 











The endowment comes at a most opportune time, when 
it will thoroughly establish the previous accomplishments 
of the orchestra on a solid basis and offer a firm founda- 
tion for a wider development in the future. It will make 
possible the realization of the dreams held for this cher- 
ished institution of the Queen City, not only by a large 
portion of the public which has always been loyal in its 
support, but by the small group of public spirited men and 
women who unselfishly and generously gave of their time, 
energy and money to promote its success. 

The endowment comes as the expression, on the part of 
Miss Dow, who was one of the wealthiest women of Cin- 
cinnati, of her appreciation of the importance of the or- 
chestra to the city and of her conviction of the necessity 
of supporting it. Just what the orchestra does mean to 
Cincinnati, to the Middle West, and finally to the musical 
development of the ‘entire country, only those who have 
patiently labored to develop it and to promote its influ- 
ence can fully understand. Of the contributors to the 
orchestra fund who had the interest of the orchestra con- 
stantly in their minds and thoughts, M. Cora Dow was 
conspicuous for being one of the most sympathetic and 
gerierous. While indisputably the most successful business 
woman in the city, she was also an ardent lover of music 
and a generous supporter during her life time of all musi- 
cal institutions. Many are the successful young musicians 
on the high road to success today, who owe to M. Cora 
Dow a support and encouragement which made that suc- 
cess possible. Working her own way from the most hum- 
ble of business beginnings, Miss Dow doubtless fully un- 
derstood the bitterness of struggle and the pang of disap- 
pointment. During the many years in which she was a 
contributor to the orchestra fund she no doubt, took full 
cognizance of the effort put forth to carry the orchestra to 
an ultimate success and when she disbursed her great for- 
tune, kept in mind the needs of this institution. 

With the same business acumen which was, no doubt, 
responsible for her own success, she leaves the great en- 
dowment to be administered by the Board according to its 
own discretion. No plans have yet been made as to how 
the money shall be expended, other than making more 
than ever possible the sustaining of the high standard 
both in orchestral performance and in the matter of solo- 
ists which, even in its darkest moments, has always char- 
acterized the orchestra. 

While the interest on the endowment will go far toward 
carrying out these ideals, one of the greatest reasons for 
the satisfaction which the entire city feels in the gift, is 
that it will doubtless form the nucleus of an endowment 
fund which shall place the orchestra on an absolutely se- 
cure finanacial foundation and permit it to follow the ar- 
tistic tenor of its way undisturbed by financial upheavals. 
Already there are rumors abroad in the city that the noble 
example of this large minded and large hearted woman is 
to be followed by others. 


Leiiatiatllginiaaina 


Our office boy is a genius in his way. He twisted 
the letters of Beethoven’s name into the anagram: 








“Be even hot,” and hé got Chopin contorted into 
“O pinch.” We had to send for the ambulance, 
however, when he dislocated his neck over Tschai- 
kowsky. But he manages to whisper that Verdi 
was a “Diver.” 





——@ 


MME. GADSKI’S IMPRESSIVE PROGRAM. 


Young singers at the beginning of their careers 
can hardly appreciate the art, study, experience and 
physical exertion required to interpret such a pro- 
gram as Johanna Gadski presented to her admiring 
hearers at Aeolian Hall, New York, last Friday 
afternoon, October 29. ‘This great artist, who is 
famous in the operatic world particularly for her ap- 
pealing and impressive impersonation of the heroines 
of Wagner’s music dramas, is, nevertheless, as much 
at home in the songs of the German composers as 
in the operas. She began her career as a lyrical 
artist in such works as Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” and Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” She sang 
the graceful, smooth and melodious music of “The 
Magic Flute” long before she attempted the stormy 
passion and dramatic fervor of “Isolde.” We men- 
tion this fact to show that Mme. Gadski was a 
singer pure and simple before she launched out as 
a dramatic artist. 

And it is precisely this solid lyrical foundation on 
bel canto that makes all the superstructure of, 
dramatic and emotional interpretation so convincing. 
Whatever this artist does is always grounded and 
rooted in song. If she whispers she does so with a 
properly placed mezzo voce. If she declaims she 
never exceeds the bounds of full voiced singing. 
And then, in addition to all this vocal and physical 
equipment, she brings to her task a musical mind 
broadened and well stored with a knowledge of all 
the styles from Mozart to Wagner and a long ex- 
perience in presenting all kinds of musical works to 
the public of many lands. That is why a vocal re- 
cital by Johanna Gadski is of more than usual im- 
portance to the music lovers of America. A great 
singer, a student, an actress, a traveled woman, in 
the height of her mature powers, she commands the 
respect of the musical world. It is not necessary for 
her to select a program for the purpose of demon- 
strating her voice and art. She is accepted and 
placed. We know her worth. 





What we wanted to hear from this artist was 
exactly what she gave us—an authoritative interpre- 
tation of some of the best songs of her native Ger- 
many. English ballads, French chansons, Italian 
arias, she left to other specialists in other styles. 
We know, however, that Mme. Gadski can interpret 
other styles, and that it was not necessity but choice 
which determined this famous German soprano to 
sing the works she best understood and could inter- 
pret. 

Her long and varied program began with Donna 
Elvira’s aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and 
ended with Henschel’s “Morgenhymne.” Between 
these two very widely separated and contrasted com- 
positions came Schumann’s “Waldesgesprach” and 
“Schneegléckchen”; Schubert’s “Die Stadt”; 
Franz’s “Gute Nacht,” “Lieber Schatz, sei wieder 
gut” and “Im Herbst”; Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit” 
and “Der Schmied” ; Liszt’s “Ueber allen Wipfeln” ; 
Wagner’s “Schmerzen”; Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” ; 
Richard Strauss’ “Allerseelen” and “Caecilie” ; 
Eugen Haile’s “Weisse Wolken” and “Teufelslied” ; 
Paul Eisler’s “Marching Song” and “Requiem.” 

In no case did Mme. Gadski spare herself or relax 
to trifle. One of her extra numbers was Schubert’s 
“Erlking,” which she sang in the highest key, even 
though she has plenty of low notes to sing that 
exacting ballad in F minor, or even in E minor for 
that matter. This earnestness of purpose, which 
placed art before ease, was characteristic of this 
serious singer’s work. She always put the composer 
first. That is one of the most potent reasons why 


she ranks so high as a great and famous interpreter 
of the master music of Germany. 

It is unimportant, though pleasant, to add that 
she was almost overwhelmed with flowers, which 
were lavished on her as freely as applause. 

The tones of the American Steinway burst from 
a floral mountain of Japanese chrysanthemums, “like 
the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank of 
violets,” as Shakespeare puts it. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY BEGINS ITS SEASON. 


Max Reger’s variations and fugue on a theme by 
Mozart must not be taken too seriously. They are 
the musical counterpart of a postprandial talk over 
the wine and cigars. Reger practically says: ‘“Talk- 
ing about Mozart reminds me of a good story. 
Listen!” Then he proceeds to relate a humorous 
incident or two, a bit of history, a serious moment, 
and so on, to the end. He touches on a “Tristan” 
passage, a Berlioz effect, a Handelian fugue, and a 
Bach counterpoint, and concludes with the remark 
that “it is strange how a little Mozart theme should 
have led us so far afield in old and modern music.” 

The lack of bold and original themes by Reger 
himself and the odd mixture of styles in the new 
chromatic harmonies and the old contrapuntal pas 
sages must prevent this clever paraphrase of Reger 
from ranking as a permanent work of art. Mean- 
while Mozart’s little A major sonata remains as it 
was before Max Reger quoted the first theme of it 
as the text of his after dinner speech. The musical 
world would probably have been better served if 
Reger had accepted the variations for this theme, 
which Mozart himself wrote, and which have en- 
dured for a century and a half, and had used his 








own great art in arranging them for the modern 
symphony orchestra. 

This rococo work was heard for the first time in 
America at the first pair of New York Philhar- 
monic Society’s concerts, for this season, on Thurs- 
day evening, October 28 and Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 29, in Carnegie Hall. The concerts began 
with MacDowell’s Symphonic poem, “Launcelot and 
Elaine,” a comparatively early work of the eminent 
American composer, and one in which the longing 
and the heartache are more in evidence than the 
joy and passion of the lovers. It is a solid piece 
of good workmanship well worthy of the fine inter- 
pretation it received from Josef Stransky and the 
orchestra. 

For real orchestral virtuosity, however, the per- 
formance of Berlioz’s tricky and_ treacherous 
“Queen Mab” scherzo left nothing to be desired 
No accident happened either to the perilous chords 
in harmonics for the violins or to the wayward 
phrases for the horns. It was an excellent per- 
formance by a great orchestra. Conductor Stran- 
sky may well be proud of it. 

The second part of the program was devoted to 
Tschaikowsky’s F minor symphony, No. 4, a pleas 
ing work which has already outlived the sensational 
effects of the once too popular sixth symphony by 
the same fiery composer. 

Carnegie Hall was well filled, at these initial con- 
certs and there were many prolonged outbursts of 
applause for this truly international program of 
American, German, French and Russian music. 

Would that the Hague tribunal might decide on 
an international spelling of the famous Russian 
composer’s name! Every program maker appears 
to make a law unto himself when he writes Tschai- 
kowsky, as the composer wrote it. 


California’s two splendid expositions and their 
musical activities soon will pass into history. How- 
ever, the inference is not to be drawn that music 
will enter a comatose condition with the passing of 
the expositions: on the contrary, the tonal art is 
making steady strides in the Golden State. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
SEASON INAUGURATED. 


[he twentieth season of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orehe stra was auspiciously opened by Dr. Ernst 
wald and a men ot = afternoon and 


preciative wnthene es. “Dr. Kunwald’s reception at 


a 
the concerts was in the nature of a veritable ovation, 
e crowds assembled not being satisfied until the 
gifted leader had repeatedly bowed his acknowledg- 
ment lhe personnel of the orchestral body is 
vithout doubt an improved one, new additions show- 
g up well and improving the general ensemble even 
beyond the high standard which has been set in re- 
cent years. Dr. Kunwald himself was in fine fettle 
able to inspire his men so thoroughly that 
the result obtained must be favorably compared with 
the best the orchestra has hitherto offered. 

While the program was not such as would offer a 
strain upon any of the better symphony organiza- 
ions technically, its artistic value was certainly much 
enhanced by the temperamental and musical rendi- 
tion it received by those concerned with its rendi- 
tion. The opening number, Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony was performed in memory of Miss M. Cora 
Dow, whose generous benefaction has put the or- 
chestra beyond all want financially, as explained in 
The work was given 
a reading full of piety and yet not so hide bound in 


last week’s MusicAL COURIER. 


its traditional side as to destroy the personality be- 
hind it. It was a most enjoyable performance. 
lhe second number on the program was Handel’s 
“Concerto Grosso,” No. 10, for strings and basso 
continuo. These concerti grossi of Handel seem to 
be great favorites with Dr. Kunwald, who takes 
— in performing them in the original, i. e., by 
conducting the performance from the piano bench, 
he, himself, there elaborating upon the figured bass. 
Kunwald’s efforts in his double capacity were, 
aré, well appreciated by the au- 
“Tasso,” was the 
third and last number and brought the program to 


a most effective close. 


as they always 


diences. Liszt’s symphonic poem, 


rhe Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra played an en- 


gagement at Dayton, Ohio, earlier in the week, and, 
from all accounts, scored a greater success than ever 
in the neighboring city. Next week there will be a 
oncert in Indianapolis, the first given there in some 


years. 








A FALSE SYSTEM. 


Judging by the announcements of several sym- 
phonic orchestras of this country, the American 
omposer of orchestral works is going to receive 
this season something more than the usual attention 
In other words, 
more of his works are going to be played. 

Whether or not this is due to the fact that it is 
unusually hard to bring scores and orchestral parts 


hich generally falls to his lot. 


of the European novelties across the water this 
year, it is a step in the right direction, provided 
that the basis, upon which the various compositions 
to be heard have been chosen, is one of pure merit 
and nothing else. 

Now to face this question frankly. Is it true 
that these new pieces were chosen strictly on their 
merit? The answer is “yes” and “no Some of 
them have been so chosen; but in some other cases 
it is to be feared that motives largely of a musical- 
In other 
words, the composer or his friends have been able 
to exert some special influence, which has more or 


political nature have influenced the choice. 


ed the choice upon the conductor or his 
Chis is not as it should be, but 
it is so, as any one on the inside will readily recog- 


less for 


board of directors. 


ize in perusing the lists of American novelties 
which have been issued by the various orchestras 
throughout ‘the country. 

It must be understood that this is not a personal 
condemnation at all, either of the orchestras, the 


conductors-—frequently neither of them are to 
blame—or of the composers, who have a legitimate 
interest in their compositions and a natural desire 
to hear them played. But it is a false system. 

If the day ever comes when the standard of merit 
is the sole one by which such works shall be chosen 
—and it is possible to bring such a condition about 
—we would have fewer American orchestral novel- 
ties, but those heard would be of a better class. 
And the good interests, both of American music 
and its composers will be better and more legiti- 
mately advanced than at present under the com- 
bined politics-pull-merit system, that too often 
brings before the public, music in which it has no 
interest nor fairly can be expected to take any. 


ne 


MELBA’S NEW YORK CONCERT. 





Last Sunday afternoon, October 31, a Melba con- 
cert was given at Carnegie Hall, New York. If it 
had not been a beautiful, almost summer like day 
outside, the auditorium would surely have been over- 
crowded ; as it was, it was very well filled. lt was 
an audience which had come to see and hear the 
famous prima donna and which went away at the 
end well and rightly satisfied with what it had seen 
and heard. 

Were she quite unknown, Mme. Melba would 


* prejudice any audience in her favor before she had 


sung a note, by the ideally satisfactory way in which 
she walks on to the stage and greets her hearers. 
That is a complete and finished art in itself, as is her 
way of acknowledging applause, points which 
should be impressed upon the minds of the many 
aspiring Melbas who were undoubtedly in the au- 
dience on Sunday afternoon. 

In her singing Melba was—Melba. Let us say 
frankly that especially in the colorature work she 
occasionally strayed from the pitch. But the same 
unsurpassable Melba quality of voice was there, es- 
pecially in the middle and lower registers, the same 
glorious knowledge of how to sing, the same under- 
standing of exactly what the audience wants to hear 
from her. In fact, to paraphrase the Bard of Avon, 
Melba was herself again, which statement is, in 
itself, a quite sufficiently complete criticism and re- 
view. She began with Handel’s “Sweet Bird,” with 
André Maquarre playing the flute obligato very 
beautifully. The second group included the 
“Prayer” from Tosca and the “Farewell” from “La 

Boheme.” Then came Duparc’s “Chanson Triste” 
and two songs of Bemberg’s, the program ending 
with Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose.” Best were the 
Handel aria and the two Bemberg songs. The Puc- 
cini numbers were capitally done, but with piano and 
without stage they revealed too clearly the limita- 
tions of the Italian’s muse. There was a great deal 
of applause and a great many flowers, among them 
a huge basket accompanied by a delegation from the 
American Polish Relief Committee, for the benefit 
of whose funds Mme. Melba has given her services. 
There were encores, “John Anderson, My Jo, John,” 
Tosti’s “Good Bye”—-one of the most effective num- 
bers of the afternoon—and the same composer’s 
“Mattinata,” which Mme. Melba sung at an extraor- 
dinary fresh and vigorous pace, playing her own ac- 
companiment very badly, but greatly to the delight 
of the audience. 

There are those who, taking Mme. Melba’s long 
years of service into account, are apt to write their 
reviews of a Melba concert from the “veteran” 
standpoint. Mme. Melba’s singing still justifies 
itself. If she be a “veteran” we should be glad to 
welcome a whole Grand Army of such. 

Assisting her were Beatrice Harrison, cellist, and 
Robert Parker, baritone. The women cello players 
of the day who may be rightly ranked as great 
artists, may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Beatrice Harrison belongs among them. She played 
exceptionally well last Sunday, but Handel’s sonata 


and the three little pieces of her second group were 
but mere hors d’ceuvres of the feast which one en- 
joys hearing from an artist of her ability. Mr. 
Parker, who previous to this year has done practi- 
cally nothing but operatic work, in Germany and 
with the Quinlan Opera Company on its world tour, 
has a large and sonorous voice. He sang his num- 
bers, which included the “Pagliacci” prologue, with 
acceptable art and with clear enunciation worthy of 
special praise. 


amen Gelso 


ORGAN RECITALS AT MORMON 
TABERNACLE IN SALT LAKE CITY. 





Not only organ and general musical circles, but 
also the American public at large are aware of the 
important place which the “Miltonic instrument,” 
(as the organ was called by a literary man) has 
played in the tonal history of the famous Mormon 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. For a long time the 
recitals given there on its celebrated organ have been 
part of the attraction which drew visiting tourists 
to the edifice, and the tales they carried away of the 
splendid music they heard, helped to establish all 
over the country the fame of the Tabernacle instru- 
ment and of its long time player, John J. McClel- 
lan and his two accomplished assistants, Tracy Y. 
Cannon, and Edward P. Kimball. Their programs 
consisted of the best class of organ music and they 
were performed with consistent skill, taste and au- 
thority. To gain an idea of the actual work done at 
the Tabernacle during 1915 by the three players 
aforementioned, and to appreciate the attendance 
drawn to the recitals, it is necessary only to glance 
over the attached tabulated schedule. 

Number of veoptlar recitele iia 5 6565 See beak 108 
Played as follows: J. J. McClellan, 35. “Mr. Mc- 
Clellan was twice at the Exposition in California. 
E. P. Kimball, 40. Mr. Kimball has been in the 
city all summer, 
T. Y. Cannon, 30. Mr. Cannon was absent two 
weeks in August on vacation. 
pn de! URE Ste ee fe ee Fae PaCS te ahkxiars 30 
McClellan, 22. 
Kimball, 8. 


Special fast: Way pervicee i oko koko hk sa ckes inane soe 
McClellan, 5. 
Cannon, 1. 
Estimated average attendance (very conservative)... . 2,500 
Estimated total attendance..........sccccccececcs . -270,000 
Number of selections rendered...............ccccccees 672 


(This includes the world’s best organ and orches- 
tral music; also transcriptions). 
Total number of hours spent by organists at the 68 
ok EE ee Pee aie oh FE ein te aes on OR ‘v0 0 Gt6 


(This total does not include Sunday services, 
conference meetings and choir rehearsals). 


SESE WRN 


Whatever else there is this season in London mu- 
sical circles, courage does not seem to be lacking. 
Youth and Music, a small monthly edited by Percy 
A. Scholes, came out with its first number in Oc- 
tober. It is published by The Music Student, Ltd., 
a non-profit sharing company connected with the 
Music Teachers’ Association and the Home Music 
Study Union. The paper is, in reality, a young folks 
supplement to the Music Student. The first number 
has but eight pages of reading matter, costs two 
pence (four cents, at which rate per page the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER would cost on the average more than 
twenty-five cents a number), and contains various 
articles and stories of a musical nature, attractively 
gotten up for the child of eight years or older. 


paniceey vuoneecee 


Once there was a New York baritone, who jour- 
neyed to the far West, several miles beyond Syra- 
cuse, to sing in “Elijah.” His singing was appre- 
ciated. There is no doubt of it, for the following 
morning the leading local newspaper said, “Mr. 

sang ‘It Is Enough’; and it was.” 
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Arthur M. Abell, Berlin, representative of the MUSICAL 
CouRIER, sends in the following translation of an article 
which will be of much interest to the many friends and ad- 
mirers of the late Rafael Joseffy. 

Alexander Moszkowski, the editor of the Lustige 
Blaetter, and brother of Moritz Moszkowski, writes in the 
Berliner Tageblatt some interesting personal recollections 
of Rafael Joseffy. Of special interest is what, he has to 
say about Joseffy’s first public appearance in Berlin, which 
occurred shortly after the death of his teacher, Carl Taus- 
sig, in 1871. Joseffy introduced himself with Chopin’s E 
minor concerto, which always was one of his best numbers. 
“A few months after Taussig’s early death,” writes Mosz- 
kowski, “Joseffy let his light shine for the first time in 
public at Kroll’s Theatre, where he performed Chopin’s E 
minor concerto in a fashion that was quite new, and with a 
technic which was peculiar to him alone and which set up 
a standard for perfection of filigree work for years to 
come. Joseffy never was one of the supremely great ones 
in his art; he did not possess the masterful musical person- 
ality, the force of interpretation, the thundering power of 
Anton Rubinstein, the depth and thoroughness of Hans von 
Buelow, and in a larger sense even the temperament, the 
will and purpose as an interpreter, which lent such a per- 
sonal note to his teacher, Carl Taussig. 

“With Joseffy,” Moszkowski continues, “the decisive fac- 
tors were the hands, the fingers, the finger tips, and the 
extreme nerves, which vibrate in the finger tips. Joseffy 
would have been worthy of another line in that epigram of 
Wilhelm von Lenz, the music literateur, which reads: 

Liszt fahrt hin in Sturmeswiiten, 
Dreyschock sauselt glockenrein, 
Henselt webt in Frihlingsbliiten, 
Thalberg schnitzt in Elfenbein. 
“Like Thalberg, the most delicate, most feminine of all 


ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI ON JOSEFFY. 





the magicians of the keyboard, but with a technic that was 
elevated by means of innumerable, incomprehensible de- 
tails, as the prophet of an ‘ivory romanticism’ (Elfenbein- 
Romantik )—thus did the young Hungarian Joseffy appear. 
He spun out the well known refinement of detail work to 
unknown, hair splitting, microscopic super refinement of 
details, and thus did he touch a point of sensibilities within 
us, which, in spite of greater masters, had not yet been 
awakened in our consciousness. 

“Toseffy was a forcible illustration of the value of tech- 
nic as an end in itself. He proved that mechanical finesse, 
carried to the extreme, can be elevated above mere manipu- 
lation to the rank of real artistic beauty. To be sure, it 
was more sensational than impressive, more a tickling of 
the nerves than artistic warmth, but nevertheless one felt 
all kinds of delightful sensations. when he caused Bach’s 
figurative music to glitter in his own fashion in unexpected 
facettes, or when he played with his gossamer touch Schu- 
mann’s ‘Traumeswirren’ or the ‘Spinning Song’ of the ‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman’ or Chopin’s etude in thirds. 

“After him two other masters, Carl Heymann and Vlad- 
imir von Pachmann, attempted similar witchcraft, follow- 
ing closely in Joseffy’s footsteps. It is a question whether 
posterity will crown such artists with wreaths. The special 
value of technic per se has diminished since then—the 
double trills of the barcarole come out better in the pianola 
than in the best disciplined fingers, and we reduce technic 
to a secondary consideration in order to judge the worth 
of interpretations according to their depth. 

“Notwithstanding all this, we would not dispense with 
the memories of those triumphs, which were achieved by 
Rafael Joseffy; for we look upon them as the rays of light 
of the Liszt school, about the central fire of which we once 
warmed ourselves.” 





May Scheider Praised for Her Micaela Performance. 





In the role of Micaela, May Scheider has won warm 
praise in the Boston Grand Opera Company’s production 





MAY SCHEIDER. 


of “Carmen.” After the initial performance of that opera 
by the company in Chicago, the Chicago American said: 
“May Scheider sang the part of Micaela with much vocal 
charm. She has a lovely soprano voice, with much warmth 
in ihe upper register. She gave the much abused aria in 
the smugglers’ scene with intelligence and distinction and 
acted sincerely. This young woman has a future.” Fol- 
lowing the second performance, the same paper remarked, 
“the same charming conception as on the first evening,” 
and further stated that Miss Scheider “is a most reliable 
and sincerely musicianly young artist and really makes 
Micaela a human being.” 


In the various other cities where she sang this role the 
enthusiasm was equally pronounced. The St. Louis Daily 
Globe declared: “In May Scheider a thoroughly capable 
Micaela was offered. The several arias in this role which 
have made it famous were given beautifully.” According 
to the St. Louis Republic, “she sang it (the role) in a per- 
fect manner.” 

In addition to the part of Micaela Miss Scheider is to 
sing the roles of Marguerite, Mimi, Juliette, Gilda, Vio- 
letta and Lucia in Boston. 


Entertain Musical Editor. 


(From the Wichita, Kan., Eagle, October 29, 1915.) 

To ascertain the condition of musical affairs in the Mid- 
dle West, Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musitcat Covu- 
RIER, will arrive in Wichita this afternoon. Tonight he 
will be the guest of the Wichita Musicians’ Club at a re- 
ception. 

The reception will be given at the Wichita Club between 
the hours of 8.30 and 9.30 this evening, and will be open to 
any one interested in meeting Mr. Liebling or in musical 
affairs. In the receiving line will be Mrs. E. Higginson, 
Lucius Ades, Charles Davis Carter, Jessie L. Clark, T. L. 
Krebs, Rafael Navas, Jetta Campbell Stanley, Evelyn 
Packer, Reno B. Myers and Mr. Liebling. 

(From the Wichita Beacon, October 29, 1915.) 

Musicians and those who are lovers of the art will be 
given a great treat in the opportunity of hearing Leonard 
Liebling, the editor of the Mustcat Courter of New York 
City, at the Wichita Club tonight. Leading musicians of 
the city have planned an informal reception from 8.30 to 
9.30 o'clock, to be followed by a lecture by Mr. Liebling 
at 9.30 o'clock. 

Mr. Liebling is touring the Middle West to study musi- 
cal conditions. 

Rene Devries, of Chicago, related to the noted Devries 
voice coachers of Chicago, is accompanying Mr. Liebling 
on his tour and will also be a guest at the reception to- 
night. 

The reception and lecture are being given complimentary 
to the public, and it is hoped that Wichita will be repre- 
sented in the body of musical people who will attend. In 
the receiving line at the reception will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Brokaw, Mrs. E. E. Higginson, Mrs. C. C. Stanley, 
Rafael Navas, Lucius Ades, Jessie Clark, Evelyn Packer, 
Reno B. Myers, Charles Davis Carter, T. L. Krebs, Mr. 
Liebling and Mr. Devries. 

Dancing masters in convention declare that the cabaret is 
polluting their art. The restaurant cooks are yet to be 
heard from.—Newark, N. J., Eagle. 














‘THERE are names 


in every language 
that stand for some- 
thing definite — that 
bring up a picture as 
effectively as a long 
description. Her- 
cules and Samson— 
these mean strength. 
Napoleon stands for 
military genius. He 
who reflects fashion 
is called a Beau Brum- 
mel. People have 
come to see a syim- 
bol in the name 


Ghirkeriiigyo- 


PIANOS 


The very sound of 
the word suggests the 
sturdiness of a house 
of musical genius and 
craftsmanship, dating 
back to the work- 
shop in which Jonas 
Chickering made his 
first piano. The 
leader always, recog- 
nized by musical au- 
thorities through the 
decades, this noble in- 
strument represents 
today, as ever, the 
highest development 
of a piano. 








CHICKERING & SONS 


Boston 
Established 1823 


Pianos and Players 


Division of American Piano Company 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PLAYS 


INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


Works by Two Modern Composers Heard—Musical School Activities Told in Various 
Paragraphs—Notes. 


Chicago, Ill., October 30, 1915. 
second concert given by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
Friday, October 22, presented two modern com- 
John Alden Carpenter, and William Wallace, 


nic poem “Villon” was given its first reading 
ccasion. The poem is a clever creation, showing 
estral effects and a sense of color that might be 
from a man who has ability along many lines, 
addition to having a number of musical composi- 
credit (from the splendid program notes of 
;orowski, music critic of the Herald), it is under- 
it Mr. Wallace is a doctor of medicine, paints, 
ok binding, works with color, and is also a dramatic 
Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Perambulator” was 
ind on second hearing it proved more attractive 
when first given by the orchestra last season. 
vorak’s “Othello” overture and Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
” symphony were also very well played by the orches- 
Frederick Stock. 


GERALDINE FARRAR IN RECITAL. 


presented Geraldine Farrar and her 
rtistic associates—-Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 

Ada Sassoli rpist—in a recital at the Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon, October 24. Miss Farrar sang the same 
t have been mentioned in the Musicat Covu- 

ing in Peoria and St. Louis. The audience 

isiastic, and in addition to her inscribed 

he program Miss Farrar added the “‘Haba- 

Carmen” and an aria from “Madame Butter 

Mr. Werrenrath is an artist of convincing authority 

his enunciation is splendid. He sings with style and 
Miss Sassoli played her selections very tastefully. 

im was too long by forty minutes. Richard 
furnished excellent accompaniments for both sing 


First MontHLy RecitaLts at Loupon Stupros. 


tte Loudon presented some of her pupils in the 

hly recital of the season last Saturday afternoon 

614 Fine Arts Building. Some ten or twelve participated 
njoyment of the afternoon, showing the result of 


LitrLE JoAN Prers CREATES SENSATION. 


1 


Joan Peers, the five year old daughter of Frank 

Peers, created such a sensation when she appeared re- 

Mi famaka Miura in “Madame Butterfly,” 

Boston Grand Opera Company played here under 

May binoff, tNat she received an offer from Mr. Rab- 











AGNES SCOTT 
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inoff to become one of the regular members of his organi- 
zation. This was declined, as her parents felt that further 
development was necessary. 


Mary Woop CHAsE Scuoor Items. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts an- 
nounces the addition of Helen E. Master to its dancing 
department. Classes will be formed for children and 
adults. 

Bessie Williams Sherman, a member of the faculty of 
the piano department, is one of the organizers of the Sub- 
urban Music Association and is serving on the artists’ pro- 
gram committee. The object of the association is to stim- 
ulate musical interest and to provide musical entertainment 
for young people by offering student membership. Five 
artists’ programs will be given during the year, two in 
La Grange, Ill.; one in Hinsdale, one in Riverside, Ill., and 
one in Berwyn. The first program will be given in La 
Grange, November 5, by Hanna Butler and Mr. Sametini. 

Bessie Williams Sherman has been made an active mem- 
ber of the Lake View Musical Society. 

Zetta Gay Whitson, violinist, of the faculty, has been 
chosen as concertmaster for the opereta, composed by mem- 
bers of the Amateur Club, to be given November 29 at 
Orchestra Hall, the proceeds of which are to go to the 
Extension Fund. 

Tillie Tateel, pianist, pupil of Ruth Burton, will also take 
part on a program to be given by the Cascascia Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Revolution at the Blackstone Hotel, 


Monday, November 1. 
Lake View Musicat Society ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The next concert of the Lake View Musical Society will 
be held in Martine’s Hall, Monday, November 8, at 3 p. m. 
Mrs. William L. Hubbard will give an opera talk on two 
important novelties of the Chicago opera season—“L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” by Montemezzi, and the “Secret of Suzanne,” 
by Wolf-Ferrari. Fhe concert will be preceded by a re- 
ception to the president, Mrs. William MclIlwain Thomp- 
son, and Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, president of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. A concert has been ar- 
ranged by the scholarship and extension committee to be 
given at Orchestra Hall, Monday evening, December 6. 
The program will be given by Christine Miller, contralto ; 
Thamara Swirskaia, Serge Oukrainsky and Andreas Par- 


levy, Russian dancers. 
Miss Kinso_vine’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On account of Mary Garden’s cancellation of all of her 
American engagements, Rachel Busey Kinsolving an- 
nounces that she has secured Marcella Sembrich, who will 
give the opening recital of the series of musical morn- 
ings on November 30. instead of November 23, at the Con- 
eress Hotel. Mary Garden was to have opened the series. 
Ernest Schelling, pianist, will appear on December 7, in- 
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stead of Moriz Rosenthal, who is unable to come to Amer- 
ica at this time. 


Bercey Pupir ENGAGED witH CoNcEerRT COMPANY. 


Dorothy Krause, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Theodore S. 
Bergey, of the Bergey Chicago Opera School, has accepted 
a twenty weeks’ engagement with the Clara von Wales 
Concert Company. 

Notes FROM WALTER Spry SCHOOL. 


The annual Chicago recital of Amy Neill, artist-pupil of 
Hugo Kortschak, will be given Sunday, October 31, at 
Central Music Hall. Mr. Kortschak has returned from the 
South, where he made a successful concert trip. 


AMATEUR MusiIcaL CLuB RECEPTION. 


The Amateur Musical Club will hold its annual recep- 
tion in Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building, Monday after- 
noon, November 1, at 2.30 o’clock. Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell is the guest of honor and will give a short address. 
Susie Burr Whyland, second vice-president, and Lois 
Adler, one of the directors, will supply the musical num- 
bers. 

BertHA BEEMAN’S TALENTED Puprt HEarp. 


Cosmopolitan, therefore interesting, is the class of vocal 
pupils of Bertha Beeman, contralto, of the faculty of 
Northwestern University. What might be termed repre- 
sentative musical talent of communities to the East, West, 
North and South flock to the studio of this notable in- 
structor, who has, during the several years of a productive 
career, divided her time between her native America and 
Europe. 

On Wednesday evening last, Louella Chapmann, soprano, 
gave an evening in the Beeman studio to a company of 
discriminating college folk. Versatility was the first note 
sounded, for the young woman read, played the piano and 
sang to a degree that was wholly pleasurable. Miss Chap- 
mann presented a tabloid version of Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly,” reading the story, playing the piano score, and, 
finally, with the assistance at the piano of Harold Carson, 
sang the soprano arias. The performer has youth and 
beauty, a great asset to her native cleverness. However, 
her singing is her best point. With a voice of beauty in 
quality, easy flexibility and one finely schooled, Miss Chap- 
mann undoubtedly will some day be heard from in the 
capacity of a concert soprano. 


F. Wicot NEUMANN’s ATTRACTIONS 


Fritz Kreisler will give a violin recital at the Auditorium 
Theatre next Sunday afternoon, November 7, under the 
Neumann direction. Mr. Kreisler’s program contains three 
or four compositions of his own. 

Alexander Raab, Hungarian pianist, will make his first 
appearance in America next Sunday afternoon, November 
7, at the Illinois Theatre. 

The American Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, conductor, will be heard in a program of 
American music on Tuesday evening, November 9, at Or- 
chestra Hall. George Hamlin, tenor, and Edward Collins, 
pianist, will be the soloists. The prices will be extremely 
low. This concert is not given for profit, but for the ad- 
vancement of American music. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLtteGE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The four one act productions of opera to be given in the 
Blackstone Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, November 9, 
promise to be the most pretentious and noteworthy offer- 
ings given by the school of opera of the Chicago Musical 
College. Four acts from as many different operas will be 
included on the matinee bill, with students of the school 
of opera singing all the roles. The bill includes act three 
from “Aida,” act four from “Rigoletto,” act one from 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” act two from “The Flying 
Dutchman.” An orchestra of thirty players under the di- 
rection of Mr. Sacerdote and Leon Sametini will be used 
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for the production. Complete scenic embellishment, to- 
gether with the chorus and ballet, will be supplied by the 
college. 

For more than thirty-five years the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege has given frequent productions of opera each season 
at the Studebaker, Illinois, Auditorium, Ziegfeld and Black- 
stone theatres, and the matinee on Tuesday, November 9, 
will enlist the services of more high class singers than have 
appeared hitherto in any of the student opera productions. 

The college chorus will meet for the first time this season 
Tuesday evening, November 2, at 8 o’clock in Recital Hall, 
College Building. This year’s chorus, under the direction 
of H. B. Detweiler, who was especially engaged by the col- 
lege for this work, already has an enrollment of more than 
200. 

Horatio Connell, the baritone, has been engaged to sing 
as guest artist on the regular Saturday morning program 
in the Ziegfeld Theatre, November 6. Mr. Connell will 
sing immediately following the matinee by students of the 
school of acting and expression and dancers from the 
ballet department. Tillie Koenen, the Dutch contralto, is 
scheduled to sing today, October 30. A most enthusiastic 
reception was accorded Marie Sundelius, who sang last 
Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld Theatre for the college 
students and their friends. Audiences composed of the 
city’s most prominent musicians and society people have 
been quick to take advantage of these concerts arranged by 
Carl D. Kinsey, the general manager of the college, and 
fully 100 persons were turned away from the Ziegfeld 
Theatre last Saturday morning. The usual lectures on 
“History of Music” by Felix Borowski are given each Sat- 
urday morning just preceding the concert. 

A piano recital by students of Karl Reckzeh will be 
given in- Recital Hall Wednesday evening, November 17, 
at 8 o’clock. 

Piano students of Walter R. Knupfer will give a recital 
iu the same hall on Wednesday evening, November 10, at 
8 o'clock. 

The concert to be given in the Ziegfeld Theatre, Satur- 
day morning, November 13, will enlist the services of rep- 
resentative pupils of the preparatory piano department. 
This will be the first recital given by children of the col- 
lege of kindergarten age since the addition of Julia Lois 
Caruthers as head of the preparatory department. 

Mrs. Frank Tinney, wife of the comedian, is studying 
with Edoardo Sacerdote, of the Chicago Musical College. 
Burton Thatcher and Naomi Nazor, of the faculty, have 
been engaged to sing an additional week with the Strand 
Theatre Company. 


Joun Rank Returns From Tour. 


John Rankl, the Chicago baritone and assistant at the 
MacBurney studios, has returned from a ten weeks’ tour 
of the South and West with Thaviu’s Band, and scored a 
fine success. 

Mr. Rankl appeared recently before the Norwood Park 
Women’s Club and the Park Ridge Women’s Club. 


Kar.teton Hackettr’s Pupm. Resumes Stupy. 


Mae Sheppard, soprano, who formerly studied with 
Karleton Hackett, the Chicago teacher, has recently re- 
turned from California, to resume her work under his 
tutelage. Miss Sheppard sang principal roles with the 
Sheehan Opera Company and has toured considerably as 
soloist. She will coach here the entire winter. 


New ORGANIZATION. 


A new organization for the purpose of exploiting Amer- 
ican concert artists has been formed by the Loro Gooch 
Musical Dramatic Bureau. The concern will finance a 
series of concerts during the present season on a co-oper- 
ative basis, which entails no advance fee from the partici- 
pating artists. The first concert of the series will be held 
on November 23, 8.15 p. m., at Central Music Hall. The 
artists for this concert will be Isaac Van Grove, pianist; 
Marjorie Dodge Warner, soprano, and Hugo Sansone, 
cellist. 


Wuitney Tew Locate€ 1n CHICAco. 


Whitney Tew, the well known basso, of London, Eng- 
land, who has discovered and brought to a point of dem- 
onstration the “lost principle of vocal art of the eighteenth 
century maestri,” is in America for the entire season, and 
is now booking dates for oratorio, concert and recital work. 
Mr. Tew may be addressed at the Fine Arts Building. 


Cuicaco SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT UNIVERSITY CONCERTS. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will present a pro- 
gram consisting of works by Dvorak, Chausson, John Al- 
den Carpenter and Brahms at the next concert to be given 
under the auspices of the University Orchestral Associa- 
tion, at Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
November 2. Harold Bauer will give a recital at the same 
hall and under the same auspices on November 23. 


Fioyp Harris LEAves For New York. 


Floyd Harris, the pianist, left last Saturday for New 
York, where he will fill engagements. Mr. Harris’ travels 


have been most extensive and he has friends and acquaint- 
ances in every city of prominence in the United States. He 
recently played at a number of musicales here. He is a 
pupil of Birdice Blye. 


Fe Suerwoop ScHoot Facutty REciTAv. 


Several recitals were offered the Chicago public on 
Thursday evening, three of which appeared to be indeed 
distinctive, At the Fine Arts Assembly room, the mem- 
bers of the Sherwood Music School gave a miscellaneous 
program, winning the appreciation of a capacity house. 
Unfortunately, owing to a multiplicity of unavoidable en- 
gagements, the entire program was not heard by this 
writer, who missed the initial number played by the Divi- 
noffs. Distinction was lent the occasion by the appearance 
of Georgia Kober, president of the institution, and one of 
the very best women pianists of the present day. With 
George Kurtz, the beautiful MacDowell concerto in D 
minor (first movement) was played at times magnificently, 
though in places the ensemble was doubtful, to be mild in 
stating a self-evident fact. Miss Kober’s ability is too 
well known and her position too well established to need 
further praise, and Mr. Kurtz does excellent things in 
spots. 

Superb is the word for the vocal work of Permelia New- 
by Gale. Every note is beautiful, because of an unusual 
gift from the gods; but the art of singing is the absolute 
undisputed possession of this artist. Attention to detail 
making for finish, is one point claiming recognition; an- 
other is the remarkable carrying power of a voice which 
is not “big,” but seems so—answering the same purpose. 
“Nuages,” ‘by Georges, left nothing to be desired unless it 
were “more.” The addition was “If You Loved Me,” an 
old Irish tune adapted by Tina Mae Haines, whose sym- 
pathetic accompaniment at the piano was an added pleas- 
ure. The poem of the song, which is Miss Haines’ own, is 
beautiful. 

Isaac Van Grove, whose reputation as a soloist and ac- 
companist is extensive, assisted several times on the pro- 
gram. His past mastery of piano technic, and his musical 
intuition, a real necessity in the art of accompanying, serve 
him well, Then he has a broad knowledge of the actual 
and traditional phase of music literature—vocal and in- 
strumental—an acquisition possessed by too few. The re- 
mainder of the program was not heard. 


A Youne Sincer HEarp. 


Archibald J. Cameron, possessor of a big baritone voice 
with the apparent range of a basso, gave the major part 
of a musical program presented by Mrs. W. C. Scofield, 
former assistant to the late Signor Marescalchi. 

Mr. Cameron began with “The Two Grenadiers,” by 
Schumann, and an aria from Handel’s “Messiah.” He 
uses his voice well, an organ which seems to possess fine 
possibilities. The audience was enthusiastic. 


KRAMM PRESENTS PUPIL, 


Max Kramm, an established teacher here, is wont to give 
an occasional soiree in his artistic studio in Kimball Hall. 
Jessie Comlossy, a pupil of Godowsky, formerly and now 
of Max Kramm, gave a technical as well as musicianly 
piano recital which was highly appreciated by a distin- 
guished gathering. 


First Concert oF Society OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS. 


The first Saturday afternoon concert of the Society of 
American Musicians was given on October 30 at Fullerton 
Hall, Art Institute, by Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Cesar 
Linden, viola; Jane Mars Waterman, piano; A. Goldman, 
second violin; Walter Ferner, cello; Mrs. Dagmar A. 
Herem, piano, and George Gordon Beck, basso. 


Civic Music AssociaTION ARRANGES SERIES. 


A series of Sunday. afternoon concerts has been ar- 
ranged by the Civic Music Association to be held in 
schools here in order to give the poorer residents of the 
city a chance to hear high class orchestral music. Three 
schools already have been selected and six concerts are to 
be given at each school, beginning October 31. The Com- 
monwealth Edison Orchestra, Morgan L. Eastman, con- 
ductor, will give the concert at the Lane Technical High 
School. 

Spry Lectures ON “FAIRYLAND.” 


An interesting talk was given on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 26, by Walter Spry, before the Lake View 
Woman’s Club. Mr. Spry’s subject was Horatio Parker’s 
prize opera, “Fairyland,” recently presented before the 
Federated Woman’s Club at Los Angeles. Mr. Spry is 
peculiarly well equipped for his subject, as he acted as 
musical critic for one of the Los Angeles papers and at- 
tended several rehearsals, so that he had the contents of 
the opera thoroughly in hand. He gave a short synopsis 
of the story, bringing out the salient points and illustrat- 
ing them with the various themes. 

He was ably assisted by Alexander Krauss, one of the 
faculty of the Walter Spry School, and also one of the 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra since its in- 
ception. Mr. Krauss draws from his instrument a singing 
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tone of peculiar warmth and beauty, and as interpreted by 
these two artists the overture, the “Song of the Rose” 
(which has become widely known, as sung. by Marcella 
Craft, who created the role of Rosamund) and the inter- 
mezzo gained new beauties. 


MacBurney Stupios RECITAL. 


Thos. N. MacBurney. presented Florence Pettinger, 
mezzo soprano, in a recital at the MacBurney studios on 
Monday evening, October 25. Miss Pettinger has a voice 
of ample volume and range, as well as sufficient coloring, 
to make such a recital a really interesting affair. Her con- 
trol of the mezza voce was delightful. Miss Pettinger’s 
singing of the “Bohemian Cradle Song” by Smetana was 
a charming bit of work in pianissimo. The program was 
well arranged, well balanced, and Miss Pettinger’s singing 
was a distinct credit to the high grade of work always in 
evidence in the MacBurney studios. Grace Grove pro 
vided faultless accompaniments. 

The next recital of the present series will be given by 
Elsa Fern MacBurney, wife of the able mentor, Thomas 
Noble MacBurney. 


HARRY CULBERTSON ANNOUNCES JANUARY MUSICALES. 


A series of five Sunday afternoon musicales, to be pre- 
sented at the Fine Arts Theatre during January, will be 
the means of introducing a new aspirant for managerial 
honors to the local field. Harry Culbertson, who, during 
the past few years has been unobtrusively securing business 
for a great many artists, is to establish at this series a new 
idea, and one well worthy of bearing fruit. This is, the 
selling of season tickets for the series at an extremely low 
rate, thus giving students who carnot afford high prices 
an opportunity of hearing leading artists at a price within 
their means. Those announced are Tilly Koerner, the 
Dutch contralto; Oscar Seagle, baritone, who has already 
been heard with great success in Chicago; the Zoellner 
Quartet, an ensemble which has become most popular 
throughout the country, but which will at this time make 
its first bow to local concertgoers; Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
linist, and Thuel Burnham, the American pianist. Mr. 
Burnham’s fame abroad has preceded him to this country 
and his appearance in recital will be awaited with interest. 
Further details will be announced later. 


NOTEs. 


When the Knights Templar of the State of Illinois held 
their fifty-ninth annual conclave at Medinah Temple, last 
Monday evening, the Commonwealth Edison Orchestra of 
100 men, with Morgan Eastman directing, was chosen to 
play the program. Wagner, Dvorak and Schubert figured 
on the program. 

Helen Allen Hunt, contralto, for many years soloist of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, an artist 
who has appeared with the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in concerts and recitals 
throughout the East, will be one of the artists featured by 
Ernest Briggs in the Central West for the season of 
1916-1917. 

The Germanistic Society of Chicago announces that its 
ninth lecture season will begin on Tuesday, November 2, 
with a lecture-recital at Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, by 
Louis Victor Saar and Hans Schroeder, both of Cincinnati 
The lecture will be on “Johannes Brahms and His Songs.” 
The following two recitals on November 16 and 30 will be 
given by Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann. 

Advance piano pupils of Silvio Scionti and Kurt 
Wanieck, and voice pupils of Ragna Linne, and violin pu- 
pils of the American Conservatory will appear in recital 
at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 6. 

A two piano recital is announced for Monday evening, 
November 8, at the Little Theatre, Fine Arts Building, 
when Josephine Large and Lois Adler will furnish the 
program. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA SUBSCRIPTION 
OPENS FOR THE BOSTON SEASON. 


New York’s Big Organization Will Invade ade the Hub Next Spring—Cecilia Society to 
Perform Franck’s “Beatitudes’—Third Pair of Symphony Concerts— 
General Reviews and Announcements of Current Interest. 


Symphony Chambers, : 
Boston, Mass., October 31, 1915.) 


ions for the three weeks’ season here by the 
itan Opera Company, April 3 to 22 inclusive, are 


receivable at Symphony Hall. The performances are 

1 two series, the first including Monday, 

Wednesday and Friday evenings and Saturday afternoons, 

second Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings 

d Wednesday afternoons. There will be few repetitions, 

t is proposed to give twenty operas in the twenty-four 

Ice It is understood that the repertoire will in- 

the first time in Boston, Strauss’ “Der Rosen- 

alier,” Moussorgski’s “Boris,” Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” 

Giordano’s “Mme. Sans-Gene” and Granado’s “Goyescas.” 

eras will be mounted exactly as in New York, and 

ll the principal singers will be heard in their usual 

\mong the latter are several newcomers to Boston. 
Crecitia Society to Give FRANcK’s “BEATITUDES.” 

Announcement is made by the Cecilia Society, Chalmers 

Clifton, conductor, that the soloists for the first concert 

season, to be given in Jordan Hall on December 16, 

George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Marion Green, basso. 

Mr. Harris is well known in Boston as an oratorio and 

inger, but Mr. Green is new to this city. He has 

prominent for a number of years in the Middle and 

Far West, where he has appeared as soloist with the Chi- 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Symphony Orchestras. 

He was also selected as soloist on several occasions by the 

New York Philharmonic Society and the Mendelssohn 

Choir, of Toronto. 
e “Beatitudes” of César Franck, presented by the 
Cecilia Society with two such excellent soloists and the 


of fifty members of the Harvard Glee Club, 
ymises an unusual performance for the opening concert 
he season 


SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 








he Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its third public 
earsal and concert in Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
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noon, October 29, and Saturday evening, October 30. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was the piano soloist. The program was as 
follows: Brahms’ symphony in E minor, Schumann’s over- 
ture to Bryan’s “Manfred,” Chopin’s piano concerto in E 
minor, and Berlioz’s overture, “Le Carnaval Romain.” 

At the first concert this season, the orchestra played 
Brahms’ “Tragic” overture. By comparison, his symphony 
presented this week was depressing in effect. There is 
something akin to the sublime of the former, but the latter 
is of the earth, earthy. It suggests Bryant’s line, “The 
melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year,” and 
is written in a spirit of hopelessness, that occasionally 
bursts forth into lamentations. As such it was given a 
memorable interpretation. 

Schumann’s overture was appropriate after Brahms’ 
work. It is essentially romantic—passionate, exotic, poign- 
ant and altogether impetuous. 

In Chopin’s concerto, Mr. Gabrilowitsch played with his 
usual faultless technic and fine sense of proportion. To- 
gether with the orchestra, he managed to bring out the 
latent qualities of the music, and, in a measure, revitalized 
its classic chasteness. It would seem, however, that the 
piece were best suited to a smaller hall, as many of the 
niceties prove ineffectual in so large a performance. 

Berlioz’s overture is rich in instrumental coloring and 
vividly inspiring in effect, and brought an interesting pro- 
gram to a fitting conclusion. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will not give its usual 
rehearsal and concert here next week, but the program 
for November 12 and 13 is as follows: Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, symphony, “Antar”; Walter Braunfels, carnival over- 
ture, “Princess Brambilla”; Handel, scena, “Sweet Bird 
that Shun’st the Noise of Folly”; Handel, concerto for two 
wind choirs and string orchestra, and Mozart, two airs 
from “The Marriage of Figaro.” 

BisPHAM Gives UNIQUE PERFORMANCE. 

In Jordan Hall, on the evening of October 29, David 
Bispham and his company presented Hugo Muller’s one act 
play, “Adelaide,” preceded by a musical farce, called “The 
Rehearsal.” The “Adelaide” cast was as follows: Ludwig 
van Beethoven, David Bispham; Herr Rudolphe, his land- 
lord, Graham Harris; Clara, the landlord’s daughter, Idelle 
Patterson; Franz, her musician sweetheart, Henri Barron; 
Frau Sepherl, a laundress, Kathleen Coman; Adelaide, 
Beethoven’s beloved, Marie Narelle. 

Mr. Bispham, as Beethoven, achieves a masterpiece of 
impersonation. In depicting the eccentricities, the emo- 
tional struggles and the growing deafness of the great 
composer, he presents a touchingly realistic picture, in 
which his own unusual histrionic ability and power of 
delineation are given full scope. The work of the other 
characters is also commendable, particularly Idelle Patter- 
son, who reveals a delightfully sympathetic soprano voice. 
Henri Barron, in the song, “Adelaide,” is at his best, while 
the finale, the first theme of the “Moonlight” sonata, in- 
terpreted by Mr. Bispham, supplies a fitting and impres- 
sive conclusion to the performance. 


HINKLE-GRAINGER APPRECIATIONS, 


Seldom is singer heard with greater pleasure than was 
Florence Hinkle, when she appeared in joint recital 
with Percy Grainger, the pianist-composer, at Symphony 
Hall, last Sunday afternoon, October 24. Her’s is a voice 
of pure song—spontaneous, exquisitely poised and unex- 
celled in lyric beauty. In it the more ethereal moods—joy, 
love, laughter—find perfect expression. Its quality is not 
dramatic, but for bird-like aspirings, exalted flights and 
intrinsic art, it is unsurpassed. 

Miss Hinkle’s list was quite extensive, including four 
classics from Schubert, Schumann, Liszt and Brahms; a 
characteristic French group, and four Anglo-American 
pieces. Liszt’s “O komm im Traum” and Brahms’ “Meine 
Liebe ist Griin” probably displayed the singer at her best. 

Mr. Grainger’s contributions to the program were equally 
extensive and illuminating. His temperament imbues his 
interpretations—through him they exemplify emotional in- 
tensity and artistic satisfaction. His work is both ardent 


and distinctive. Grainger’s own compositions, two of 
which were included, are typical of his later work. They 
are realistic—quaintly so—yet abounding in half-forgotten 
memories. 


FARRAR AND WERRENRATH DELIGHT LARGE AUDIENCE. 


Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone; Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Richard Epstein, pianist, 
gave a delightful concert in Symphony Hall, Saturday af- 
ternoon, October 30. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic in its appreciation. The program, while somewhat 
long, was artistically sustained at every stage. Miss Far- 
rar’s interpretations were sincere and warm. She suc- 
ceeded in stirring the imaginations of her auditors (a no 
mean accomplishment) and many will treasure in memory 
her good work. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s baritone voice is magnificent and thor- 
oughly artistic. He sang with vigor and intelligence, ap- 
pearing at his best, probably, in his German group and 
Massenet’s aria, “Vision Fugitive.” Miss Sassoli’s harp 
numbers were thoroughly enjoyed. Mr, Epstein furnished 
able accompaniments. 


TREMONT TEMPLE CouRSE. 


The first of the six concerts in the Tremont Temple se- 
ries will take place on the evening of November 11. It is 
reported the subscriptions have been so numerous that the 
course will in all probability be extended next season to 
include two additional concerts. 

The artists for the opening concert are Evelyn Scotney, 
soprano; Howard White, baritone, and Irma Seydel, vio- 
linist—all well known and well liked by Boston audiences. 
As heretofore, this is termed the “Scottish Night,” and 
both Mme. Scotney and Mr. White will include groups of 
Scottish songs. Miss Seydel will play Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” a group of shorter pieces of Gluck, Kreisler, 
Brahms, and a composition of her own. 

Other concerts in the series are announced for Thursday 
evenings, December 2, January 13, February 3 and 24 and 
March 16. 

Davin BispHAM Guest OF Honor. 


On the afternoon of October 27, Theodore Schroeder, 
the distinguished Boston basso-cantante and vocal coach, 
gave the first of his this season’s series of big ‘artists’ re- 
ceptions” at his magnificent studio-salon in the Gainsboro 
Building. The guest of honor was the celebrated baritone, 
David Bispham, an intimate friend and colleague of Mr. 
Schroeder. In his usual gracious manner Mr, Bispham 
seemed most delighted to receive the influx of musicians, 
artists and social leaders who for two delightful hours 
thronged the spacious salon. It was a notable gathering, 
and the prevailing vogue of royal purple in the ladies’ cos- 
tumes made a rich color-scheme against the elaborate 
decorations of yellow and white chrysanthemums. 

As honorary hostesses for the occasion were Mesdames 
Jean Paul Selinger, Curt Freshel, Walter Copeland Bry- 
ant, Charles W. Parker, Jr., Francis Edgar Stanley, John 
A. Barbour, Charles H. Bond, Fred L. Milliken, Edith 
Noyes Greene and Lotta Crabtree. 

Among the guests were the following: Josef Adamow- 
ski, Antoinette Szumowska, May Sleeper Ruggles, J. 
Franklin Botume, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, George Cope- 
land, Helene Hopekirk, Maud Paradis Lane, Emiliano Re- 
naud, Harriet Eudora Barrows, Bertha Barnes, George W. 
Chadwick, Mr. and Mrs, Guy Currier, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Craig, Wendell H. Luce, Vian Strickland, Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son, Gertrude Edmands, Jennie Patrick Walker, Annie M. 
Knott, Miss Knott, Myra B. Lord, Irving C. Tomlinson, 
Mrs. Folsom, Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Elson, Alice Eld- 
ridge, Mr. and Mrs, Reinhold Faelton, Mr, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter B. Farmer, William Arms Fisher, Mr. and Mrs, John 
H. Gutterson, Evelyn Fletcher Copp, Mrs. Pierre A. Field, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Monro Longyear, Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
Felton, Mabel Going, Mrs. Edward Ginn, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Livingston Grandin, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, E. M. Hallett, Mr. 
and Mrs, Jos. Lancaster, Major Henry Lee Higginson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. Jewett, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Kil- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. John’S. Kent, Mr. and Mrs, Malcolm B. 
Lang, Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mabel H. Daniels, Carl 
Lamson, Alice Wentworth MacGregor, Mr. and Mrs. Ever- 
ett Morse, Minnie Little Longley, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
F. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Mason, W. R. Mac- 
Donald, Frederick Johns, Philip Hale, Mrs, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Katherine Hamlen Jones, Mrs, .Lewis Crosett, Mr. 
and Mrs, Eugene N. Foss, Mr. and Mrs. James J. Stor- 
row, Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Edgar, José Shaun, Joseph 
ficker, Mrs. O. H. Merrick, Miss M. E. A. McAleer, Mrs. 
J. Walter May, Mr. and Mrs, L. H. Mudgett, Albert Stoes- 
sel, Miss Stoessel, Mrs. Joseph N. Smith, George Rasely, 
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Mrs, William Gray Adams, Mr. and Mrs, John Chipman, 
Mr, and Mrs. William Dana Orcutt, Mrs. Elmer J. Bliss, 
Mr. and Mrs, Lionel P. Storr, Dr. W. G. Underhill, Mme. 
Arnaud (New York), Mrs, Albert H. Ochsner (Chicago), 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Augusta Rotoli, Miss Massey, Flor- 
ence Jepperson, Helene Tardivell, Mrs. Tardivell, Prof. 
and Mrs. Clarence G. Hamilton, Joseph Stout, Philips 
Loyal Shawe, Hazel Henry, Jeanette Belle Ellis, Mrs. Ed- 
win U. Curtis, John Orth, Mrs. Thomas Jefferson and 
many others prominent in the musical and swcial life of 
greater Boston. 

Some of the well-known artists who were prevented 
from attending on account of professional engagements 
out of the city and who sent letters of regret were: Dr. 
and Mrs. Karl Muck, Mr. and Mrs. Anton Witek, Georges 
Longy, Bertha Cushing Child, Grace Bonner Williams, 
Alice Nielsen and Mr. and Mrs. Emil Mollenhauer. 


GERALDINE DAMON RETURNS TO BosTON. 


Geraldine Damon, who for the past twelve years has 
taken a leading part iin Pittsburgh music circles, has 
opened a vocal studio in the Pierce Building. Miss 
Damon is well remembered as a native of Boston, and her 
return will be welcomed by many friends and former as- 
sociates. She is possessed of a rare contralto voice and a 
delightful personality. As a teacher her success has been 
conspicuous. 


ONbRICEK PROGRAM DISAPPOINTING. 


Mr. and Mrs, Emanuel Ondricek, with Alfred de Voto 
as accompanist, gave a violin concert of Slavic music in 
Jordan Hall on the evening of October 28. The program 
included a suite by Moszkowski, a cavatina by Cui, a Hun- 
garian dance by Rachmaninoff, selections from Juon’s “Six 
Silhouettes” and Suk’s “Four Compositions,” and a Bohe- 
mian dance from Smetana’s opera, “The Sold Bride.” 

On the whole, the evening was a distinct disappointment. 
The fault was not attributable to the artists—their inter- 
pretations were notable for technical brilliance and warmth 
of expression—but rather to the program submitted. It 
was too conventional, too tunefully exacting, too devoid 
of color. The numbers were all new to Boston, and in 
their novelty lay their chief virtue. Of them all Rach- 
maninoff’s dance alone was distinctively and unmistakably 
Slavic in theme and color. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky 
conductor, will be heard in an afternoon concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Sunday, November 7. The program com- 
prises Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic sitite “Schéhéraz- 
ade,” Reger’s variations and fugue on a theme by Mozart, 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto in C minor for piano and orchestra, 
and Wagner’s overture to “Tannhauser.” Harold Bauer is 
the assisting pianist. 

Nicola Oulukanoff, the noted Russian baritone, heard 
formerly with the Boston Opera Company, will give a con- 
cert of classical and operatic pieces in Jordan Hall on the 
evening of November 8. Mr. Oulukanoff will be assisted 
by Mme. Kalova Ondricek, violinist, and Alfred de Voto, 
pianist. The program is drawn entirely from Russian 
sources, the vocal numbers being given for the first time 
in America. 

Heinrich Gebhard, famous for his sympathetic interpre- 
tation and technical perfection, will be heard in a piano 
recital at Steinert Hall on the afternoon of November 9. 
Mr. Gebhard’s program includes compositions by Bach, 
D’Indy, Chopin, Liszt and an ultra-modern group by Bela 
Bartok, Carl Engel, Schoenberg and Ornstein. The latter 
group is new to Boston. 

George Copeland, unexcelled interpreter of Debussy and 
a favorite with Boston audiences, will give his first piano 
recital this season in Jordan Hall on the evening of No- 
vember 9. Mr. Copeland will undertake a strikingly di- 
versified program, including compositions by Rameau, 
Mozart, Chopin and Schumann, as well as Erik Satie, 
Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky, Debussy, Granados and Grov- 
lez. 

Evan Williams, the famous Welsh tenor, whose work 
in choral music has won frequent applause from Boston 
audiences, will be heard in an interesting program at Jor- 
dan Hall on the evening of November ro. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, long recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost pianists, will give her annual Boston re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of November 11. 
Mme. Zeisler’s recital here last season was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, the noted pianist, will 
be heard in a recital at Jordan Hall on the afternoon of 


November 13. Besides a group from contemporary com- 

posers, the program includes Chopin’s sonata in B minor 

and Brahms’ delightful fantasie, “Scenes of Childhood.” 
V. H. StricKLanp. 





Felice Lyne’s Success in Role of Elvira. 





Felice Lyne, the young American prima donna, who made 
her New York debut in opera in the role of Elvira in the 
Boston Grand Opera Company’s representation of Auber’s 
“La Muta di Portici,” two weeks ago, again was heard in 
this same opera Saturady evening, a review of which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Although the opportunities 
offered are limited, Miss Lyne made the most of each, and 
gave a sympathetic delineation of the role of the princess. 
In her solo in the first act and the duet with Alfonso at 





FELICE LYNE AS PRINCESS ELVIRA, IN “THE DUMB 
GIRL OF PORTICI.” 


the beginning of the third act, Miss Lyne displayed a col- 
oratura voice of much purity and beauty. She was warmly 
applauded, receiving many curtain calls and floral tributes. 


Dudley Buck Presents Two Artist Pupils 
in Delightful “Hour of Music.” 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, and Wilfred Glenn, basso, 
professional artist pupils of Dudley Buck, furnished an ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable “hour of music” at the latter’s attrac- 
tive Aeolian Hall studios, New York, Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 29. Both were suffering from severe colds, but in 
spite of this each rose to the occasion and gave to a good- 
ly company assembled a program of song which was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. This was the list of numbers given: 

Duet, “It was a Lover and His Lass,” Walthew, Mrs. 
Morrisey and Mr. Glenn; “I am a Roamer,” Mendelssohn, 
“The Seraglio’s Garden,” Sjogren, aria, “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” Handel, Mr. Glenn; “O Mio Fer- 
nando” (“La Favorita”), Donizetti, Mrs. Morrisey; “O, tu 
Palermo” (“I Vespri Siciliani”), Verdi, Mr. Glenn; “Lungi 
del caro bene,” Secchi, “Morgen,” Strauss, “J’ai pleure 
en reve,” Hiie, Mrs. Morrisey; “The Horn,” Flegier, “To 
Anthea,” Hatton, “If I Could Know,” Westgate, “Down 
Deep Within the Cellar,” Old German, Mr. Glenn; “The 
Star,” Rogers, “My Dream,” Buck, “The Rosy Morn,” 
Ronald, Mrs. Morrisey; duet, “Ah! Love Open for Us Thy 
Pinions,” Palicot, Mrs. Morrisey and Mr. Glenn. 

Elsie Cowen at the piano was, as usual, a skillful accom- 
panist. 


South American Manager Engages Morse. 


Earl W. Morse, the violinist, played at Steinway Hall, 
New York City, on October 29, for a number of music 
critics, including Roy Chandler, the South American man- 
ager. Mr. Morse made an exceptional impression with his 
playing; in fact, he made such a great hit with Mr. Chan- 
dler that the latter gave Morse’s New York representative, 
Richard Pitrot, instructions to make out a contract for a 
South American concert tour, beginning next spring. 





Grand Forks Musicians Enthusiastic 
Over Zoeliner Quartet. 





With the caption, “Audience Is Enthralled by Zoellners,” 
the Grand Forks (S. Dak.) Daily Herald of October 23 
publishes an enthusiastic account of the concert given the 
evening previous by the members of the Zoellner Quartet. 
A portion of this report is reproduced herewith: 

Without any exception, the most delightful and most thoroughly 
enjoyed chamber music concert ever heard in this city was that 
given last night at the auditorium by the Zoellner String Quartet 
Much had been expected of this superb organization, but the artists 
far exceeded all expectations. While an appreciation of this high 
grade music has been growing in Grand Forks, never has a string 
quartet produced so much enthusiasm as did the Zoellners last night 
The Zoellners are so human, so gracious, so friendly in their atti 
tude, that each person in the audience felt that they were playing 
for him alone. One feels an inspiration that is almost holy as the 
music comes thrilling to him from the very hearts of the players, 
for the Zoellners play with a depth of feeling and sublimity of 
emotion that is transporting. 

Many times during the evening the applause was so prolonged 
and insistent as to elicit encores to which the Zoellners responded 
And after the last number had been played the audience, still athirst 
for more, sat in a storm of applause until these charming artists 
graciously responded with an encore. And even when that was 
done, and they could not in courtesy ask for more, the people 
seemed still reluctant to let the musicians go. As the people passed 
out many of them stopped at the box office to voice their apprecia 
tion of the Zoellners, and to ask that they be given another oppor 
tunity to hear them again next year. The Zoellners have made for 
themselves a very secure place in the regard of music lovers, and 
they will be remembered when other organizations of their kind 
who have appeared here have been forgotten. 


Greta Torpadie to Sing at Vanderbilt Hotel Concerts. 


Greta Torpadie, the charming young singer, who is well 
known for her recitals in costume and one act operettas 
given in conjunction with Einar Linden, the Danish tenor, 
has been reengaged for the Sunday evening concerts to 
be given throughout the seascn at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York City. This will be Miss Torpadie’s third sea- 
son at these concerts, thus proving her one of the most 
popular of the artists heard at these series. Two years 
ago she sang there five times, and last year six times, be- 
ginning with the brilliant opening concert. Besides singing 
songs in French, German, English, Italian and Swedish in 
costume, and offering “straight” concert programs, Miss 
Torpadie and Mr. Linden at one of these concerts present- 
ed one of the most popular of their operettas, “Mam’selle 
Mariette,” in French, by Emile Bougeois. 





Marguerite Beriza at the Metropolitan, November 8. 


A gala performance will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of November 8 for the bene- 
fit of the Societé Fraternelle des Artistes. The absolute 
need of the suffering French people is so great that 
M. Bonheur, director of the Theatre Francais d’Amerique, 
has organized this benefit. Mme. Beriza, formerly of the 
Opera Comique, now engaged for the full season of the 
Chicago Opera Association, will sing a song especially 
written for the occasion by Camille Decreus. 

The French Ambassador, Jules Jusserand, with his en- 
tourage, will be present. 

Mme. Beriza is under the management of Mrs. Herman 


Lewis. Ce CEP 


Harold Bauer’s First New York Recital. 





Saturday afternoon, October 30, at Aeolian Hall, Harold 
Bauer played the following program: Brahms’ sonata in 
F minor, Schumann's “Kinderscenen,” Chopin’s “Polonaise 
Fantasie,” Cesar Franck’s prelude, aria and finale, four 
inventions by Bach, and three Debussy numbers. 

Mr. Bauer played exceedingly well, and his readings 
were most authoritative and satisfactory. 





Mozart Musicale, November 6. 


The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell 
president, will give its first musicale of the season, Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 6, in the grand ballroom. of 
the Hotel Astor, New York City. 

David Bispham and his associating artists will present 
“Adelaide” and “The Rehearsal” on that occasion 





Wilson Sings at Ethical Culture Service. 


On Sunday, October 31, Gilbert Wilson, basso-cantante, 
sang at the Meeting House of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, Sixty-fourth street and Central Park West, New 
York, the following solos: “Rolling in Foaming Bil- 
lows,” from “The Creation; “God Shall Wipe Away All 
Tears,” Harker; “Night Hymn,” Beethoven. 
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Chicago Opera Artists Arrive. 
those who arrived on the steamer Rotterdam 
vcked Sunday were a number of operatic singers, 
are fam.liar to the opera goers of America. 
Destinn, the well known American soprano (hav- 
received her final naturalization papers), arrived 
| in a most happy mood and high spirits. She 
main in New York a few days before going to Chi- 
where she will open the season in “Gioconda.” 


| also appear during the season in a number of her 
ilar roles and her acquisition by the General Di- 

Cleofonte Campanini, has been well received by the 
iblic. Mme. Destinn has been spending the sum- 

her estate near Prague and reached Rotterdam just 

take passage for America. 

Edvina, the beautiful Engl:sh soprano, also a 
he Chicago Opera Association, embarked at 
uth and will make her initial bow to the Chicago 

Charpentier’s “Louise.” She will also create 
of Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Monte- 
new opera, which has achieved a brilliant success 

New York. Mme. Edvina will also sing in “Tosca,” 

ly,” “Pelleas and Melisande,” “Faust” and in other 
r extensive repertoire and will no doubt meet 


cess in Chicago. She was connected with the for 
Boston Opera Company, and for several years was a 
soprano of the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, 
Octave Dun, a French tenor will also join Maestro Cam- 
ini’s forces as well as Desire Defrere, the Belgian bari- 
Both artists were formerly connected with the The- 
Monnaie at Brussels and Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 


Egen Pollak, the new conductor of Wagnerian operas, 
as also a passenger on the Rotterdam. After consider- 


difficulty in obtaining his release from the Frankfurt 
House, where he has been for three years, special 
part of Julius Daiber, Mr. Campanini’s as 

ant, resulted in a special permit being obtained at Lon 
rom the English Foreign Office guaranteeing that his 


ge \merica would not be interfered with. He will 
f the German operas at Chicago, including the 
“Parsifal.” Mr. Pollak has con- 

' 


with much success at the Royal Opera, Covent Gar 


ngen Ring” an 

1 the Theatre Champs Elysee during the last the 
ical season of IQI4. 

lius Daiber, the secretary of the Chicago Grand Opera 

iation, will remain in New York a few days before 

Chicago, in order to make railroad arrange 

with the other artists who are due to arrive here 

France and Italy Among those coming will be 

es Dalmores, Supervia Conchita, the new Spanish so- 


Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian lyric cantatrice; 


Melis, the Italian dramatic soprano; Amedeo 
Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri, Hector Du 
ne, Francesco Federici, Marcel Maguenat, Titta Ruffo, 

\rimondi, Gustave Huberdeau, Constantin Nico- 
larcel Charlier and Attilio Parelli. 


Jacobs Conducts New Orchestra. 


ler the direction of Max Jacobs, the New York Or- 








os estral Society gave the first of a series of popular sym- 





mcerts Sunday evening, October 31, at the Stand- 
heatre, New York. This organization, which is made 
musicians, conducted by Mr. Jacobs, presented 

> n excellent ensemble. They played the overture to 
(Weber), Schubert’s unfinished symphony, the 
’ suite (Grieg), the ballet music from “Faust” 
brought the program to a brilliant close 
['schaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” Although there were 


places that were a little rough, as a general thing 

rk was very good indeed, especially considering the 

tively recent organization of this society. Particu- 

1 played was the “Peer Gynt” suite, which was 

stically applauded by the audience, and the last 

1ent of which was repeated. Mr. Jacobs had his men 

and was able to obtain some fine color effects. 

Alice Verlet, soprano, formerly with the Grand Opera 

is the assisting artist. She sang “Caro Nome,” 

jletto” (Verdi), and the “Jewel Song,” from 

displaying a pure coloratura voice. 

rst number she sang an encore, and was obliged 
The “Jewel Song” was especially well sung. 

as a most successful concert, and the 


ises to become a popular institution. 





Janpolski Will Introduce Novelties at Recital. 


Albert Janpolski, the Russian-American baritone, will 
r recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday 
November 11. Italian, German, Russian and Eng- 

o ongs will figure on his program, which is printed on 
ge of this issue of the Mustcat Courrer. Mr. 

= npolski’s programs are anticipated by music lovers, as 
contain many novelties of the Russian school. At 
ecital he will sing for the first time Rachmaninoff’s 
Christ Risen.” This is not a sacred song, but an expres- 


sion of disapproval to the churches that still keep on sing- 
ing “Christ Is Risen,” while brother hates brother and the 
world is full of bloodshed and selfishness. Another nov- 
elty will be the Gretchaninoff “Through the Steppes,” a 
gloomy picture of the Russian’s life in the steppes until 
light and love come to his life. Janpolski will sing also 
for the first time the “Blasted Flower” of Gretchaninoff. 
The “Volga Boat Song” and “Klinka,” the Russian folk- 
song, will be sung by special request, as to Mr. Janpolski 
belongs the credit of introducing these songs to America, 
both in concert and on the talking machine records. 

A partial list of the box holders and subscribers for the 
haritone’s recital includes the names of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. H. L.. Satterlee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Crane, Rev. Henry E. Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Mabon, Mrs. Frederick Baldwin, Mary Green- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ditson, Gen. and Mrs. Louis W. Stotesbury, Rev. W. P. 
Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Dr. Frank 
S. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Howard van Sindern, Mrs. and 
Miss Krajewsky, Mrs. and Golda Correa, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Pierson Hamilton and others. 

Several musical clubs, among them the Russian Cathedral 
Choir, the Riverside Choral Club, Alfred W. Wayne, di- 
rector, the Polish Harmony, and other clubs will attend in 
a body. 





Musical Celebrities at Lake Placid. 


Pictured herewith are Sue Harvard, the Pittsburgh so- 
prano, and Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cin- 





SUE HARVARD, SOPRANO, AND DR. ERNST KUNWALD 
AT LAKE PLACID. 


cinnati Symphony Orchestra. This snapshot was taken 
this past summer on the golf links at Lake Placid, N. Y. 





Emilio de Gogorza’s Plans. 





Emilio de Gogorza, the distinguished baritone, has made 
a complete and rapid recovery from his recent illness, and 
will come to New York for his Aeolian Hall recital next 
Monday afternoon, November 8, on which occasion he will 
be accompanied at the piano by Richard Hageman. The 
program selected by Mr. de Gogorza gives full rein to his 
versatility and art. It opens with two classic numbers, 
Gluck’s “Air de Thoas” and the “Air du Desertuer,” by 
Monsigny. Three songs by the Spanish composer, En- 
rigues Granados, make up the second part of the program. 
These are followed by an English group, including Char- 
pentier’s “On the Seashore of Endless Worlds.” As a 
closing group the baritone will present some of the early 
songs of D’Indy, Debussy and Ropartz, interesting exam- 
ples of modern work written twenty or thirty years ago. 

Between now and January 1 Mr. de Gogorza will appear 
in Portland, Me., Baltimore, Boston, twice in Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Evanston, Rochester, Albany, Providence, 
and New York. He also has been engaged for two con- 
certs with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in De- 
cember. 

In January Mr. de Gogorza will tour the Pacific Coast, 
and during February he will visit the cities of the North- 
west. 

March and April will be taken up with a Southern trip 
through Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


Mme. Morrisey Enthusiastically Received in Pittsburgh. 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, sang for the blind children at 
their home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 23. Miss Mor- 
risey arrived there early in the morning and enthusiasm 
prevailed. As she naively puts it, “I had the time of my 
life with the kiddies, and they finally sang some old songs 
with me.” 

On the afternoon of that day she was heard in recital 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, at the banquet of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Veterans’ Association. She was over- 
whelmed with floral tributes and made an honorary mem- 
ber amid the cheers of 500 men. General Manager Yohe 
presented her with program and menu especially bound 
in green suede. Miss Morrisey is delighted with her re- 
ception and with Pittsburgh and its people. 





Enthusiasm Over Henry’s Program. 





In commenting upon the program that Harold Henry 
will play at his recital in Spokane, Wash., the Spokesman- 
Review, of that city said: “Harold Henry’s program for 
November 9 deserves unstinted praise. He has gone out 
of his way to present to his audience what is practically 
unbroken ground.” 

On his Western trip Mr. Henry will play: “Ballade,” 
Grieg; “Romanze,” Schumann; “Impromptu,” op. 90, No. 
4, Schubert; “Fantasie,” Chopin; “Keltic Sonata,” Mac- 
Dowell; “Impromptu,” Scriabine; “Tabatiére 4 Musique” 
(which he introduced to the musical public in the East last 
season), Friedman; “Legende,” Rosseter Cole; and com- 
positions by Liszt, Cyril Scott and Strauss-Godowsky. 





Amato in Cincinnati. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, October 31, 1915. 
Last Saturday evening the third of the artist™series of 
concerts was given at Music Hall, the audience being a 
very large one. The artist of the occasion was Pasquale 
Amato, he being assisted by a local singer of some repu- 
tation, Mary Conrey Thuman, wife of the manager of these 
affairs. Although Amato was suffering from a very severe 
cold, necessitating the cutting of his program to some ex- 
tent, he managed to keep his audience quite spellbound. 
Mrs. Thuman with her clear and pleasing voice delighted 
her many friends and was the recipient of several gorgeous 

fioral offerings. CINCINNATUS. 





Lester .Donahue’s New York Debut. 

Lester Donahue, a young pianist from Los Angeles, Cal., 
who studied principally with Rudolph Ganz, gave his first 
New York recital last week at Aeolian Hall. He more 
than justified the reputation which he had already made for 
himself in Europe. His work was clean and straightfor- 
ward, both on the musical and technical sides, and his in- 
terpretations, without exception, were excellent. Seldom 
has a young artist come to New York and been greeted 
hy the unanimous chorus of praise from the critics of the 
daily papers which rewarded Mr. Donohue the next morn- 
ing. 





Twenty November Concerts by Elman. 





Mischa Elman is one of the strongest attractions that 
ever toured America; the Russian violinist, again on the 
concert platform, bids fair to outdo even his former suc- 
cesses. In the present month he will appear in twenty 
concerts. Ten of these appearances will be with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in ten different Eastern cities ; 
two are with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in the 
Quaker City. His Chicago recital is announced for No- 
vember 28. In the course of the season he will play a 
dozen or more times in New York. 





A Song. 





Yoh ha’h es kinky, baby mine, 
Yo’ black as black can be, 

En lak a polished shoe yo’ shine; 
But des de same, to me 

Yo’ es de sweetes’ ob de sweet, 
Yoh crowin’ breng me joy, 

It’s yo’ dat mek ma life complete, 
Ma li’le chahicoal boy. 


Hahd Times he visit us some day, 
To pestah us a while, 
But, wif yo’ heah, why come what may, 
Dis niggah gwine to smile; 
De white folks ’clined to laugh at you, 
Des ’cause yo’ black, dat’s why, 
But, babe, de Lohd ain’t laughin’, too, 
He lubs yo’, so does I. 
—New York Evening World. 
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NEW YORK HERALD, OCTOBER 31, 1915— 


MISCHA ELMAN BEGINS SEASON IN MASTERLY WAY. 


Hart Estastisnes Facr Tuar His Art 


Has Maruren, 


VIOLINIST IN CARNEGIE 


Coming forth triumphantly from his year’s retirement, Mischa 
Elman, violinist, who had been heard here once this season in 
concert, gave his first recital of the autumn yesterday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall. 

On the previous occasion he gave veiled promise that his art 
had broadened and deepened in the year devoted to study and 
seclusion from public appearances, and yesterday the fact was 
fully established. In past years he displayed a phenomenally 
full, round tone and an amazing technic. Now he has an addi 
tional quality, the poise of a mature artist. He proved this 
chiefly in the playing of the Vivaldi G minor concerto, the slow 
movement of which he made most impressive, even though the 
organ accompaniment was sometimes not in full accord of pitch 
and rhythm with the solo Violin and the piano accompaniment. 

After this concerto the violinist played the familiar one in F 
sharp minor by Ernst, the main lyric theme of which so much 
resembles some old ballad song, the kind mother used to like. 
Instead of over-sentimentalizing the melody, Mr. Elman charged 
it with a well defined degree of nobility and dignity. Insistent 
applause compelled him to play an encore, a fantasie on Wagner’s 
“Siegfried.” 


DAILY PRESS COMMENTS 








The rest of the program contained compositions and transcrip- 
tions by Scolero, Bach, Wieniawski-Kreisler, Michiels-Elman, 
Weber-Elman and Sarasate. After these encores were demanded, 
the big audience being appreciative of the beauties of the artist's 


playing. . 
accompaniments were well played by Walter H. 


The piano 
Golde, while Frank Sealy played the organ accompaniment. 





NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 31, 1915— 


MISCHA ELMAN PLAYS. 


Gives a ProcGram Tuat Futty Disprays His 


VIOLINIST 
Variep GIFTS, 

Mischa Elman, who had been heard earlier in the week as solo- 
st with the Symphony Society of New York, made his first ap- 
pearance of the season in recital yesterday afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall. He played Vivaldi’s concerto in G minor, with accompani- 
nent of piano and organ, the allegro moderato from Ernst’s con- 
certo in, F sharp minor, Scolero’s ‘Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart,” four smaller pieces arranged from Bach, Wieniawski, 
Michiels and Weber, and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 

This program was well contrived to be at once interesting and 
well balanced by means of its contrasts, and to display the varied 
gifts of the player to their full extent. It is likely that Mr. 
Elman has never played better than he did yesterday, and 
whether it was because of his mood of the day or because he has 
passed a year away from the concert stage, during which he has 
had opportunity to devote himself to reflection and leisurely 
study, it seemed that his playing had never been more significant 
along the deeper and subtler sides of his art. 

Thus his playing in the Vivaldi concerto was finely elevated 
ind noble, particularly in the adag'o, where the best opportunity 
for these Fairer was provided. The addition of an organ en- 
hanced the effect of this movement, though it tended somewhat 
te muddiness in the accompaniment in the succeeding allegro. 
Ilis playing in Ernst’s concerto was downright sensational from 
the viewpoint of great technical difficulties overcome and sub- 
ordinated to artistic effect. Ernst was himself a violinist, noted 
in his day for a sensational technic, and the histories tell of him 
that he followed Paganini about Europe in an effort to master 
his methods. The concerto would seem to embody all that Ernst 
had learned of brillant and difficult technical matter, although it 
is not without a musical value also. 

The violinists who could play this work as Mr. Elman played 
it yesterday would probably not require all the fingers of one 
hand to count. Rapid octave passages which were perfect, im 
peccable double stops, and brilliant passage work accomplished 
without a flaw were all in evidence, and what was remarkable 
was that their accomplishment was easy pecan for him to allow 
f their being subordinated to real musical effect. Some difficult 
is well as very interesting and well contrived music was found 
Mozart, by an unfamilar 


















in a set of “Variations on a Theme,” by 
composer, Scolero. 
In all of his effects Mr. Elman was ab!y seconded by Walte 


Hl. Golde at the piano. The organ part in Vivaldi’s work was 
payed by Frank L. Sealy. 


NEW YORK PRESS, OCTOBER 31, 1915 — 


ELMAN IN HIS FIRST RECITAL OF SEASON. 


YOUNG RUSSIAN VIOLINIST SHOWS HIGHER ARTISTIC STATURE AT 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Excerts 1n Ernst Concerto, 


ARIOSO FROM BACH’s 165TH CANTATA PROVES ESPECIALLY PLEASING 
Accomplished violinist though he was several years ago, Mischa 
Elman has made a distinct advance since he gave his last con 


certs in New York 


At his first recital afternoon in Car 


season yesterday 
connoisseurs that 


of the 





vegie Hall he proved to the satisfaction of 

he not only had succeeded in developing still further his pro- 
digious technic, but had added several inches to his artistic 
stature, 


in the opening number 
and organ accompani 
23, considered 


He was not quite at his best, perhaps, 
Vivaldi’s concerto in G minor with piano 
ment. But Ernst’s concerto in F sharp minor, op. 
one of the most exacting works in the literature of violin mus.c, 
he performed in a manner that approached close to perfection, 
and the daintier numbers on his list, such as the Wieniawski- 
Kreisler caprice in E flat major and his own adaptations of 
Michiels’ pretty “Nuit de Mai” and Weber’s lilting “Country 
Dance” he played with a captivating grace, delicacy and refine 
ment. Though he still is the Mischa Elman of old, compelling 
admiration through the beauty of his tone and the extraordinary 
dexterity of his fingers, he has bridged the period of storm and 
stress. Emotional stress and temperamental impulse are now 
balanced by a finer musical judgment 

Though not announced as a novelty, a set of variations on a 
Mozart theme by Rosario Scolero, a young Italian violinist and 
composer living in Rome, were quite new to the audience. If 
only because of its technical difficu'ties even the first variation, 
vnaccompanied, puts the player’s powers to a test with problems 
in double stopping—this work is not likely to be heard often. 
From the standpoint of the violinist, however, it has considerable 
interest. 

Among the offerings of the afternoon none made a deeper im- 
yression that an arioso in G major, from the introduction to 
3ach’s 165th cantata, arranged for concert use by Sam Franko 
Surely this is one of the great German composer’s most beautiful 


melodies, and unquestionably it will be heard often, now that 
Elman has introduced it to the public. 
As encores Elman gave Wilhelmj’s “Siegfried” paraphrase, 


which he interpreted in a style not exactly Wagnerian; a rondino 
yn a Beethoven theme by Kreisler, which the composer wy te 
last summer and dedicated to his talented colleague. aoa the 
Boccherini-Kreisler allegretto. MAX SMITH 





NEW YORK WORLD, OCTOBER 31, 1915— 


VIOLINIST, PLEASES LARGE 


AUDIENCE. 


MISCHA ELMAN, 





in E1tGHtgEN Montus Gives EVIDENCE ot 
EXCEPTIONAL ART, 





Firsr Recira, Here 


at his first recital here in eighteen months, gave 
yesterday large audience in Carnegie Hall new evidence of his 
exceptional art. He began with Vivaldi’s G minor concerto in 
4 manner gratifying to his admirers, who now find his musician- 
ship f infinitely superior soundness. The violinist preserved his 
rhythms and refused to indulge in exaggerations that were for 
merly believed to lend expressiveness to an interpretation. 

Mr. Elman’s tone was pure, of pronounced warmth and large, 
and it was impeccable in its intonation. In the classic Vivaldi 
composition, performed with organ as well as piano accompani- 
ment, the young Russian made as strong an impression as in 
the less formal pieces comprising the middle group of his p 


Mischa Elman, 











gram 

The Ernst F sharp minor concerto, Scolero’s ‘*\V iations on a 
[heme by Mozart,” an arioso by Ba and Sarasate’s “Zigeuner 
weisen” were among the remaining compositions, all being done 


superlatively well 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 31, 1915— 


VIOLIN PLAYING BY MISCHA ELMAN IN 
ri I 


DAZZLING 
ARNEGIE HAI 


By H. E. Krehbiel 


Yesterday’s concerts were two, and both were of the kind cal 
ulated to delight and refresh even the most jaded of listeners. 
Mischa Elman gave his first recital for the season of violin music 
in Carnegie Hall 





who make up the 








Only the newspaper reviewers latter day school 
of peripatetic philosophers, had to divide their attention between 
the two, and so great was the beauty of each that the most case- 


hardened Aristotle’s disciples must have hens tem pted to echo 
(aptain Macheath’s sentiment, “How happy could I be with either 
were t’other dear charmer away!” Mr. Elman was much more in 
his element in his own recital than when he broke his silence of 
a twelvemonth at the first Symphony concert. Now he was com 
pletely at liberty to indulge his predilection for music with which 
he could amaze and bewilder his audience. To the lovers of the 
severe style, however, he first made an offering in the shape of 
Vivaldi’s concerto in G minor, in which he had the help of Walter 
H. Golde, his regular accompanist, at the piano, and Frank I 

Sealy at the organ \ benevolent dispe 1on permitted the Car 

negie Hall organ to behave itself, which it seldom does, and 
though its paucity of color and nuance makes it an ill-mannered 
consort with a solo voice, Mr. Sealy handled it so discreetly and 
well that it served its purpose in helping Mr. Elman to give an 
eloquent exposition of the straightforward and noble old composi- 
tion. His exquisite tone, his marvelous purity of intonation 
and =his astounding technical skill were all raised to a 
igher power in his perform< ance of the first movement of Ernst’s 
concerto in sharp minor, which came after. composition 
charged with technical difficulties that it is a terror to 
It is well that so few of them dare attempt it in 
and noble in it depends for its ex- 











is so sur 
most virtuosi. 
public, for all that is good 











position upon a perfect performance It is said that even its 
composer, superb artist that he was, was not always able to do 
it justice. That justice was done it yesterday and M 
p.aying must have left the violinists who listened to 
nigh breathless. Without impairment of his lovely tone 
off the cascades of double notes like gl iatering jewels thrown out 
by the handfuls or showers of dewdrops shaken from the trees 
in the morning sun. 
NEW YORK SUN, OCTOBER 31, 1915 
VIOLINIST’S GREAT AR 

Music lovers were invited to « fterr € 
tween two recitals, one of music for ind the other of 
compositions for the piano. The for by Mischa E-matr 
and took place in Carnegie Hall 

Mr. Elman began his entertainment with Vivaldi’s G mino 
concerto, in which Frank Sealy played the organ part The 
followed Ernst’s F sharp minor concerto and Scolero’s variations 


iding a Bach arioso, 





mm a Mozart theme, shorter numbers, 
arranged by Sam Franko; a Wieniawski caprice transcribed by 
Kreisler, and two other transcriptions by Elman The progran 
ended with a composition of Saint-Saéns in the original package 

Mr. Elman’s playing exhibited all the individualities of hi 
style, including his brilliant and incisive tone, and his skill 
the technical side of the violinst’s art In t Vivaldi concerto 
his dashing methods carried him out of the reposeful manner 
of the work, but in the he was very happy. 












Ernst music he 
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This expression becomes something apart, particular, char- 
acteristic and racial only when interpreted through the na- 
ural emotions, and cultivated methods of the individual 
artist. A composition then becomes recolored, and newly 
fashioned, and by reason of its universal qualities becomes 
the heritage of the whole human family, differing only in 
interpretation, just as the source of all religion is identical, 
and only changes in appearance to conform to the diversity 


No one realizing that music is the art of arts, the uni- 
versal language, the epitome of truth in the beautiful, 
and that miracle of miracles, the perfection of form with- 
out substance, should allow our generation to pass without 
having heard Goodson’s interpretation of the great com- 
posers. To do so, is to lose one of the supremest visions 
of the ideal and spiritual. I have but merely sketched that 
which is revealed in the art of Katharine Goodson. 





Elsa Fischer’s Popularity. 


Elsa Fischer, the young American concert violinist and 
founder of the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, is constantly 
gaining in popularity. Offers for return engagements 
seem to be an invariable rule with her. 

On Saturday evening, October 23, Miss Fischer played 
before a large and enthusiastic audience at the Seamen’s 





ELSA FISCHER. 


Church Institute, New York, where her playing was greatly 
admired. On Sunday evening, October 24, she gave a 
sonata recital at the Knox School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet is preparing for several 
engagements in New York and elsewhere. 





Ruth Townsend’s Debut. 





Ruth Townsend, mezzo-soprano, a pupil of Oscar 
Seagle and a specialist in interpretation of German Lieder, 
will make her first important public appearance in joint 
recital with Mr. Seagle at the National Theatre, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Her first New York appearance will be in 
recital at Aeolian Hall, on December 16. 





Richard Keys Biggs’ Engagements. 


Richard Keys Biggs, concert organist, whose recent suc- 
cesses at the San Francisco and San Diego Expositions 
were chronicled in the columns of the MusicaL Courirr, 
has been engaged to appear as soloist at Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga., November 16, and at Wesleyan College, Macon, 


Percy Hemus Program. 





Percy Hemus, the baritone, whose original methods of 
publicity are well worth watching and copying, has suc- 
ceeded in filling Aeolian Hall twice at his “All America” 
recitals. He says that Carnegie Hall “will be packed at 
his recital, Monday evening, November 8.” 

A recent announcement is different from the usual, bear- 
ing in large letters “Hear America,” by which he means, 
hear songs by Americans. He quotes the New York Tri- 
bune, viz., “Admirable Art”; the Herald, “A Worthy En- 
terprise,” and the Times, “An Institution,” and enlivens 
the page with an admirable picture of his own wideawake, 
strong featured lineaments. Mr. Hemus’ following, which 
is becoming a faithful one, constitutes one of the unusual 
features of the musical life of New York. His talking 
machine records have much to do with this, no doubt, for 
through these, apart from his extensive travels, he is known 
throughout the land. 

“Percy Hemus Appeal” has been received by hundreds 
of music lovers, urging them to support his annual recital 
of songs by American composers, at Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 8. Mr. Hemus says his “Hear America” propa- 
ganda has come to stay. His program for the Carnegie 
Hall recital is as follows: 


Gites Manito: 40 DEB os idk sy cess Sa scceb ear dacs Carl Busch 
Sigh Mo More; Gadiaes ivi cack bs eitiakacbeitvke George B. Nevin 
Hour of Dreams (dedicated to Mr. Hemus)......... Ward-Stephens 
Pe PRM 6s is oasis iss teaae aks oe ene Arthur Hartmann 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water..Charles Wakefield Cadman 
A Venezuelan Guerrila Song (MS.)..........0000:- C. Linn Seiler 
Spting Rated so. Sic adn kee pena eS, Rubin Goldmark 
Lowe Te: a: Simmeee ii3 isc cow hast aah ochacchedekes Horatio W. Parker 
Fhe Pauper’s Di@oi cvresias dcnccsatjenesstiiinsae Sidney Homer 
Deher had. 6ick ec KV ae ket bak Fis ELE eee Edward MacDowell 
A -Bemined “Vinled...56i ce hee be ee keet is kod Clayton Johns 
The Moon Drops Low. .........0.sesee0- Charles Wakefield Cadman 
The Pipe’s o’ Gordon’s Men...........+...+ William G. Hammond 
When the Misty Shadows Glide................ John A. Carpenter 
EWGUUG «io scacs cuca uwen pe ves oee eum cbhinh orkayreneenen Bruno Huhn 
Flower Rats bess ccatendcbewashwlndwers ts cubennn Edwin Schneider 
Mg EET EE eR ee ee en Lulu Jones Downing 
Deney DAG 0s cick oc bean teal ices chien Walter Damrosch 


Gladys Craven will be at the piano. 





Marion T. Marsh With Music League of America. 





Marion T. Marsh, the young American concert harpist, 
is now under the management of the Music League of 
America. 

On Friday evening, October 22, Miss Marsh played at 
a concert given by the men’s club of the Park Slope Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn; on Friday evening, October 
29, she appeared at a concert given in the Flatbush Con- 
gregational Church, and on Sunday evening, October 31, 
at the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Marsh has been engaged as one of the soloists for 
the Germania Club concert, which will be given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, early in January, 1916. 





Saratoga School Engages Miss Maas. 


Marguerite Wilson Maas has recently been appointed to 
succeed Austin Conradi as instructor of piano at the Skid- 
more School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, New York. Miss 
Maas is enthusiastic over the work and is anticipating an 
interesting season, Miss Maas received her musical edu- 
cation at the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more and at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, studying 
under such artists as Ernest Hutcheson, Ludwig Breitner 
and Arthur Willner, An excerpt from the artist’s diploma 
she received from the Stern Conservatory, reads: “She 
has shown herself, from her many public appearances, to 
be a distinguished pianist and a highly-gifted composer.” 





Claussen-Gotthelf Recital in Tucson a 
Tremendous Success. 





Julia Claussen, mezzo-contralto, and Claude Gotthelf, 
pianist, are now en tour. The following telegram has been 
received from their manager, Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York: 


Tucson, Arizona, October 30, 1915. 
Mme. Claussen and I had the greatest success here tonight. A 
splendid audience, and no one ever received a greater ovation here. 
(Signed) Crtaupe GorrHetr. 





Kasner’s Recital in February. 


Jacques Kasner, violinist, is to give his annual New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, February 21. 
His program promises to be an interesting one. 
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THE ART OF KATHARINE GOODSON. 
- By Edward Maryon. 
VOM mm i i i i i in i i i | 
Eng women have figured in the first rank of 
Fanny Davies, the beloved of Clara Schu- 
rt la vho also studied under Oscar Berin- 
r a triumphful journey throughout Europe, 
y Gloucestershire man, retired, and now 
gs and enchants only her intimate friends; and 
( 9 
a consensus of opinion echoing Arthur Nikisch’s 
e known many musicians in my life, many of racial character. 
t the true artists I can count on my fingers- 
derewski, d’Albert, and to these 1 now add 
qualified to emphasize a musical fact 
Nikisch. Katharine Goodson may be gath- 
that tiny cluster of marvelous women, Clara 
Sophie Menter, Essipoff, Fanny Davies and 
Carrei nd there she remains unsurpassed, one 
tary peaks in the Himalayan Heights of Music- 
that a woman artist has the sustaining powers 
‘ y ther physical attributes necessary to the strenuous 
s demands that modern pianism claims, then, 
spe , is she the natural advantages of the op- 
pe site . If by nature she can claim these prerogatives, 
. a ‘ tage lies 1 miracle of grace, subtlety and 
Sees ble to manhood, by reason of those womanly 
<fiss are the jewels in the crown of Venus- 
‘ ( ering the important question of esthetic values, 
alg iuppearance of Goodson before the New York 
- rt ic, or Boston Symphony Orchestras, and then 
id alize the performance of any great male virtuoso. The 
= greet the vast audience, the pose at the piano, the 
1f a well designed gown, the exit, the recall! How 
ae ie! t e hundred black coated men in the orchestra throw 
Lome propriate relief the temperamental power, the inde- 
le magnetism, of the eternal feminine! 
Ofter have been asked, From whence is all this en- 
tment lo wit, how and why an English girl of all 
ploys an emotionalism in her art which is un- 
tionably unique in our day. How is it that a denizen 
. f a gray island empire, set in a grayer sea, so notorious 
- r it angfroid” and phlegm, makes us vibrate to the 
’ n of her playing or weep and pray with herself? 
delve below the surface of things. Let us get be- 
Ne nd the rind of this “nation of shopkeepers” and the causes 
. f many another, uncomplimentary epithet, and ponder 
a2 y, deep down at the roots of this race whose 
; ites from the beginning of things Aryan, with the 
wen Celtic Druids, and we shall realize in this isle of 
a rthern mists are many mysteries to fire the imagination. 
x ‘ \ dominion on which the sun never sets was not won by 
it; race of unimaginative blockheads. The homeland of 
; 8 y of Lancelot and Guinevere, of Galahad, of 
ky 1elot and Avlon, of the Round Table, of Magna Charta; 
ey the fireside of King Alfred, the forests of Robin Hood 
Little John, the birthplace of Edward, the Black 
ial Chaucer, the Swan of Avon, Shelley and Ten- 
i he site of Lincolri and York minsters, of Stone- 
lee! xfor r Edinburgh, the alma mater of Thack- 
ai Dickens and R. L. Stevenson, the hearth of Purcell 
| Barnes, the adopted land of Handel, no—this is no 
f ose mere external evidences show little 
E rit at the source of its being; rather it proves 
; eeding which scorns to advertise its pre- 
Even so, I remind vou that this is the 
Katharine Goodson, where she was cradled to 
ish lullaby This is the country whose 
airie love are as old as her hills and whose 
are divine Is it strange then that England has 
1odern sibyl to interpret her mysteries to the 
E he earth: 
ee vinced with the topic of my argument, 
rt earliest opportunity go, see and hear the supreme 
i tist yourself, and carry with you the few hints 
ht before your mind in this short article 
aa ‘ ‘ ead fired Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Cho- 
oo ‘ther inspired creator to form worlds of 
25 here of sorrow, strife and suffering, these 
aaa re icians gave forth an expression of the infinite. Ga., November 17. 
= a —— : cu reeamaes 
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TOUR NOW BOOKING 

Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 

1451 Broadway 3 New York 
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Gosnell in His English Home. 


Vivian Gosnell, the English baritone, who will sing in 
in this country during the season just beginning, is to have 
a goodly number of engagements. He is under the manage- 





VIVIAN GOSNELL 
AND HIS 


“UNMARRIED” 
DAUGHTER. 


MR. AND MRS. VIVIAN GOSNELL, THEIR DAUGHTER, 
AND MRS. GOSNELL’S BROTHER. 


ment of M. H. Hanson. The snapshots show Mr. Gosnell 
in his attractive home in England with his “unmarried” 
daughter, as he puts it, and other members of his family. 


First Biltmore Musicale of Season. 


The opening program of the Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicales will be given in the grand ballroom of the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, Friday morning, November 5, at 
11 o'clock. 

On this occasion the following artists will appear: Marie 
Rappold and Antonio Scotti, soprano and baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Josef Hofmann, the 
pianist. 

The program is as follows: 

LAO os Naticersiass panes ... Liszt 
Mme. Rappold 


Sarabande Debussy 


ee. Sry Cee Fe .. Dvorsky 
ast ee Wei <x 6 5% sensi Dvorsky 
PORMUE oe heeds see ses . Dvorsky 


Etude de Concert............. : . Sternberg 
Mr. Hofmann 
Prologue from Pagliacci..... 


: Leoncavallo 
Mr. Scotti 


Es blinkt der Thau.... : . Rubinstein 
peers Peer ree as at ... Strauss 
Two Roses ....... eveccscccecce ce ktamet Gilberté 


Oft Have I Seen the Swift Swallows .. Dell’ Acqua 
Mme. Rappold. 
. eee ee . .* .... Tosti 
e ses bie BOR 


Perdutamente ....... 

L’Ultima Canzone Lanes telex ie 
Mr. Scotti. 

... Rachmaninoff 

.. Granados 


Prelude, F sharp minor.... 
Danse Espagnole 
Fledermaus (valse) ee . Strauss-Godowsky 
Mr. Hofmann 
Duet from Don Giovanni... 


eb alah Siew ee a . Mozart 
Mme. Rappold and Mr. Scotti. 


Charles Bowes, Broncho Buster. 


Charles Bowes spent most of his boyhood days in South- 
ern California, and acquired quite a reputation as a breaker 
of bronchos. He tells a good one on himself that caused 
many a laugh at his expense. 

One of the boys of the town had bought a broncho to 
drive, and later on decided he wanted to ride it. Bowes 


was requested to perform the first treatment, which he 
agreed to do. After carefully saddling the broncho, he 
told everybody to “clear out” and vaulted into the saddle, 
prepared for battle. 

The animal did not budge. This disconcerted Bowes 
very much, as generally when a horse acts that way his 
first move is to throw himself over backward, trying to 
crush his rider. It was a most exciting moment, and the 
crowd of some forty men and boys fully appreciated it. 
However, a happy thought! Bowes gave him the spurs. 
Wonder of wonders, the broncho went into a most perfect 
canter and did not buck at all. 

He turned out to be a perfectly broken cattle pony, who 
knew every trick of the trade. 

Echoes of the old joke occasionally reach Mr. Bowes, 
even in his New York studio at 601 Madison avenue, where 
he has given up taming bronchos for the more gentle pro- 
fession of taming voices and training them in the way they 
should go. 











THE BILTMORE MORNING MUSICALES 


Management of Mr. R. E. Johnston 
GRAND BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 


The Hotel Biltmore begs to announce a series of eight 
Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o’clock on the fol- 
lowing dates: 


NOV. 5, NOV. 19, DEC. 3, DEC. 17, 
JAN. 14, JAN. 28, FEB. 11, FEB 25. 
Artists engaged are as follows: 

FRANCES ALDA FRITZ KREISLER 
LUCREZIA BORI GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
CLARENCE BIRD MME. MELBA 
ENRICO CARUSO ROSA OLITZKA 
CAMILLE DECREUS LUCILE ORRELL 
MISCHA ELMAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
GERALDINE FARRAR MARIE RAPPOLD 
ANNA FITZIU ANTONIO SCOTTI 
ROSINA GALLI ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 
MABEL GARRISON LOUIS SIEGEL 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ALBERT SPALDING 
FRIEDA HEMPEL THEODORE SPIERING 
JOSEF HOFMANN ANDRE TOURRET 
LOUISE HOMER ALINE VAN BARENTZEN 
BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL 


Subscriptions for seats and boxes or reservations for single 
concerts may now be ordered (accompanied by check) from 
k. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City. Telephone 
vo8-609 Bryant. 

On sale at Biltmore Box Office only during week of each 
musicale, 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20. for Eight Concerts 
Price for Single Seats $3 Price for Single Boxes 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for Eight Concerts 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















Milinowski-Cumpson Two-Piano Recital Notices. 





Marta Milinowski and Harry Cumpson, the ensemble 
pianists, whose recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Octo- 
ber 109, caused considerable stir in musical circles, won 
many press notices of a flattering nature. They have given 
similar recitals at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, and at 
the Twentieth Century Club, Buffalo, always winning warm 
praise for the perfection of their ensemble ag well as for 
the musically interesting performance. 
tan press notices follow: 


Two metropoli- 


At Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Marta Milinowski and Harry 
Cumpson showed that a harmonious blending of styles is more to be 
desired than individual virtuosity. 

Both pianists were fully equal to the demands of their program, 
but showed no desire to shine except in combination. Possibly their 
restraint was unnecessarily exaggerated at times, but in general the 
effect was thoroughly pleasing. 

Rachmaninoff’s fantasie, op. 5, had the place of honor, and was 
preceded by a Saint-Saéns scherzo, five Brahms waltzes, Sinding’s 
variations, op. 2,sand a Mozart sonata.—Evening Mail, October 18, 
1915. 

Marta Milinowski and Harry Cumpson, who not only werc 
strangers to local concertgoers, but had never before played in pub- 
lic in New York alone or together, gave yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall a recital of two-piano music which ought to win them 
immediate recognition in the musical world. 

Miss Milinowski, who is a pupil of Carrefio, together with 
her gifted and sympathetic associate, play so delightfully that 
they can enter the lists without fear, though their names are as yet 
unknown to the general public 

Refinement, precision, technical finish and delicacy characterized 
the playing. of the two pianists from the beginning to the end of 
a program that opened with Mozart’s sonata for two pianos, closed 
with Rachmaninoff’s fantasie. op. 5, and. embraced Sinding’s varia- 
tions, op. 2; five waltzes, op. 39, by Brahms, and Saint-Saéns’ 
scherzo, op. 87. 

Seldom, indeed, did one note.-the slight variance between the 
two musicians; in rhythm, nuance, touch and expression they were 
1s one.—New York Press, Octoher-18, rors. 





“T dance as they did before the fall of Rome,” confesses 
Maud Allen. 
And yet Rome fell!—Newark, N. J., Eagle. 


Regina de Sales Teaching in New York. 


Regina de Sales, who is making her headquarters at the 
Hotel Wellington, New York, this fall and winter, had 
previous to the war been absent from her native land for 
many years, six of which she spent in Munich, twelve in 
Paris and the balance in London and Italy, thus affording 
her opportunity completely to assimilate English oratorio, 
German Lieder, and the French and Italian schools. While 
in London, Mme. de Sales won the first, or Lord Mayor’s 
prize, awarded to the best oratorio singer. She made her 
debut there at a Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert and ap- 
peared for two seasons in opera at Covent Garden. Mme. 
de Sales sang in most of the principal European cities with 
distinguished success. 

Her metamorphosis from singer to teacher was due to 
circumstances rather than to conditions. Finding her 
services in constant demand, she soon became aware that 
she had little time to indulge in opera or concert work 
and realizing that she could accomplish more good through 
teaching than through singing, she gradually abandoned 
the latter 

In recent years Mme. de Sales has heen one of the best 
known teachers in Paris, her splendid studio on the Rue 
de Villejust having been the scene of much earnest musical 





work and many brilliant gatherings. Although Mme. d« 
Sales has done her principal work in France, Germany and 
England, she herself studied and, as a teacher, remains an 
exponent of the old Italian school of singing, the so called 
Practically all the American pupils who stud- 


“hel canto.’ 





REGINA DE SALES 


ied with her in Paris are still working with her in this city 
and, besides that, she as added largely to her classes. Be- 
sides teaching every day at the Hotel Wellington she is, on 
Monday afternoons, at Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 





Von Ende Teacher Lauded. 





Lucille Collette, violin teacher at the von Ende School 
of Music, New York, was soloist at the Toronto Music 
Festival, October 24. She won enthusiastic recognition, 
according to Toronto papers, and this is attested by the 
following reprints from the daily press of that city 

Lucille Collette, violinist, made an instant impression, her playing 
being marked not alone by technical efficiency but by a most poetic 
taste.—Daily News. 

Lucille Collette, the violinist, played, among other things, the 
second and third movements of the Bruch concerto Her tone is 
refined and exquisite and the appealing beauty of the work was 
voiced with supreme repose and eloquence.—World 

Lucille Collette, violinist, who was adve-tised as a gold medalist 
from the Paris Conservatoire, made her first appearance in Massey 
Hall on Saturday in a series of three numbers by Pugnani-Kreisler 
Saint-Saéns and Bruch, and particularly in her playing of “The 
Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, she wen warm applause for her fine, even 
singing tones produced in the charming legato movement of that 
thoroughly musical bit of composition.—Globe 


Hutcheson to Give Orchestral Program. 





Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, who was heard 
last season in a Bach concert that aroused unusual inter- 
est, is planning to give an orchestral concert, equally in- 
teresting, in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday after- 
noon, December 4. 


The Stults to Sing Scott Song. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Stults will use on their programs 
this season a duet especially written for them by the Am- 
erican composer, John Prindle Scott, 
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Jenny Dufau and Her “Fez.” sounds as clear and audible as the loudest forte. It was a ship, were guests of the singer and occupied a box, deco- 
joy to sing there. rated for them at her command. Mrs. Willard Kimball 
Dufau relates her experiences at Medinah Temple, “And the Masons! Well, I think I seldom met such a_ was also among the party. 


crowd of nice, intelligent, agreeable men! It seems as 
| sing in my old smoky Chicago I am glad, soon as they have their attractive ‘fez’ on their heads, a 


before such a crowd as the one which _ spirit of fraternity and harmony comes over them. I asked 
at the Medinah Temple on three consecutive to try one of those ‘fezes’ and_it fitted me to perfection. 
when I sing with such a fine orchestra as I “*Now,’ said I to Dr. Brown, ‘with this on my head, I 


To be more than happy means — shall know all your secrets, so you had better make a 
Mason out of me right away.’ 

“If they did not make a Mason of me, they gave me the 
nicest white ‘fez’ one ever saw, and, when I went out for 
my encores, with my pretty bonnet on my head, the en- 
thusiasm of my public had no limit. I certainly feel hon- 
ored to have it and shall worship it as a dear souvenir of 
three wonderful evenings.” 








LINCOLN SEASON LAUNCHED. 


Lincoln, Neb., October 26, 1915. 

Interesting plans are being carried out by the various 
clubs and organizations in the city and suburbs. “Program 
Music” will be the year’s study for the Thursday Morning 
Musical Review, of which Mrs. A. J. Morris is president. 
“Music of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries” will 
constitute the study and program for the Musical Art 
Club, Mrs. R. O. Hummel, president. 





MATINEE MUSICALE ATTRACTIONS. 

~ This enterprising organization is planning some attrac- 
tive programs for the year. Mrs. Phil. Easterday, the 
: president, has been untiring in her endeavors to bring 
some good attractions for club members. The Zoellner 
Quartet, at Temple Theatre, opened the season and more 
than six hundred listened to a fine program, well selected 
and exquisitely rendered. This family of musicians con- 
stitute a quartet of finished artists, who have been playing 
together many years. 

The last Matinee Musicale was given by Mrs. Frederic 
Paetzold, soprano; Louise Zumwinkle, pianist; Marjorie 
Anderson, accompanist. Mrs. Paetzold, who is a Lincoln 
favorite, pleased the large audience assembled to hear the 
two hundred and forty-ninth afternoon concert. She gave 

JENNY DUFAU, A MASON! a program of fifteen songs from the old and new schools. 

Notable among her selections were two charming songs 

being conscious of what you feel—that is, to be from manuscript, “If Once, Ere I Died” and “The Bea- 

in a sort of paralyzing state of beatitude or excite- con,” by Richard Meyers. Miss Anderson showed excel- 

r it means enjoyment so keen that it is nearly pain, lent taste and adaptability in the rendition of the accom- 
mixed with pain. This was my case, not having paniments. 

vith an orchestra for a whole year; and it was not Louise Zumwinkle is a scholarly pianist. She has been 
the regret of having been severed from opera, which coaching this summer with Aronson, of Chicago. The 
e, but because it brought forth, in a flash, the tragic Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata was played with a sincerity 

for this total absence of opera in Chicago—the gained through deep study. Her group of Tschaikowsky, 














dreadful, terrible war! MacDowell and Chopin gave scope to the various styles 
Phe 4,300 people who saw me coming, smiling, to them and emotions and won for the pianist great admiration, 
ening did not suspect the tears that were so near resulting in an encore, Grieg’s “Birdlings,” which was a 
es. Then I began to sing, and the eternal fascination gem. 
ic, and of Verdi’s so brilliant and dramatic ‘Travi- OPENING OF WoMAN’S CLUB. 
possession of me once more. I forgot everything The auditorium in the new $750000 High School was 


is happy. With the hugeness of the place, the voice filled with members of the Woman’s Club (Mrs. Lees, 
swell more and more. I felt so tiny on that president), when a song recital was given by Alice Widney 


ge stage that I stretched myself like a bow. Conant, of Manila, formerly of Lincoln, and a member 
My second number was the well worn, but always beau- of the faculty of the University School of Music. Mrs. 
‘Aye Maria, by Gounod, splendidly accompanied by Conant came to this country last spring and spent the sum- 


rp. violin. cello and organ. The acoustics are so mer in study with David Bispham, Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
t at the Medinah Temple that the lightest pianissimo and Frank la Forge. Her friends note a great improve- 
ment in her voice since she left Lincoln. Her full, clear 




















B soprano voice is used with good taste, she has a splendid 
Ole 4 personality and an ideal stage presence. She was accom- 
y a panied by Marjorie Anderson. A reception was given af- 
S ter the concert, when ices were served. 
Ez ao 
} DANIEL JONES AT THE TEMPLE. 
| Programs arranged especially for music clubs and col- ins 
| leges, -— seman soprano as the assistin age The first Lincoln appearance of the young Welsh pianist, 
songs oO is OWD an 8. r x “ . es m 
H deus ie available eleo for oratorio and concert. Daniel Jones, head of Wesleyan’s piano department, was 
| “Sylvia,” a New Song Success by Mr. Speaks. at the Temple Theatre, Monday, October 25. He gave a 
‘ ADDRESS: 201 WEST 105th ST., N. Y. ili enditi f the Liszt polonaise in E major. While 
1 Telephone 10455 Fm vm brilliant rendition of the p ; j 
the entire program was a treat, especially good were the 











Liszt selections and the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata. 


FREDERIC MARTIN BASSO He was given a royal welcome by the teaching fraternity. 
OLIvE FREMSTAD’S RECITAL. 

rosTER & DAVIE. bee Pics Semegement: — ee Olive Fremstad was the first attraction on the Artists’ 

Course of the University School of Music, Willard Kim- 

ball, director. The music lovers showed appreciation and 

admiration by the prolonged applause during the evening, 

the artist having over twenty recalls. She gave generously 


of her wonderful art, being obliged to repeat several num- 

















PIANIST TOURING AMERICA SEASON 1915-1916 bers, and sang a simple Swedish folksong to her own ac- 
Exclusive Management: CG. Dexter Richardson 501 Fifth Ave., New York companiment. The members of the musical sorority, 
STaENO AT be hen OE OsED Sigma Alta Iota, in which Mme. Fremstad holds member- 














MAY SGHEIDER time’ scrnsso 


LEADING PRIMA DONNA OF THE ROYAL OPERA KARLSRUHE 


NOW APPEARING WITH BOSTON GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario, 15 East 40th St., New York City. *Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Avallable for Concerts, Oratorio and Private Musicales 


Ellmer Zoller was a fine accompanist for Mme. Frem- 
stad. 

INDIAN Music IN CosTUME. 

Deborah Avery Chapter, D. A. R., met with Mrs. E. L. 
Perkins on Friday to listen to an afternoon of Indian mu- 
sic, given by Vera Upton, soprano, assisted by Mr. Babst, 
flutist, and Florence Malone, accompanist. The beautiful 
suburban home bore a most patriotic aspect with the na- 
tional flags on the lawn and waving from the porches. 
Miss Upton, who is a leading vocal teacher, sang Indian 
music and was costumed in all the glories of a Sioux In- 
dian maiden. Her voice ciear, and sympathetic, was never 
more beautiful. She was accompanied by Miss Malone, 
who plays with rare feeling. The flute solos by Mr. 
Babst, were very much enjoyed. 

After the program a social hour was enjoyed, when re- 
freshments were served. 

A RECITAL OF OVERTURES. 


Carrie B. Raymond delighted an immense crowd at the 
State University with a program of overtures, playing the 
“Egmont,” by Beethoven; “Figaro,” Mozart, and “Der 
Freischiitz,”, by Weber. Those rendering this program 
were: Edw. J. Walt, first violin; Mrs. August Molzer, sec- 
ond violin; William T. Quick, viola; Lillian Eiche, cello; 
Carrie B. Raymond, organ. 

LIncoLn Notes. 

The Boston Lyrics gave an attractive concert at the 
Tabernacle Church on Friday night. This company is, on 
concert tour under the management of the Lyceum Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, Ralph Boileau, director. 

Mrs. H. J. Kirchstein recently gave Dubois’ “Last Seven 
Words of Christ” at the First Christian Church, where she 
is director of the choir. 

Irene Fleming Thurn delighted 300 guests at her song 
recital at the Lindell Hotel, on Wednesday. She sings un- 
derstandingly and is a credit to her teacher, Mme. Cos- 
grove. 

Sidney Silber gave a piano recital, assisted by Carl 
Steckelberg, violinist, at College View, Saturday night, 
October 23. Mrs. E. S. Luce. 


. 





Heniot Levy’s Pupil with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Marie Kryl, artist-pupil of Heniot Levy, piano teacher 
at the American Conservatory of Chicago, appeared with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 





MARIE KRYL AND HENIOT LEVY. 


ductor, at Quincy, Springfield, Peoria, Ill., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., with splendid success. Her number was the 
Liszt E flat concerto, which she played with great bril- 
liancy and faultless technical execution. The concerts 
were under the management of the Redpath Lyceum Bu- 
reau, 





Mme. Maverick is Recovering. 


The many friends of Laura Maverick, contralto, will be 
delighted to learn that she is gradually recovering from 
a serious operation which was performed last week in one 
of the New York hospitals. Mme. Maverick, who is Mrs. 
Carl Hahn, is a favorite in New York musical circles and 
her annual recital in Aeolian Hall, the date of which will 
be announced later, is eagerly anticipated by the many ad- 
mirers of her art. 
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SALINA BREVITIES. 


Kan., October 26, 





Salina, 1915. 
Arthur Nevin, the composer, who is now connected with 
Kansas State University, delivered an address here in the 


interest of community music. 
MERLE Axcock’s RecitTaL, NOVEMBER II. 


Merle Alcock, the contralto, has been engaged to give a 
reictal here on November 11. On account of ber success- 
ful appearances with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
last spring, the music loving public is looking forward 
to this recital with a great deal of interest. Oscar Thor- 
sén, of Lindsborg, Kans., who is well known in this com- 
munity as a pianist, will accompany Mrs. Alcock. 


CHORAL Society ForMED. 


A choral society has been organized under the direction 
of E. Haesener, the vocal teacher. The organization num- 
bers seventy-five voices and it is expected that within a 
short time many more will join the ranks. The society 
will study large and small choral works, and a festival is 
planned for the spring. The “Last Judgment,” by Spohr, 
will be the first work to be rehearsed and will be given 
after Christmas. The voices are good and Mr. Haesener 
is a choral conductor of wide experience; therefore this 
new organization should prove a success. 


OPERA IN SALINA. 


The Boston English Opera Company will present the 
“Bohemian Girl’ at Convention Hall this week. It has 
also been announced that the San Carlo Opera Company 
has been booked here for next year. Salina is waking up 
musically and many good things in music may be expected. 


MALE CHoruUS ORGANIZED 


A male chorus under the direction of Paul Utt has been 
organized. This chorus numbers about twenty voices. 

Much musical activity is found at the Haesener Vocal 
Studio. Besides teaching a large class, Mr. Haesener has 
organized and is coaching a mixed quartet will 
sing various song cycles and operatic selections publicly. 


which 


He is also organizing a series of sacred concerts to be given 
at the Presbyterian and Lutheran churches on Sunday af- 
ternoons. 


Electrical Music—or Musical Electricity. 


The strange looking object pictured here is not one of 
Gelett Burgess’ “Goops,” nor is it a futurized anatomical 
study. 


It is simply one of the incandescent audion lamps 





DR. LEE DE FOREST, 


THE DE FOREST INCANDESCENT 


AUDION LAMP, 


Which helped to make possible the long dis- 
tance telephoning from New York to San 
Francisco and the recent trans-oceanic wire- 
less talking. 









JOSEPH MALKIN 





World famous cellist, soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, Conductor 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., NOV. 11th 





Students desiring to study with Mr. Joseph 
Malkin should apply at once to the 


Malkin Music School 





10 WEST 122nd STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE, 2053 HARLEM 








invented by Dr. Lee de Forest for which it is claimed 
that it has made possible the long distance telephony which 
recently astonished the world. 

This is the lamp with which Dr. de Forest is experi- 
menting in the development of an apparatus for projecting 
musical sounds over long distances, an article about which 


appeared in the Musicat Courter, October 7, 1915. 





Connecticut City Likes Bechtel Alcock’s Singing. 





3echtel Alcock, the tenor, sang recently in Meriden, 
Conn., where he was warmly received and enthusiastically 
applauded. In commenting upon his work, the Meriden 
Morning Record said, “Bechtel Alcock has a lyric tenor 
voice which he uses with much skill. Schumann’s 
quisite ‘Im wunderschénen Monat Mai’ was given with ar- 
tistic appreciation and Hammond’s ‘Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men’ 
was sung with verve and fine dramatic finish. Sinding’s 
‘Sylvelin’ was an exquisite bit, both in tone and sympa- 
thetic interpretation. In ‘Celeste Aida’ Mr. Alcock’s dram- 
atic ability was much enjoyed. 


ex- 


He has a most engaging 
personality and his encores, one of which was ‘Macushla,’ 
shows that in the singing of ballads he is most happy.” 





Louis Cornell’s Activities. 





Louis Cornell, the young American pianist, will appear 
with the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra on Sunday, No- 
vember 14, on which occasion he is to play the Rubinstein 
concerto in D minor. 

On November 29 Mr. Cornell will make his New York 
debut at Aeolian Hall. 

Mr. Cornell will play at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
December 2, at a musicale to be given by Mrs. J. C. Morse, 
a sister of the late Mark Hanna. 

On December 6 Mr. Cornell appears in Boston at Jordan 


Hall, and on December 21 he will play for the prisoners 
at Sing Sing Prison. 





Well Known Singers Feature J. P. Scott’s Songs. 


In honor of his sister, Mrs. E. 
Norwich, N. Y., 
Prindle Scott gave an afternoon tea at his new studio, 606 
115th street, New York, on Wednesday, October 27 A 
number of 


B. Olmstead, a promi- 


nent member of musical circles, John 


musicians were present. Gordon Reed and 














JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
Raymond Loder, baritones, sang some of Mr. Scott’s songs 
On October 20, Florence Anderson Otis sang with great 
success Mr. Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South Today,” ac- 


companied by the composer. 


Reed Miller and Percy Hemus are two more artists wh 





will feature Mr. Scott’s songs this season 
Danielson Pupils Heard. 
Mary Ellen Reed, pupil of J. S. Danielson, played for 


the Women’s Auxiliary of the St. Andrew’s Parish House, 
Her 
sharp, Chopin; 
Moszkowski’s “Caprice 


Yonkers, N. Y., on Tuesday afternoon, October 10. 


program consisted of the nocturne in F 


“Valse Caprice,” Chaminade, and 
Espagnole.” 

On Tuesday evening, October 19, Frank Tresselt, another 
of Mr. Danielson’s artist-pupils, played for the Profes 
sional Women’s League, New York, Richard Strauss’ “Rev- 


erie” and Grodsky’s “Barcarolle.” 
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YEAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FL ORE NCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
yther prominent Artists and Teachers 





8 WEST 8a ‘ST. NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 
EVAN WILLIAMS 
— TENOR — 

Akron - _ - Ohio 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Ellmer. Zoller 


ACCOMPANIST 
Bs. New York. Phone, Stuyvesant 1609. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
| NOW AN ASSURED PROPOSITION. 





Conductor Alfred Hertz Announces General Outline of Programs for Entire Season— 
Many Novelties to Be Performed—At Least Eighty Musicians 
Will Be Engaged—Current Notes. 





San Francisco, Cal., October 24, 1915. 

In the past week all uncertainties concerning the future 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra have disap- 
peared; melted away like the fog wraiths that hover out- 
side of the Golden Gate. The MusicaL Courier correspon- 
dent, calling on Alfred Hertz, out in Sea Cliff avenue, 
soon after the sun had peeped over the Coast range moun- 
tains, going early by intuition, was not surprised to find 
the distinguished conductor already hard at work. The 
hour was 6:30 a. m. 

“Come right up,” cried Mr. Hertz, breezily. “Glad to 
see you”—this with a hearty handshake. “Yes I get up 
early to work, see”--and he pointed at a table on which 
were scores that may figure in the coming symphony sea- 
son as novelties. “Look out of the window and drink in 
this splendid ocean air; it’s fine, I tell you.” 

The maestro’s eyes were alight with fun and enthusiasm. 
They shone like the waves that glittered on the beach be- 
low. In faith it was fine. The ocean and sky were 
opaline. Far off on the Seal ,Rocks the early awakened 
sea lions were barking—sounds like deepest bassoon notes 
as mellowed by distance; and “all the circle of the hills,” 
as Tennyson has it, were filled with the glory of a perfect 
day. 

“See here,” cried Mr. Hertz, “here is a general outline of 
selections for the symphony season,” and he handed me 
the following: 

FIRST CONCERT. 


Overture, Loomere No. 3656s cascessccapescescsces snenccgaeeeuel 
Symphony, No. 2, D major.......ccccccsecersevervsnceses Brahms 
Rinse: Pambe Ceettare oe ves vn ved ind bas beet hess peamek ceehee Wagner 
Ren’ Preludes. (0 sicicc cc ccs venqucstcccgus}otiekoubisaaeeskaaneee 


SECOND D CONC ERT. 


La Peri (poeme dance)... ccesscccccccvecnsvesccesees Paul Dukas 
British Folk Music Settings................- Percy Aldrich Grainger 
Suite Symphonique, Scheherazade..............+.- Rimsky-Korsakow 


THIRD CONCERT. 
Overture, Iphigenie in Aulis, with ending whe: Richard Wagner. .Gluck 
Symphony No. 2, D major. ee Pe Pere . Beethoven 
Soloist. 
Don Juan Symphonic Poem..............-....++-+.-Richard Strauss 


FOURTH CONC ERT. 


Prelude, Parsifal ..... ¥4 5 ses oss ach sein on een 
Prelude, Tristan and Isolde. Kbdued te Cds tight Ktabiat hea peel Wagner 
Trintan’s Vise. ~ 0 ooccc sy ckncvinde eb¥ ce sptad vabseccben sy phase 
Ride of the Veligeles.. waaay nso bor Peaks oval 9 alee tn! bapa ove ule ts cn ee 
Sivgiried’s: TH. as. ois i s.00s Dea slekee nd asec hewn tones eskates wee 
Overture, MsISSOTOIRMEE cies neces avccscnessesnctesescecesed Wagner 





FIFTH CONCERT. 
Symphony, G Minor... 2... .cccccccccccccceccsceccnseveevns Mozart 
Overture, Chrigtelfldin <5... cccccccacsonvncvcesccuetetsenes Pfitzner 
Four character pieces after The Rubayat of Omar Khayyam, 
Arthur Foote 


Viatava, symphonic poem.........ecceeeeeeeescerrerereees sometana 





SIXTH CONCERT. 


Symphony No. 13. ..00scescccncisacesnccvcssvceseusendestee¥ Haydn 
Ballet Suite. i incines sinks 5 Wome chvrins bawariesan es) coe es cee Reger 
. Beethoven 


Pastoral Symphony a 

“Oh, yes,” continued Mr. Herts: “there are many novel- 
ties for San Francisco. Here are some hints concerning 
them: “La Peri,” by Dukas; British folk song settings, by 
Percy Aldrich. Grainger; overture, “Das Christelflein,” 
by Hanz Pfitzner; overture to a comedy of Shakespeare, 
by Paul Scheineflug; “The Pied Piper”—a symphonic poem 
by Frederick Jacobi—by the way Jacobi is a San Francis- 
can and was my assistant in New York; four character- 
istic pieces by Arthur Foote, after the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam”; “Ein Heldenleben,” by Richard Strauss; sec- 
ond symphony, by A. Borodine; second ‘symphony in B flat 
major, by Schubert; a ballet suite, by Reger; “Scenes de 
Ballet, op. 52, by A. Glazounow; and some nocturnes by 
Debussy. 

“Is that all?” queried the MusicaL CourRrIER man. 

“No,” answered Mr. Hertz. “There are others. Here 
are some that I have been looking through this morning. 
It really matters in the concerts, as much thé ‘how’ as the 
‘what,’ concerning the works performed. 

“Now about the orchestra. The wind section is better 
than ever before in the history of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra; we have the principals. The string choirs 
wil! be fine—the performers are now signing up contracts 
daily. 

“Did you ever hear of how lack of a rehearsal or some 
thing else once resulted in disaster? No? Here it is. 
The band was playing at the head of a funeral procession. 
In the silence of a Sunday afternoon, when everything 
was quiet, the tuba player rasped out an sf so loud and 
fierce that he scared the funeral horses in the procession-— 


and they ran away. The band was scattered. The tuba 
player picked himself up and looked at his score and then 
broke out with—‘Mein Gott!’ it vas only a fly speck—und 
I played him!” 

This was apropos of the statement Mr. Hertz had just 
made concerning the thorough way in which all composi- 
tions will be rehearsed by the symphony orchestra before 
they are played in public. All San Franciscans who heard 
the Beethoven music festival selections recently in this city 
are already well aware of the Hertz thoroughness with 
material at hand. What will he not do with a permanent 
orchestra? 

After my interview I learned that Mr. Hertz had ex- 
pressed himself in another interesting direction to Walter 
Anthony of the San Francisco Chronicle as follows 

“We shall proceed with our concerts, not with a smaller 
orchestra, as for a time I feared, but with a larger orches- 
tra than that of last year. We shall have at least eighty 
instrumentalists. Already the ‘wind’ department of the 
organization is completed, while in the ‘string’ division I 
have more to select from than there are stands to be pro- 
vided. 

“Unwittingly I was drawn into this controversy through 
the eagerness of some to involve me, but as a matter of 
fact, and as I could easily demonstrate to the most doubt- 
ful of the dissatisfied players who tried to disrupt our 
organization, I have from the first fought the musicians’ 
battles. I was not eager to accept the post, since it was 
not at all clear that conditions here would be as propitious 
for the kind of work with which I have hitherto been iden- 
tified, and, as my correspondence with the managers of your 
association will prove, I was most of all anxious that the 
question of pay and services should be entirely to the 
satisfaction of the instrumentalists, since men work better 
when they are content. 

“It was I who urged that the players should be so pro- 
vided for that they would not be forced to play cafeteria, 
theatre or cafe engagements. Those ideal conditions are 
for the present out of the range of possibility, but 1 have 
definite hopes that another season will see them practical 
and prevailing.” 

Redfern Mason writes in the San Francisco Examiner 
as follows: “The constitution of the orchestra is now 
nearly seven-eighths completed.” 

San Francisco Notes. 

The Innisfail Quartet will give three concerts in the 
Sequoia Club Hall, November 9, November 23 and Decem- 
ber 27. George W. Chadwick, Horatio Parker, Arthur 
Foote and Walter Damrosch have sent compositions of 
their own to the quartet for performance 

Claire Harrington, soprano; Constance Escourt, pianist, 
and Arthur Conradi, violinist; gave a charming concert 
at the Sorosis Club, last Thursday evening, October 21. 

Hugo Mansfeldt and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt performed 
the Liszt E flat concerto splendidly, at a concert given by 
the Mansfeldt Club, at Sequoia Hall, last Thursday even- 
ing. The other players were Edith French, Alyce Dupas, 
Stella Howell, Berkeley Howell and Esther Hijelte. 

The Alameda County 1915 Chorus has been organized 
permanently as the Alameda County Chorus. Alexander 
Stewart will probably be the permanent conductor. 

Paquita Madriguera, a Spanish pianist, age fifteen, has 
been in the local limelight the past few days, and has cre- 
ated a very favorable impression. She played at the Ex- 
position this afternoon, with the Exposition Symphony Or- 
chestra. She will give a recital soon at St. Francis Hotel. 

Marie Partridge Price, lyric soprano, is announced 
to appear at the St. Francis Hotel in November, assisted 
hy Uda Waldrop at the piano. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





Mme. Fremstad’s Recital is Postponed. 


Owing to the fact that she is to appear in the title role 
of “Tosca” with the combined Boston Grand Opera and 
Pavlowa Ballet Company at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, Wednesday evening, November 3, Olive Frem- 
stad’s song recital scheduled for this Thursday afternoon, 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, has been postponed until later 
in the season. Since she is to sing upwards of forty con- 
certs throughout the country, besides appearing with the 
Boston Grand Opera Company and with the Chicago 
Opera Association in Chicago, Mme. Fremstad is having a 
very busy season. The many admirers of the diva’s work 
at the Metropolitan Opera House will, of course, welcome 
her back to opera in New York. 
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Frederic Martin Delights Aeolian Hall Audience. 





Frederic Martin, the basso, who is widely known 
throughout this country as an exceptional oratorio and 
church singer, gave his first New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday evening, October 28, where he was greeted 
by an enthusiastic audience. 

These were Mr. Martin’s programmed numbers and the 
audience showed by its prolonged applause that it gladly 
would have listened to many more had the basso wished to 
give them: 

Old classics: Air—‘“Orfeo,” Haydn; aria—“Per questa 
bella mano,” Mozart; romanza—‘“Il lacerato  spirito,” 
Verdi; “Chanson de Vulcan,” “Philemon et Baucis,” Gou- 
nod. Classical and modern Lieder: “Das Wirthshaus,” 
“Wohin,” Schubert; “Alt Heidelberg,” Jensen; “Die 
Nacht,” “Ich Trage meine Minne,” Strauss; “Der Gart- 
ner,” “Der Freund,’ Wolf. Modern songs in English: 
“The Pipes of Pan,” Elgar; “Good-Bye, Sweet Rose,” 
Harling; “The Wind Speaks,” Grant-Schaefer; “Phillis,” 
Bauer; “Negro Love Song,” Cook; “A Venezuelan Gue- 
rilla Song,” Seiler. Songs in French: “Air de Ralph,” 
“La Jolie Fille de Perth,” Bizet; “Si tu le voulais,” Tosti; 
“Le Filibustier,” Georges. 

Of the first group, the Mozart aria “Per questa bella 
mano and the Gounod “Chanson de Vulcan” from “Phile- 
mon et Baucis,” called forth a special demonstration of ap- 
proval. “Wohin” (Schubert) and “Der Gartner” (Hugo 
Wolf) caught the particular fancy of the listeners from 
among the classical and modern Lieder group. The lat- 
ter was repeated. Elgar’s “The Pipes of Pan” was the 
distinguishingly excellent number in the modern songs in 
the English section. 

Mr. Martin should be especially thanked for the clear- 
ness and purity of his diction, whether he sang in German, 
French, Italian or English. His voice has an admirable 
range and he understands how to handle it with dignity 
and artistic skill. These qualities united with a thorough 
musicianship and splendid style in delivery showed Mr. 
Martin to be a welcome addition to the recital givers of 
the metropolis. 

Charles Gilbert Spross was as usual an expert accom- 
panist. 


Recital by Vernon d’Arnalle. 

The song recital given by Vernon d’Arnalle on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 26, at Aeolian Hall, New York, was a 
feast of good music for admirers of vocal art. The dis- 
tinguished singer showed, as usual, his ability in the art 
of making up a program. The songs comprised almost 
every form of vocally musical and interpretative expres- 
sion. To say that d’Arnalle met all their requirements 
with skill, is only to confirm the high place which he has 
held for many years in musical Europe, and which posi- 
tion he is destined to hold in America. 

The artist was in superb form. His voice was brilliant, 
flexible and sonorous. He met the technical difficulties of 
a long and taxing program without once losing tonal 
beauty, or showing any vocal effort. The program opened 
with Schubert’s “Dem Unendlichen,” with which Mr. 
d’Arnalle made a profound impression by the breadth of 
style and nobility of his delivery. “Der Sieg,” an almost 
unknown song by Schubert followed. This gave another 
proof of the artist’s ability to produce beautiful tonal ef- 
fects. Mr. d’Arnalle’s singing of “Der Erlkénig,” easily 
bears comparison with the best interpreters of this work. 
The songs of Franz were delightfully given; Schumann’s 
“Mein altes Ross” was sung with marked taste. The group 
closed with “Der Soldat,” which was given in a thrilling 
manner. 

The Brahms section of songs was a welcome relief from 
the hackneyed numbers by this composer. “Der Ueber- 
laufer” is an exquisite song, and Mr. d’Arnalle gave it 
just the right atmosphere. “Willst du dass ich geh’,” is 
rarely sung, and furnished a delightful ending to this 
group. This artist’s talents are peculiarly adapted to 
Brahms’ style, and he has the necessary musicianly quali- 
ties as well as breadth of interpretation to give the health- 
ful, virile quality to this master. The last group disclosed 
an artist who knows how to sing English clearly, and in 
a dignified manner. It was a pleasure to hear the lan- 
guage so well enunciated. 


New York City Artists Sing at 
Southern City Dedication. 





The new marble music hall erected by the city of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was dedicated Friday evening, October 29, 
by a performance of “Aida” in concert form under the di- 
rection of Alfred Wiley, conductor of the Huntington 
Choral Association. Anita Rio, often referred to as Amer- 
ica’s favorite festival soprano; Merle Alcock, a contralto 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra; Paul 
Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 


Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, formed the quartet of soloists for the 
production. 





Zoe Fulton’s Success at Mansfield, Ohio. 


Zoe Fulton, contralto, who has appeared in many cities 
of the United States and Canada, both in opera and con- 
cert, recently scored a distinct success at Mansfield, Ohio, 
where she was the assisting artist for Ernest Schelling, 
the distinguished American pianist. 

Her rendition of the aria “O mio Fernando,” by Doni- 
zetti, was greeted by an enthusiastic burst of applause 
which was so insistent that she was obliged to give another 
number. She sang a group of songs by American com- 
posers, containing popular favorites. In all her work she 
revealed a voice of depth, power and richness, and a mas- 
tery of her art. 

The Mansfield News said: “Ernest Schelling, assisted 
by Zoe Fulton, charmed an enthusiastic audience of Mans- 
field’s musical set. Miss Fulton has a pleasing con- 
tralto voice, her first number being an aria, ‘O mio Fer- 
nando,’ by Donizetti, while other shorter numbers by Cad- 
man, Homer and Campbell-Tipton, were her share in the 
evening’s wonderful success.” The Mansfield-Shield was 
equally complimentary, saying “Zoe Fulton possesses a 
contralto voice of great depth and power. She sang Doni- 
zetti’s ‘O mio Fernando’ in a thoroughly artistic way and 
showed that she was a complete master of this difficult 
aria. ‘At Dawning,’ by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
‘The Spirit Flower’ were especially pleasing numbers.” 

Miss Fulton will be heard in Oil City, Pa., in January, 
when she will appear on the regular artists’ course. 





Ellsworth Conservatory of Music Notes. 


Towa Falls, Ia:, October 28, 1915. 

September 15 the Ellsworth Conservatory of Music 
opened its twenty-first year, under the directorship of A. E. 
3ullock. The enrollment is large and there is every pros- 
pect of a prosperous year. 

The C. W. Best artist series, financed by the Ellsworth 
Choral Club, is a pronounced success. The first concert, 
on October 7, was given before a capacity house, the artists 
being Alberto Salvi, harpist; Marguerite Austin, violinist, 
and Florence Hedstrum, soprano. The brilliant perform- 
ance of Signor Salvi was the feature of the evening, 
though all were well received. 

The second number of the series will be given November 
4 by Antonio Sala, cellist; Mignonne Meeker, soprano, and 
Lois Brown, pianist. 

Francis Cowles, baritone, for six years a student of Mr. 
Bullock, has been engaged for this season to appear in 
concert with Axel Skovgaard, the well known Danish vio- 
linist. 





Schelling Completes Orchestral Work. 


Ernest Schelling, who will give his first piano recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall, New York, the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 17, already is well known as a 
composer, particularly by his “Suite Fantastique” for piano 
and orchestra. The American pianist has completed an 
orchestral work, called “Fantasy in the Form of Varia- 
tions,” This “Fantasy” is to have its first presentation by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the composer, of course, 
playing the piano part. Schelling is to appear in New 
York not only with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but 
also with the Philharmonic Society. He will play twenty 
engagements with orchestra in other cities including ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia and Chicago orchestras. 
His tour is to be transcontinental, a series of recitals on 
the Pacific Coast concluding his season. 








George Sweet Has Resumed Teaching. 


George Sweet has taken new studios in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Building, New York, and already has in- 
augurated his teaching season. On one day of each week, 
Wednesday, he is engaged to direct the course of voice 
culture at the Harcum School of Music, at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., where he will specialize in the art of dramatic expres- 
sion—work for which his long and brilliant operatic career 
eminently befits him. 

The new studios will allow Mr. Sweet excellent oppor- 
tunity to present certain of his present and former students 
at a series of private receptions planned for this winter. 
Among these are Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto: 
Katherine Bloodgood and possibly Carl Duft. 





Ferencz Hegediis to Give Recital in New York. 


Ferencz Hegediis’ first New York recital will take place 
on Tuesday evening, November 16, at Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Hegediis will play a prelude for violin with organ accom- 
paniment, by Emanuel Moor; a concerto in D minor, Tar- 
tini; a sonata for violin and piano, César Franck, and 
compositions by Tschaikowsky, Novacek, Boccherini, Hu- 
bay and Paganini. 
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Musicians’ Concert Management Announcements. 


{usicians’ Concert Management, New York, 
he following engagements recently secured 
tion for the artists under its direction: 
field, baritone soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
ork, is to sing before the members of the 
rk State Federation of Women’s Clubs at Syra- 
N. Y., on November 11 He will be heard also in a 
mance of Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” to be given at 
Paul’s Church, New York, on November 30, and on 
Yecember 28 is to take part in a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem” at Jamaica, L. | After the new year Mr. 
eld makes a tour of the Middle West, and a return 
6 ment in Syracuse has been booked for the spring. 
Povla Frisch, soprano, and Jean Verd, pianist, appear 
ital at Peabody Institute, Baltimore, on March ro. 





Roberts takes the leading contralto roles in the 
| spring festival to be given under the direction of 
Dann, at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on April 

> next; Edgar Schofield and Miss Roberts are to be 
ilso in the first concert of the “All American” series 
en by A. A. van de Mark in Lockport, N. Y., 


in Aeolian Hall on November 27, gives sila 
Morristown, N. J., November 11, and another in 
Hall, Boston, November 17 


s to be given by Winifred Christie, of 


Scottish birth and excellent reputation abroad, at Aeolian 
Hall November 17; and an evening of sonatas for piano 
ton and Edouard Dethier at the Princess 
New York, Sunday, December 5. 


An Elgin Eulogy of Sturkow-Ryder. 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder appeared with much success 
recently under the auspices of the Elgin, Ill, Musical Club 
I following excerpt is from ‘a Elgin Daily News of 


uppreciative audience was assembled at 
t evening, under the auspices of the Elgin 
( Mme. Sturkow-Ryder delighted everyone by her ex- 





rURKOW-RYDER IN THE ITALIAN BUILDING AT 
rHE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION. 


great enthusiasm, and charming appearance 
ng is characterized by an unusual cleanness 
whole effect being finished 


D 2. A. Adkins says in a recent article: 
rticle on the concert last night I feel as though 
ess my admiration and appreciation for the 
the artists This is indeed, from an 
il events that will linger in the 
bm 3 t e fortunate enough to be present to their last days. 
“ ypened the program with the D’Albert suite, 
. that moment on the audience realized they had something 
by Mendelssohn was delight- 
ae . . , t zg p was a fitting climax to a wonderful pro- 
y Saint-Saéns, the masterpiece, was truly mastered 
xa) Mme. Ryder disclosed to her audience her won- 
i loubt in their minds that she is indeed 
nse of the word Her lovely technic, her bril- 


Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, who is to make his New. 


liant and accurate execution, her touch, and the perfect ease with 
which all this is done—so absolutely faultless both in interpretation 
and rendition, and her most charming personality—won the admira- 
tion of every one present. 


“Novelties Wanted by Clubs,” Says Mrs. Lewis. 


“| have felt in my years of booking throughout the 
United States,” says Mrs. Lewis, the well known New 
York booking agent, “the growth of a desire by women’s 
clubs and local managers to present programs of songs in 
costume. By pleasing the eye and the ear, they are able to 
gain the interest of a larger public. I have searched for 
such a novelty and found it in the. programs given by 
Roger de Bruyn and his wife, Merced de Pifia. 

“Many programs are given in costume which are in- 
differently good, but in the De Bruyn-de Pifia programs 
there is the perfection of art, the Belasco attention to de- 
tail in costuming, as, for instance, in the charming fairy 
songs sung by Mme. de Pifia in Peter Pan costume. She 





MME. DE PINA. 


searched long before she found the correct pipe for Peter 
Pan. De Pifia is appropriately petite for this charming 
costume, and the songs. she sings in it are ‘Elf Song,’ by 
Paine, and ‘The Elf Man,’ by Wells. 

“Other songs of Mme. de Pifia are ‘The Elf and the 
Dormouse,’ Colburn; ‘Robin Goodfellow,’ Morgan; ‘The 
Fairy Rebel,’ Mendelssohn; ‘The Elf Knight,’ Class, and 
‘The Brownie,’ Leoni.” 





Music School Settlement Renews Sunday Concerts. 


The Music School Settlement, in fulfilling its aims of 
service to the community, will continue this season, its 
usual custom of giving concerts, free to the public, on the 
first Sunday of each month, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
at the school, 55 East Third street, New York. The first 
concert of the season will be next Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 7, at 4 o'clock. The program, given by pupils of 
the school of different degrees of advancement, will con- 
tain piano works of Chopin and Schumann, violin works 
by Smetana, Saint-Saéns, Bach and Massenet, and songs 
by Schumann and Franz. The senior orchestra of the 
school will make its first appearance of the season. 





Changes in Aeolian Hall Announcement. 


The following changes have been made in the announce- 
ment of the Aeolian Concert Hall management, which ap- 
peared in the October 28 issue of the Musicat Courter: 
Marcia van Dresser’s song recital will occur on the after- 
noon of November 4, instead of evening, Mme. Fremstad’s 
recital, scheduled for the afternoon, having been postponed. 
Alice Sovereign’s song recital, listed for Thursday after- 
noon, November 18, has been postponed. The concert for 
Friday evening, November 5, should read: Marguerite 
Beriza and Genia d’Agarioff, assisted by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Hallet Gilberte Returns to New York. 





Hallet Gilberté, “the best tenor among composers and 
the best composer among tenors,” has returned from a 
restful summer spent at his home, “Melody Manse,” Lin- 
colnville Beach, Me. Here he had a splendid rest of five 
months, doing nothing in music excepting as the spirit 
moved him. Numerous guests enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Gilbertés, among them Florence Anderson Otis and 
Claude Warford. Mr. Gilberté gave two recitals in Au- 
gust, at Portiand, Me. and Nahant, Mass., respectively. 





HALLET GILBERTE. 
Composer and tenor. 


He expects a splendid year, many recitals being already 
booked. 

Marie Stapleton Murray gives a recital, November 22, at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York, when she will sing a group 
of his songs. Among well known artists who will feature 
his songs on their programs this season are Caroline Hud- 
son-Alexander, Lois Ewell, Evelyn Scotney (of the for- 
mer Boston Opera Company), Fay Cord, Leon Rice, Wil- 
liam Simmons, of New York; Dorothea North, Marie 
White Longman, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, of Chicago; 
Lida Bottero, Leticia Gallaher, Bertha Barnes, Jeannette 
Bell Ellis, and Florence Jepperson, of Boston. 

Some idea may be gained of Gilberté’s fitness for work 
from the accompanying snapshot, taken on the lawn of his 
summer home. He returns weighing thirty pounds more 
than last spring. He plans to give several studio musicales 
at Hotel Marie Antoinette, at which songs by his confréres, 
American composers, will also be sung. The appended is 
from the Musical Observer : 

If Mr. Gilberté confesses to a hobby it is that of entertaining 
friends and acquaintances beneath his hospitable roof and his sum- 
mer home at Lincolnville Beach, Me.—aptly named “Melody Manse” 

—is famous for its hospitality. Here the fagged artist has entrée 
to all the comforts of home without the city’s discomforts of dressing 
to please the public. The Manse is a place of rest, recreation, 
melody, music, or what one will, and the home is charmingly lo- 
cated for the guests’ indulgence in frequent dips in the salty surf, 
long rambles or rides across country, so that one once privileged to 
visit Melody Manse experiences an insistent call to return there. 

Mr. Gilberté is clever and witty of speech, and a man with whom 
friendship endures. The writer, many of whose lyrics have been 
given musical setting by this talented composer, indulges in pleasant 
recollections of the charming, whole souled hospitality of the Gil- 
bertés, 

Hallett Gilberté has been singularly favored, and it is good to 
note that songs from the pen of this talented tenor-composer are 
accorded the cordial reception which they so justly deserve at the 
hands of artists of the voice, and discriminating audiences. 





Fifth Anniversary of von Ende School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh von Ende, of 44 West Eighty- 
fifth street, New York, have issued invitations for Saturday 
evening, November 6, from 8.30 to 11 o'clock, in celebra- 
tion of the fifth anniversary of the von Ende School of 
Music. A musical program by distinguished artists will 
be rendered. 





Mrs. Zerbe to Sing with Pittsburgh Press Club. 


Florence Wiley Zerbe, soprano, will appear as soloist 
with the Mendelssohn Choir, of Pittsburgh, at a concert to 
be given at the Press Cub of that city on December 8. 
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Chicago Soprano Appears with 
San Carlo Opera Company. 


Agnes Scott Longan, the young lyric soprano, who has 
been achieving such success as a guest artist with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, opened her concert season, Novem- 
ber 1 with a recital at Enterprise, Kan., appearing the same 
week at Coffeyville, Independence, Parsons and Chanute, 
Kan, While away on this trip, Miss Longan will fill over 
forty dates in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and other States. 
Concerning her recent Eastern appearances with the San 

. Carlo Company, the press has the following to say re- 
garding her work: 


Agnes Scott Longan, an American girl, had the ro‘e of Marguerite 
and essayed it most capably. She acted the part of Faust’s unhappy 
victim in a manner that left little to be desired, and her voice, a 
sweet soprano of great range and power, used with perfect mastery, 
evoked an enthusiasm that was as spontaneous and sincere as it 
was deserved. This was particularly true of the mad scene.—Even- 
ing Tribune, Providence, R. I. 








The opera yesterday afternoon was made notable because it was 
the medium for introducing for the first time in America Agnes 
Scott Longan, who appeared in the role of Marguerite. Though 
heard in many operas abroad, this young woman had never until 
yesterday appeared before an American audience. Her reception 
corroborated the opinion that she is destined to take a place in the 
front rank of American sopranos. Slight in stature, she made a 
perfect Marguerite. The young singer possesses a voice of rare rich- 
ness end charm, the sweetness of which is enhanced by exceptional 
power. One of her rare qualities is that her enunciation is perfect. 
Every word was distinctly heard in both the piano and forte pas- 
sages. Too much cannot be said in praise of this young artist.— 
New Haven, Conn., Register. 





Wolle in Stroudsburg. 


Apropos of J. Fred Wolle, the following has been writ- 
ten 
WOLLE RECITAL DREW BIG CROWD; NUMBERS BRING 

OUT WORSHIP IN MUSIC. 

Creating a love for the soul stirring in music as well as for the 
masters, the recital by J. Fred. Wolle, America’s first organist, fa- 
mous as director of the great Bach Festival in St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, last evening, will go down in local history as the 
greatest organ treat ever enjoyed here. 

Local organists say they never heard anything just like the Wolle 
product of last evening. This organist is a student of the best 
masters, We say student for he is such a master himself that the 
longer he labors in the musical workshop the more grandly does he 
conceive the mind of the creator of the sublime in music.—Strouds- 
burg, Pa., Daily Times and Democrat, Oc‘ober 20, 1915. 





The artist has few equals. He carried his hearers with him in 
“the realms of music, enthralled them. 

The scherzo from the second organ symphony was the kind that 
makes the blood flow a bit faster as the player actually made the 
organ talk, Light and airy the fragment from Lanier’s flute carried 
away the audience as though in a trance. 

The recital was of an inspiring nature and made man feel better 
for having had the privilege of hearing it. He is great. His pro- 
gram was great. The recital was a grand success and the financial 
end was satisfactory, it being one of the few occasions where the 
balance was on the right side, even though small.—-The Daily Record, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., October 20, 1915. 





Music Under Spross’ Direction 
Delights Poughkeepsie Audience. 





Under the direction of Charles Gilbert Spross, who pre- 
sided at the organ, Haydn’s “Creation” was given in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Monday evening, October 25. There was a chorus of 100 
voices, and these assisting artists: Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, bass. 
Nearly 1,500 music lovers attended the concert to hear this 
work given in its entirety. The general opinion which 
prevailed was that Poughkeepsie had net been treated to 
such a splendid production in years. The artists assisting 
are well and favorably known for their work in oratorio, 
and on this occasion they scored instantly with their audi- 
ence, 

The chorus, made up of some of Poughkeepsie’s best 
singers, had been drilled for a month by Mr. Spross, and 
as a result produced an excellent ensemble. Credit for 
the success of the work should be given to Mr. Spross 
for his untiring efforts. 





For American Music and Artists. 





Much has been written recently concerning the value of 
talking machine equipment in vocal studios, and indeed, 
numerous progressive singing teachers long have made 
efficient use of the recorded reproductions of artist reper- 
toirés. In some studios the pupil is required to make a 
record of his own attempts at a song during the course of 
his lesson, which is compared with a celebrated artist’s 
record of the same selection, to the undoubted profit of the 
student. ‘ 

There seems to be a chance here for those deeply in- 
terested in American music and American artists to aid in 
a practical way the cause they espouse so enthusiastically. 
Naturally, the English language predominates in the vocal 
work of American studios, and fortunately America can 
claim as its own enough artists of the highest rank and 


reputation to justify a consistent endeavor to utilize their 
records as patterns for students. 

are mod- 
well 


George Hamlin, the tenor, whose performances 
els in phrasing, characterization and polish, could 
stand at the beginning of the list. 

Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, is to be warmly recom- 
mended; also Alma Gluck, a singer of sympathetic charm; 
Paul Althouse, Geraldine Farrar, and several others. 





Barstow-Davidson Pittsburgh Program. 





Vera Barstow, violinist, and Rebecca Davidson, pianist, 
will give a joint recital in Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Tuesday evening, November 9. Their program 
will be as follows: 

NT a a a es ke Brahms 
Miss Davidson and Miss Barstow. 
Se NG ys akewiahinecendidnc davtcebe idesegbwes 
Vera Barstow. 


. Wieniawski 


Sonata, Erovica, op, 50...... . MacDowell 


Rebecca Davidson. 
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La Chasse -Kreisler 
Rondino . Vieuxtemps 


sat ee eh nhc Schubert 
. Chopin 
. Debussy 


Impromptu 
Ballade 


. Paganini-Liszt 


Rebecca Davidson. 


La Campanella 





Florence Leonard’s Lecture. 





Florence Leonard, lecturer and president of the Breit- 
haupt Association of America, may be found at her New 
York studios, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, on Thursday of 
each week. Miss Leonard received authority to represent 
the Breithaupt piano technic from that master himself. 
Miss Leonard lectured with marked success at the young 
people’s concerts in Philadelphia during the seasons of 
1913-1914 and 1914-1915, and is again engaged for 1915- 
1916. Some of her subjects are: 

“The Less Familiar Instruments of the Orchestra.” 

“Contrasting Choirs in the Orchestra.” 

“How the Feeling for Instrumentation Has Developed.” 

“How Beethoven and Wagner Deve'oped the Uses of the Instru 
ments.” 

“Absolute, Operatic and Program Music in the Orchestra.” 

“Classic and Modern Melodies.” 

“Schools of Piano Technic.” 

“The Breithaupt Natural Technic.” 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander to Give New York Recital. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander, who has been heard on sev- 
eral occasions in New York both. in oratorio and concert, 
will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, 
November 15. The soprano’s program will include songs 
in German. Italian, French and English. 


Frances Ingram’s Southern Tribute. 


Some recent criticisms of Frances Ingram, contralto, in 
the South, follow: 


Her voice is one of those luscious, smooth, naturally produced 
organs so rarely heard and ranges from the big dramatic soprano 
high tones down to the low contralto of richness and strength a!! 


the way it is also adaptable to the most varied expression. 

One could write at length upon Miss Ingram’s art of enunciation 
with its every syllable distinct and each sentence so expressive as 
to clearly convey the meaning.- Piedmont, 
23, 1915. 


Greenville Daily October 


It was the first big concert of the season at the Normal and Miss 
Ingram, who possesses a glorious contralto voice, proved to be all, 
and more, that was said of her in 
numbers were popular, 


advance notices. The various 


almost without exception, and she was forced 


to answer several encores. One of the most popular of all, how 


ever, “I Know My Love,” an excellent Irish brogue aiding het 


of this old song. 


was 


wonderfully in the rendition Irish ~Greensboro 


Daily News, October 15, 1915. 


She is, above all, a dramatic singer and a program as given by her 
last evening makes the music lover long to hear her in opera, but 
still she 
Her numbers were varied and delightfully contrasted. 
she chose the singing it 
of tone and power. The also was splendidly 


is able to hold her audience in the more lyric numbers. 


For the aria 
with a wealth 


“Che faro senza Euridice,” 


done. 


“Sapphic Ode” 


In direct contrast to the above were dainty songs by Lemaire and 
Huge Wolf. <A _ very 
after the end of the program when she came out and sang with the 


simplicity of a little child the dear old hymn, “I Think When I Read 


unusual offering was an encore demanded 





that Sweet Story of Old.”—The News and Observer, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
October 17, 1915. 
Two Lynchburg Events. 
Lynchburg, Va., October 29, 1915. 


An event of much interest to music lovers in Lynchburg 
will be the appearance in recital of Daisy Cantrell Polk, 
soprano, at the Oakwood Country Club, Lynchburg’s fash- 
ionable organization, Miss Polk 
is a pupil of Frederic Bristol, and has spent the past sev 
eral winters in New York do:ng concert work. 

Announcement has been made recently of the engage- 
ment of the New York Artists’ Concert Company on No- 
vember 16 at Lexington, near Lynchburg, in the library 
of Washington and Lee University. The musicians ap- 
peared before the students of the university last year and 
The personnel of the 


Tuesday, November 9. 


made a big impression. company 








follows: Laura Combs, soprano; Flora Hardie, alto; 
Frank Ormsby, tenor; Frederic Martin, basso; Edith 
Evans, pianist. 
Arthur George in Toronto. 
Today, Thursday, November 4, Arthur George, the 


Canadian baritone, is to give his first recital in Foresters’ 
Hall, Toronto, Canada. He will be 
Seitz, pianist, and Thomas George, accompanist. 
gram promises to be of interest, and his fellow country- 
men are pleasantly anticipating his initiaf recital appear- 


assisted by Ernest 


His pro- 


ance, 














Comment on 


Miss May Peterson's Recital 








———at Aeolian Hall, on 
| Thursday, October 28, 1915 














voice, intelligence, and dramatic instinct which this 
singer possesses. . . One can listen long to 
”"_W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


“Her technique is that of the great foe de 
Globe. 


such a voice. 





Reszke, and her voice is brilliant.”—N. Y. 


“Her voice is of great purity and evenness of 
showed ample power and even 
Y. Tribune. 


“She revealed a voice of exceptional purity—a 
high soprano—pure, limpid, expressive, and ad- 


timbre ‘ 
brilliancy.”—N 


mirably equalized throughout its range; a com- 


mand of the technique of vocalization that does 


honor- to her distinguished teacher, Jean de 
Reszke; artistic taste, intelligence, insight, and a 
keen feeling for dramatic values. She is not only 


a singer of unusual talent, but a finished artist 


—N. Press. 

“|. ,. in addition to a charming personality, 
a a voice of remarkable beauty. 

. Y. Heraid 


“A yoice and style of unusual beauty and a truly 
artistic nature. Miss Peterson is young and her 
voice has youthful freshness and brilliancy. Its 
timbre is often of ret, inherent beauty and sym- 
pathetic quality. . Times. 














“Song recitals too often lack those elements of 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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TORONTO MUSIC NOTES. 


Toronto, October 22, 1915. 
The Boston Grand Opera Company has inaugurated its 
Toronto series of events successfully, the first performance 
taking place last night before a very large and enthusi- 
astic audience at the Arena. Details of the entire engage- 
ment will be found in another column of this paper. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Stanley Adams, of the Canadian Academy of Music, has 
charge of the entertainment to be given by the Nelson 
chapter of the Daughters of the Empire, early in No- 
vember. 

A Girt oF A Harp. 


Mrs. Pepler, of the Belgian Relief Committee, states 
that a very beautiful harp has been donated by Mrs. Frank 
Macklem, a well known Canadian player, to be soid for 
the benefit of this department of philanthropic work. 


FeLtice LYNE IN ToRONTO. 


Felice Lyne, soprano, of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, accompanied by her mother, is at the King Edward 
Hotel. Her next appearance after her unquestionable 
triumph here last night in “La Muta di Portici,” will be 
in New York, with the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
next Monday night. 


Dr. TorRINGTON, INSTRUCTOR, Busy. 


Dr. F. H. Torrington, musical director of the Toronto 
College of Music, is still actively engaged in teaching the 
piano, organ and singing. One of his most promising 
piano pupils at present is Louise Westman. 


AN ABLE MANAGER. 


Mr. Hirsh, representing the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
is a guest at the King Edward Hotel. A short, but pleas- 
ing interview with him yesterday, when he was greatly 
rushed before the first performance, gave convincing evi- 
dence of his genial personality, business ability and powers 
of penetration. Mr. Hirsch arrived in Toronto yesterday 
afternoon. 

CHorus IN Port Hope. 


Russell G. McLean, a well known teacher of singing of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music, is devoting part of 
each week to his pupils in Port Hope and Brampton. In 
the former place, he is organizing a chorus of about sixty 
voices, including both his Brampton and Port Hope stu- 
dents. 

RECEPTION AT GOVERNMENT HOvusE. 


His Honor, the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, and 
Lady Hendrie will entertain on Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 23, at 4:30, at Government House, in honor of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. At 
this brilliant reception many persons prominent in military, 
civic, artistic and social life will be present. Although 
His Honor has not been in office as Lieutenant Governor 
very long, already he and his family have endeared them- 
selves to the people of Ontario. 


RECEPTIONS FOR ARTISTS. 


The Woman’s Art Association will hold a reception this 
afternoon in honor of the artists who are taking part in 
the Canadian Musical Festival, at Massey Music Hall, in 
aid of the Aviation School, this week. These artists later 
in the afternoon will attend the Heliconian Club’s “At 
Home,” which will be honored also by prominent members 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company. 

May CLeLanp HAMILTON. 





New Songs to Be Sung by Mme. Alda. 


Concert artists are especially interested in the recitals 
of Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, because of the assurance of hearing a number of 
new compositions. 

At her annual recital in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon, November 9, Mme. Alda will sing for the first time 
in New York the following new songs: “The Joy of 
Spring,” by Woodman; “Her Rose,” by Miner Gallup; “Le 
Monde est stupide,” by Buzzi-Peccia; “Ne t’en vas pas,” 
by Rachmaninoff; “Amant de la Rose,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff ; “Tes Yeux,” by Rabey, and a new song by Frank La 
Forge, the composer-pianist, who will assist Mme. Alda, 
entitled “When Your Dear Hands.” The last mentioned 
composition was written for and dedicated to Mme. Alda. 





Thorner Pupil Sings Title Role in “Princess Pat.” 





William Thorner’s pupil, Helene Lee, has been engaged 
for the title role of the road company’s performance of 
Victor Herbert’s opera “Princess Pat.” It is the same part 
which Eleanor Painter is singing in the New York produc- 
tion at the Cort Theatre. 

Mr. Thorner’s large and attractive vocal studios are lo- 


cated at 2128 Broadway, New York, where the results of 
his splendid teaching are attracting widespread attention. 

“| guarantee all my pupils engagements,” says Mr. Thor- 
ner, “for light and grand opera and concerts, as I accept 
only students of marked ability.” 





May Peterson Splendidiy Received in Recital. 


May Peterson, a singer new to the New York recital 
stage made her début in Aeolian Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, October 28, and justified the anticipations of those 





who, knowing of her success at the Opera Comique in . 


Paris, had looked forward to this, her first appearance in 
recital in her native country; for May Peterson is another 
American girl who has won laurels abroad and it is only 
because of the European war that she is now in this coun- 
try. A good sized and deeply interested audience was 
present to give Miss Peterson welcome. The singer's first 
appearance on the stage won her audience, for she is a 
fair-haired soprano of gracious and attractive personality 
and one who understands the art of stage manners as well 
as that of song. 

Her opening numbers, the Mozart “Allelujah” (“Exul- 
tate”), “Care Selve” (“Atalanta”), Handel, and the Mozart 
“Ah, che amando era felice” (‘Ratto del Serraglio”), her 
first group, disclosed a lovely coloratura and legato. Ger- 
man Lieder occupied the second place. These were: “O 
wuesst ich doch den Weg zuriich” (Brahms), “Die For- 
elle,” (Schubert); “Jasminenstrauch” (Schumann); “In 
einem Garten” (Eric Wolff) ; “Keine Sorge um den Weg” 
(Raff). In these Miss Peterson disclosed a commendable 
familiarity with the German spirit of song and diction. 
It was in the Wolff “In einem Garten,” a musical gem of 
atmospheric portrayal, that she seemed to strike the deep- 
est note and the audience wished this to be repeated. 

Perhaps Miss Peterson was more at home in the French 
group, which is perfectly natural since it is in Paris that 
she has been doing the most of her singing and there she 
was a pupil of Jean de Reszke. Widor's “Contemplation,” 
Chausson’s “Serenade Italienne,” “il pleut des petales de 
fleurs” (repeated), (RKhene-Baton). “Aux temps des 
Fees,” Koechlin, a lovely Debussyish song which the audi- 
ence also wished to hear again, and the more familiar 
“Jai pleure en reve” (Hite) made up the French offerings. 

English songs completed the program. Victor Harris’ 
“The Summer Wind,” introduced these and received a 
rousing welcome. Mr. Harris, Miss Peterson’s accom- 
panist for the afternoon, was obliged to acknowledge the 
success of the song with the singer. “Snow Flakes,” 
Mallinson; a charming and characteristic Indian lullaby, 
“Wi-um,” Lieurance, and La Forge’s “To a Messenger” 
were the works represented. 

At the conclusion of the entire program Carpenter’s 
“When [ Bring to You Colored Toys” was added to satisfy 
the demands of the audience which crowded around the 
stage and insisted upon hearing Miss Peterson again. 

Miss Peterson should indeed feel happy at the outcome 
of her initial appearance here. !t was very evident that 
she won for herself on this occasion many new devotees 
to her lovely voice and style of singing. 





Jacobs Orchestral Concert. 





David Hochstein, American violinist, is to be the soloist 
at the coming concert given by the Orchestral Society of 
New York, Max Jacobs conductor, at the Harris Theatre, 
West Forty-second street, Sunday evening, November 7. 
Following is the program: 


Cvertare: Baas Uicak coun webvies dcaepeaksen checvcnes Goldmark 
POO ROR ick an Roth Sa aah ow a ne be ev aee Dea ae MacDowell 
Viatin  OMOED oom a cacuda babs be ck eka ae reek dese s « Tschaikowsky 
Shamanic TRAMOUD «oon .nc cdcecnvptabedenssienicucwussass«sveue see 
lacey TAI i566 bn va caeper sd neheedabebes lets 0 ntbenee Berlioz 





New Music Publishing Concern. 





Huntzinger-Dilworth is a new firm formed for the pur- 
pose of publishing music of the better grade, with head- 
quarters at 505 Fifth avenue, New York. The members 
of the establishment are R. L. Huntzinger and J. L. Dil- 
worth, formerly salesmen in the music publishing depart- 
ment of the John Church Company. The new firm will 
at first handle vocal music only, but later will extend itself 
into other fields. 





Hutcheson Plays to Capacity House in Elmira. 


Elmira, N. Y., October 27, 1915. 
Ernest Hutcheson gave a recital here last night to a com- 
pletely sold-out house. The program included the Schu- 
mann “Carnaval,” a modern French group, and several 
Chopin numbers. There was a great deal of enthusiasm, 
and a number of encores were given at the end. E. S. 








Mme. Melville-Liszniewska’s Recital Postponed. 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska’s second piano recital 
originally scheduled for Monday afternoon, November 22, 
has been postponed. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS SUNDAY “POPS.” 


A Beethoven Symphony Figures on Initial Sabbath 
Matinee Program — Musical Courier Editor in Chief, 
Accompanied by the General Representative, 
Pays City a Visit—Northwestern Con- 
servatory and Other Notes. 





Minneapolis, Minn., October 26, 1915. 
After an auspicious opening of the season by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra on Friday, October 22, the 
Sunday series of concerts was opened on October 24. 
These popular concerts are given at popular prices and the 
Auditorium is always crowded to the doors. I will quote 
the estimate of a musician who is the head of the music 
department of one of the State’s largest institutions: 
“There was a program which, seven‘or eight years ago, 
would have been considered an especially good one for a 
Friday evening concert; an entire symphony, a soloist of 
highest caliber, and other orchestral numbers of the very 
first grade. I wonder if Minneapolis appreciates that it 
is the only city in the world that is getting such music 
from such an orchestra at such a price.” This can be 
answered by the statement that the enthusiasm seems to 
show that the artistic side of the city is willing to admit 
“yes.” We do know what we are getting, and the box 
office certainly shows that the financial side is a success. 
The program opened with Conductor Emil Oberhoffer’s 
march, “Americana: A Festival March of Homage,” com- 
posed especially for the opening of the season. This work 
was played also on Friday evening, and Mr. Liebling al- 
ready has given a full account of it in these columns. All 
of Beethoven’s first symphony was played, and this seems 
to indicate a forward stride for an American audience to 
listen attentively to a popular program with such a serious 
number on it. Very few men are in the orchestra, 
so that this first popular concert showed fine finish- 
than ever before at the beginning of a season. 
“Martha” overture 
lighted the hearers. 


new 
finer 
The melo- 
was given a reading that de- 
Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the Bach 
air for the G string was rendered by the first violins and 
earned tremendous applause. Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
rangement of Dvorak’s “Humoresque” came near receiv- 
ing the most applause of anything on the program. “Au- 
tumn,” from Glazounow’s ballet, “The filled the 
hearers with joy. 

The soloist, 


dious 


own ar- 


Seasons,” 


Louis Graveure, baritone, revealed a rich, 
smooth voice, with a mind and intelligence back of it, and 
his appearance was a success 
aria from the “Masked Ball” and 
Massenet’s “Herodiade.” His encores were Schubert's 
“Wanderer’s Night Song” and Ronald’s “Oh, Lover's 
Night.” He could have sung many encore numbers had he 


yielded to the demands of the audience. 


His program was Verdi's 


“Vision Fugitive,” from 


Mr. Graveure has 
been engaged as soloist with the orchestra for its spring 
tour. 

AND Devries ARE VISITORS. 


Messrs. LIEBLING 


Minneapolis has just been honored by a short, but very 
pleasant, visit from the editor-in-chief of the MUSICAL 
Courter, Leonard Liebling, and representative 
Rene Devries, of Chicago. It 
Mr. Liebling came to this city, 
astic over its growth since then. 


general 
is nearly two years since 
and he was very enthusi- 

He remarked that here 
was just the city with just the right spirit to have municipal 
grand opera, and the writer told him that some time very 
He and Mr. Devries at- 
tended the opening concert of the thirteenth season of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

The local press devoted a great deal of space to the visit 
of these two distinguished gentlemen, and their views on 
music are quoted as the highest authority that we have in 
the land. We wish that their visit could have been longer 
and that they may come here oftener. 


soon his words will be realized. 


Notes. 


A sonata evening was given recently at the Northwestern 
Abe Pepinsky, violinist, and Frankliin 
Krieger, pianist. Beethoven’s No. 5, the Rubinstein op. 40, 
Schubert’s “Litany” and “Vieuxtemps’ “Reverie” were the 
four delightful numbers, given in a finished and artistic 
manner. 

Agnes Rast, contralto; Carrie Bliss, piano, and Ruth 
Anderson, violin, gave a recital in Stillwater on October 
18. Word comes that the affair was such a success that 
another club is negotiating with Laura Wallin, manager, 
for a date for these same artists. 

On November 4, the Apollo Club will give its first con- 
cert, with Lois Ewell, of the Century Opera Company, as 
soloist. 


Conservatory by 


NoRTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


On Saturday, October 16, the voice department gave an 
enjoyable recital in the Recital Hall. A large audience 
attended. Harriet Gongle and Mabel Keig were in excel- 





lent voice, while Robert Fullerton, head of the department, 
quite outdid himself in his rendition of “Invictus,” 1 
Huhn. These recitals attract many outside of the school 
on account of their excellence. 

At the regular faculty hour next Saturday morning, 
John Seaman Garns and Robert Fullerton will give a joint 
recital of reading and vocal numbers. On Tuesday even- 
ing the junior members of the conservatory faculty will 
give a program of piano, voice, violin, cello and expres- 
sion numbers. The public is cordially invited to both these 
events. 

An interesting program was given by the pupils of differ- 
ent departments last Wednesday at the student recital 
hour. The following names appeared on the program: 
Edna Furlong, pupil of Miss Gongle; Vivian Johannes, 
pupil of Mr. Garns; Beth Lawrence, pupil of Miss Alex- 
ander; Ruth Knatvold, pupil of Mr. Fullerton; Frances 
Frankson, of the piano department, and Mr. Dent, teacher 
of cello, assisted with chamber music, and Mr. Mueller, 
director of the conservatory, gave a short talk on the 
Friday evening symphony. 

Margaret Zeney, pupil of Mr. Fullerton, sang last Tues- 
day evening at the home of Mrs. Chute, the occasion being 
a monthly meeting of the Cecilian Society. Miss Zeney 
chose the aria, “Farewell to the Mountains,” from “Joan 
of Arc,” by Tschaikowsky. RutH ANDERSON. 


o 
“< 





Janpolski’s Recital Program. 

At his New York recital in Aeolian Hall, November 11, 
Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, will sing the fol- 
lowing program: 

-Antonio Caldara 


Durante 
. Beethoven 


Come Raggio di Sol 
Danza Fanciula 
Adelaide 


. .Francesco 





ALBERT JANPOLSKI. 


Tyrannic Love, from oratorio Susanna 
Sehnsucht «......... 

Traum durch die Diesseraes. 
Verrath (Treachery) 

Wasserlilie ........ ae 

Christ Is Risen (first time) 

Blasted Flower 
Through the Steppes (first time)... 
Duma ..... ee 

Masura (dence ‘na, ee 
Volga Boat Song (by souniel):.-.. 
Kalinka (dance song) (by request). 
Aria from opera, Prince Igor (first heed... - Borodin 
Arioso, On the Plains of the Tig-is, from Judith. .Geo. Ww. Chadwick 
Silent Noon (first time). bw ..Frederic S. Converse 
Once at the Angelus (first time) .Arthur Foote 
Ould Dr. Ma’Ginn..... ..Herman Lohr 
Moonlight = ee ..Edward Elgar 
The Fiddler of Deenes. ..Mark Andrews 


. .. Handel 
.. Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 

.. Brahms 


.. Rachmaninoff 
.Gretchaninoff 

slapase kau Gretchaninoff 
.-Polish folksong 
..Polish folksong 
..Russian folksong 

. Russian folksong 


(first time)........ 





Fay Foster and Ethelynde Smith Joint Appearances. 





Fay Foster, the composer, and Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
are warm personal friends and take great pleasure in work- 
ing together in the concert field. Miss Smith features Miss 
Foster’s compositions and the latter has dedicated one of 
her latest songs, “The Spinning Wheel,” to the soprano. 

Dates for appearances in Manchester, N. H.; Portland, 
Me., Philadelphia, Hempstead, L. I., and Mt. Holly, Pa., 
have already been booked and a number of others are 
pending. 





ARTEMISIA BOWEN *.22" 


For Concerts, Musicales and At temas 
Address 166 West 72nd Street - - New York 


MARGARET HARRISON 2° 


ts EAST tots STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant s¢a7 


Ee SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall. N. Y. 


BLANGHE GOODE Piausr 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


llexnier FST OCEL 


NCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, ean & David, soo Fifth Avenue - - 
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New York 





LILLIAN 


SHERWOOD NEWKIR 


Italian Metho4 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, ‘Conn. 


KRUEGE, 


CONCERT RIO RECITAL 
Senagunent, at MISS" ANNIE ir eo 
1425 Broadway ew York 


EARL MORSE | 


For Bookings Address Musical 


Voice Culture 





DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO 


mclavlel 





Courier 





Professor of Choral Music 
oe = oe b ee 
Henry Ad 49 Clar t Ave. 





TENOR 


Management: 
F. 0. RENARD, 


Pp 
ial 
I 
r 
P 216 W. 70th St., N. Y. 












Witek-Malkin Trio 


Anton Witek, Violin Vita Witek, Piano 
Joseph Malkin, Cello 


Direction Max 0. Kunze, Symprony Hall, Boston, Mass. 



















SEASON 1915-16 


ROSINA VAN DYK 


SOPRANO 

of the Metropolitan Opera y 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

















ALICE VERLET | 


Grand Opera, Paris 


“*There was gold of the purest in Mile. Verlet’s 
voice.” —London Daily Express. 


Address GEORGE EDWARD, Secretary 
637 Madison Ave., New York Phone 8869 Plaza 

































LOUIS SIEGEL 


Violinist 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 83 New York City 


Management: 

























ARTHUR 


ALEXANDER 


Teacher of Voice 





307 West 79th Street 


New York 
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; Newark. 
Board of Education Assists Festival Association. 





Newark, N. J., November 1, 1915. 

Just as though all had been planned months and months 
ago by those persons at the head of municipal life in New- 
<, success after succees seems to. favor the Newark .Mu- 
Festival Association; Although the tremendous achieve- 
of this organization last May, when its first series 
festival concerts was held, promised even a greater ac- 
iplishment this year, earlier in the fall many unfor- 

n difficulties arose. 
For a time there was a doubt whether the First Regi- 
t Armory could be secured for the concerts, the Com- 


ittee of One Hundred in charge of the city’s 250th anni- 
ersary celebration having engaged it for the entire month 
May for an industrial exhibit. An arrangement, how- 


was finally made by which the Festival Association 

t only secured the desired dates, but also gained the sup- 
t of the Committee of One Hundred, which is to include 
festival concerts in the elaborate program laid out in 


mor of Newark’s 250th birthday celebration in 1916. 
Other things, too, have happened, each imcident being 

sed with a decision in favor of the festival, but the 
latest success was achieved Wednesday night at a meeting 
f the Newark Board of Education. 

When the plans for the festival concerts were laid out 
last summer it was decided to hold a “School Children’s 


Concert,” organizing a gigantic chorus of high school stu- 
nts, three or four thousand strong, and a large students’ 


orchestra for this occasion. The scheme proved popular, 
but lacked the decision of the Board of Education neces- 
iry before going ahead 

At the meeting of the School Board last Wednesday 
evening a written request from the Festival Association 


was presented to the members before any other business 
vas considered. Prepared for any debate that might fol- 
l supporters of the plan were on hand in full number. 
However, they were delightfully surprised to find no ar- 
gument necessary and not a dissenting vote among the en- 
tire body when action was taken 

The “School Children’s Concert” will be held on May 
2, the second evening of the series of six concerts. Louise 
Westwood, supervisor of music in the Newark public 
schools, will conduct on this occasion and will have full 
harge of the training of the student singers. 

CHorus REHEARSALS, 

lore men are needed for the festival chorus. The so- 
prano and contralto sections are so large that more male 

ices are necessary to balance the various bodies, Appli- 
unts are urged to send name, address, and part sung 
stating if voice is high or low) to the office of the asso- 
ciation, Wiss Building, 671 Broad street, or secure mem- 
ership card at the rehearsals, Wednesday evenings, at the 
surnet Street School, Eagles street, just off of Washing- 
ton Park, and only a short walk from the Manhattan 
lube station 

Voters To DecipE ON MUNICIPAL BuiLpinc TuEspAy. 
lhe voters of New Jersey will have the opportunity on 
luesday, Election Day, to decide whether or not Newark 


MUSIC IN NEW JERSEY. 





is to have a municipal building. The amendment which is 
to be voted upon reads as follows: 

“An act to authorize any city of this State to acquire lands by 
purchase or condemnation, and erect on such lands or on other 
lands owned by such city, a public building or buildings for use as 
a museum of arts and sciences, or suitable for public exhibitions, 
lectures, addresses or assemblages, or for any or all of such pur- 
poses and uses, and to furnish the same, and to issue bonds to 
provide for the expense of such acquisition, erection.and furnishing, 
and to provide by tax for the payment of the principal and interest 
of said bonds,” approved April 21, 1915, being Chapter 367 of the 
Laws of 1g15. 

Newark musicians are particularly interested in seeing 
this amendment adopted because of the fact that it is in 
the large auditorium of this proposed building that they 
intend placing the municipal pipe organ for which a fund 
is now being raised. A considerable amount of money 
has already been realized and many private subscriptions 
have been promised if the amendment is approved. It 
seems to-the writer, however, that a part of this million 
and a half dollars might be appropriated toward the pur- 
chase of a municipal organ so that when the building is 
completed the city will own an instrument of which it 
will be proud and which will be of real service to the musi- 
cians and music lovers of the community. 


MeELBA CONCERT. 


At the Krueger Auditorium, Wednesday evening, 
Nellie Melba drew a large and enthusiastic audience to 
hear a program delightful from beginning to end. Assist- 
ing her were Beatrice Harrison, the cellist, and Robert 
Parker, baritone. Mr. St. Leger was the accompanist. 


NOoTEs. 


Leonore Edith Lindell, soprano, will give a song recital 
at Wallace Hall, on Wednesday evening, November to. 
She is a resident of Newark and the wife of Dr. Louis J. 
Fischbein. Joseph Pastore, violinist, will assist her. Um- 
berto Martucci will be the accompanist. 

Katherine Eyman, the popular Newark pianist and vice- 
president of the Newark Musicians’ Club, is spending the 
winter months at the Studio Club, New York. Miss Ey- 
man, who is a pupil of Alexander Lambert, intends to de- 
vote all of her time during the week to practice, in addi- 
tion to attending the various concerts given during the 
season. She will return to this city over each week-end. 

The board of governors of the Newark Musicians’ Club 
will meet this Saturday evening in the clubrooms, Wiss 
Building. 

Arthur L. Walsh is being booked for numerous con- 
certs this season. 

Dora Becker, the violinist, is working hard in prepara- 
tion for her Southern tour. 

Florence Mulford Hunt, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and Chicago Opera Association, has 
opened a studio at Fifty-ninth street and Madison avenue, 
New York, to accommodate her many out of town pupils. 

Hans Kronold, cellist, and Carl Binhak, violinist, it is 
said, intend to locate in Newark, making this city their 
home. 

The pupils of Tom Daniel were heard in a delightful 
recital at Wallace Hall on Thursday evening. 














lhe Nature Ballet 
lhe Spirit of the Sea 
RADHA 
The Hindoo Temple Dance 


Season 1915-16 
Third Trans-Continental Tour 


RUTH ST.DENIS 


ASSISTED BY TED SHAWN AND COMPANY OF DANCERS 
Presenting in Repertoire 
ORIENTAL CLASSIC AND MODERN DANSE DIVERTISSEMENT 


The Peacock 
Ballet Egyptienne 
The Garden of Kama 
(From Laurence Hope) 





Nove mber 8-o Duluth. 
Lyceum Theater. 

November 10—Minneapolis. 
\uditorium. 

November 15—Madison, Wis 
Fuller Opera House. 

November 18-20—Milwaukee. 
Davidson Theater. 


Principal Dates to January, 1916 


November 29-December 1-—Indianapolis. 
Murat Theater. 

December 9-10—Pittsburgh. 
Schenley Theater. 

December 15—Harrisburg, Pa. 
Orpheum Theater. 

December 27-31—New York City. 

| Hudson Theater. 








\ddress correspondence relative to the tour of Miss St. Denis to B. St.. Denis, manager, 
with company, or Harry W. Bell two weeks ahead. 





















Mme. Schumann-Heink, the popular contralto, will be 
the assisting artist at the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Germania Singing Society on November 12 
in Krueger Auditorium. 

Emil Bertl, of 134 Seventeenth avenue, has been made 
professor of piano, organ, theory and musical history at 
Upsala College, Kenilworth, N. J. He will devote Tues- 
days and Fridays to his work there, teaching locally on the 
other days. 

The recent recital of the original compositions of Rus- 
sell Snively Gilbert will be reviewed next week. Other 
concerts not referred to on this page will be referred to at 
that time also. 

The writer asks that news notices and announcements be 
sent in as early as possible each week. 


Jersey City. 
Festival Chorus Is Growing. 








Jersey City’s Festival Chorus is growing rapidly. New 
voices are being added daily and it is expected that before 
long the desired 1,000 mark will have been reached. Men, 
particularly, are wanted. Applications must be made in 
writing at the office of the association, 149 Newark avenue, 
or at the rehearsals, Thursday evenings, in Public School, 
No. 11, Bergen square, at 8 p. m. 





Elizabeth. 


Local Singers Plan Branch Chorus. 





If present plans mature Elizabeth will soon have a fes- 
tival chorus which will cooperate with the Newark Festi- 
val Chorus at the concerts next May. 





Paterson. 
Many New Singers Join Festival Chorus. 


The Paterson Festival Chorus is growing in leaps and 
bounds. The festival concerts in this city next April 27, 
28 and 29 promise to be the greatest event of its kind this 
city has ever known. It will be the Silk City’s fifteenth 
annual festival. 


Morristown. 


Under the direction of Sidney A. Baldwin, the Morris- 
town Festival Chorus, which has been organized in con- 
junction with the Newark Festival Chorus, is gaining great 
headway. Much is expected of these.members, nearly all 
of whom are experienced singers. T. W. ALLEN. 

Main office, 671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 








Roderick White Presents Attractive 
Violin Program at Aeolian Hall. 


Roderick White is a young violinist who has already ac- 
complished much and who promises to become one of the 
commanding figures in the violin world. His tone is full 
and vibrant, and his technic ample. One writer truly says 
that his only failing is youth—one that is soon cured. 

At his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, last Friday 
evening, October 29, he gave an eminently satisfactory per- 
formance of Max Bruch’s exacting D minor concerto, dis- 
playing all the qualities of temperament and style that go 
to make a great artist. He also played Kreisler’s edition 
of a scherzo by Ditterdorf, who was often called the great- 
est German operatic composer 125 years ago. Other num- 
bers on the program were: “Reverie,” by Bottesini; men- 
uet, by Haydn, transcribed by Burmester; Kreisler’s ar- 
rangement of an “Indian Lament,” and a Slavonic dance, 
by Dvorak; berceuse, by Townsend; Spanish dance No. 
8, by Sarasate, and Kreisler’s delightful “Caprice Vien- 
nois,” in which the beautiful tone and admirable double 
stopping of the young violinist were conspicuously in evi- 
dence. 

A few years of public work under varying conditions 
are all that Roderick White needs to place him beside the 
present popular idols of the musical world. He is fortu- 
nate in possessing the magnificent violin he uses with such 
masterly effect. 








“No man is so well known as he thinks he is,” says 
Enrico Caruso. “While motoring in New York State, the 
automobile broke down and I sought refuge in a farm- 
house while the car was being repaired. The farmer asked 
me my name, and I told him it was Caruso. 

“The farmer leaped to his feet and seized me by the 
hand. ‘Little did I think I would see a man like you in 
this here humble kitchen, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘Caruso! 
The great traveler, Robinson Caruso.’ ”—Life. 
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Margaret Woodrow Wilson 





TRIUMPHS 





The Rutland 


IN HER FIRST SONG RECITALS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


ROSS DAVID 











(~~ BUFFALO COURIER 
October 13,1915. 


“NISS WILSON IN 
RECTAL DELIGHTS 
CRITICAL THRONG 


Singer of Artistic Ability 
Heard at Elmwood 
Music Hall. 


CALLED ON FOR SEVERAL ENCORES 














Daughter of President Es- 
tablishes Herself as 
Voice Artist. 








Margaret Woodrow Wilson has some- 
thing more 20 commend her to fame 
than merely being the daughter of the 
President of the United States, for she 
is a singer of genuine artistic equip- 
ment and rich vocal gifts, a8 wus 
brilliantly demonstrated at Elmwood 
Music hal last evening when she was 
jheard in a song recital assisted by 
. Melville Clark, harpist, with Mme. Ross 
David at the piano. 

When Miss Wilson appeared. on the 
stage for her first number those in the 
large audience who had come more 
perhaps from curiosity to see the 
daughter of the chief executive of the 
United States than to enjoy a vocal 
treat, saw a tall, slender young woman 
of the blonde type, with a distingue 
appearance, a persuasive personality 
that at once placed her thoroughiy 
on rapport with her hearers. ‘Miss 
Wilson wore an Empire gown of white 
net over satin, and no jewels, but car- 
ried a mmall nosegay of pink roses. 

Artistic Programme. 

Her programme was arranged with 
an artistic sense of musical values and 
disclosed her excellent schooling, while 
individuality in her interpretations dis- 
played an intellectual grasp of the 
composer's idea. Her voice is a S0- 
prano of lovely timbre, and with her 
wealth of temperament is’ capable of 
strongly dramatic expression. 

In two French songs Miss Wilson 
disclosed cultivation and. fine diction, 
“Tl S'ist Tu,” by Gretchaninow, and 
“Si Mes Vers,” by’ Hahn. Sung ‘with 





they were vocal gems, as was “Zuel- 
enng,” by Strauss, which was given 
with a dramatic intensity and beauty 
of vocal expression, that aroused 
storms of applause, the singer being 
reealied for an encore. “Ich Stand im 
Dunkler Traume,” by C,, Schumann, 
gave further evidence of the singer’s 
breadth of style and artistry, and the 
“Fruehlingsnacht,” by R. Schumann, 
with its exquisite rippling accompani- 
ment, was ‘sung with’ such joyous 
abandon as to win a demand for repe- 
tition. “Im Herbst,” by Franz, was 
another strongly dramatic. number. 
Again was Miss Wilson recalled for 
an encore. 

Mrs. Ross David, at the piano for Miss 
Wilson, played with fine musician- 


ship. 








harp accompaniment by Mr. Clarke,. 
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SMITH PRAISES 
MISS WILSON 


Press Critic Impressed by Her 
Artistic Sincerity. 


By Wilson G. Smith 


Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
heard in concert at Grays armory 
Tuesday night, has no need to 
pin her artistic aspirations on the 
p r esi dential 
toga of her dis- 
tinguished 
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256 West 57th St., New York 











MISS WILSON’s Visit 

Miss Margaret Wilson's visit to Erie 
Will long be remembered 
her interest in social her 
liberal contribytion to the fund being 
taised for Erie charities and philan- 
thropies evidence her generosity and 
thoughtfulness. 





Famed for 






service, 





EDITORIAL 





from 





It was a pretty com- 





THE ERIE 


Pliment to the city whose guest she 
was. 







EVENING 
HERALD 
0ct.16/15 


She takes her music, as she does 
her other activities, seriously, and 
last night entertained an appreciative 
audience with her sweet singing. 
Active as she ever is in welfare work 
of all kinds, she made it a point to 
meet the women engaged in educa- 


tional and social service activities in 





this city and encouraged and stimu- 
lated them with helpful suggestions. 

Her engaging personality charmed 
all who met -her or who heard her. 
Her splendid qualities had already 
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made her many admirers in Erie and 
her brief visit, during which 
found time to demonstrate the key- 


she 


note of her life—service—has endear- 
ed her to the entire community. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Warford Season Begins—Mme. Ziegler Guest of Provi- 
dence Club—Boice Musicale, Eight Composers Present 
—John Adam Hugo in Demand—Johanna Brocks 
Oetteking, Singer and Linguist—Hans Merx 
Sings for German Red Cross—Mrs. Kirpal’s 
New York Studio—Harry M. Gilbert’s 
New Studio—H. Rawlins Baker’s New 
Studio — Hattie Clapper Morris’ 
Season—Notes. 


Claude Warford has begun his season, following a rest- 
ful summer, with his usual activities, which include vocal 
instruction at his studios in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, composing songs, and directing the Warford 
School of Music in the flourishing suburb, Morristown, 
N. J. A series of concerts in Morristown under his au- 
spices began last week, the first two concerts of the sea- 
son being under his direction. The first, furnished by 
Bruno Huhn’s quartet, Mary Ball, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and William Simmons, 
bass, assisted by Sara Gurowitsch, cellist, proved a most 
delightful event. All of the singers were in fine voice, 
and the enthusiastic audience of a thousand people must 
have spurred them to do their best. Miss Gurowitsch was 
also roundly applauded. 

October 21, Madeline Heyder, pianist, gave an unusually 
fine recital at the Warford School. It is three years since 
Miss Heyder had been heard in Morristown, and since that 
time she has made wonderful strides toward perfection 
in her art. Her numbers included Beethoven’s “Appassion- 
ata” sonata, Brahms’ “Ballade” in D minor, Daquin’s 
“Coucou,” two Chopin etudes, the Brassin-Wagner “Fire 
Music,” Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet” and “Ende vom 
Lied,” Debussy’s “Claire de Lune,” Boyle’s “Spring 
Breeze” and Liszt’s “Rigoletto.” Julia Townsend Cox, 
soprano, one of the Warford New York students, ably as- 
sisted Miss Heyder. 

Other recitals will be given during the season by Gordon 
Hampson and Amelie Pardon, pianists; Jacques Kasner, 
violinist; Edna Wolverton, soprano, and Carl Rupprecht, 
baritone. 

MMe. ZIEGLER GUEST OF A PROVIDENCE CLUB. 


The Chopin Club, Providence, R. I., opened its season 
last week with one of the largest and most important meet- 
ings in its history. This gathering was held at Churchill 
House, Providence. Anna E. Ziegler, the New York vocal 
teacher and lecturer, was a guest of the club. At the 
luncheon, which was given after the meeting, at Turk’s 
Head Club, she was called upon to speak. Mme. Ziegler 
met her very dear friends, Mrs. Theodore Thomas and 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell there. It will be recalled that 
Mme. Ziegler’s father was with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra for forty years. 

Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, contralto, both 
Ziegler pupils, were the soloists at Public School 123, 
Brooklyn, October 26, at the first concert of a series of 
four. Besides a group of solos and one group of duets, 
they closed the program with the first act of “Hansel and 
Gretel,” which pleased the 500 children immensely. Octo- 
ber 27 Miss Love and Miss Lea sang in a three act oper- 
etta for children at Public School 135. Later they sang 
it again at Public School 70, Brooklyn, and in the evening 
sang the principal parts in “Martha,” given at Wadleigh 
High School. 





Borce StupIo MUSICALE, 

Eight American ¢omposers were featured at the studio 
musicale given by Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, October 20. 
Florence Anderson Otis, that excellent young soprano who 
is constantly adding to her well deserved reputation, sang 
songs. Chief among the composers represented were Hal- 
let Gilberté, Fay Foster, Claude Warford, Homer L. Bart- 
lett, and John Prindle Scott. The manner in which Mrs. 
Otis sang these songs was extremely gratifying to the com- 
posers and enjoyable to the audience. Mrs. Boice is known 
as a leading vocal teacher of the metropolis, and those who 
study with her are sure of correct vocal development. 


JouHN AvAm Huco’s CLass CoNTINUES TO INCREASE. 


John Adam Hugo, whose studios are in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, with a branch at Bridgeport, Conn., 
expects the largest class of his career this season. He has 
many pupils in Bridgeport who are prominent pianists, 
and his New York following is increasing steadily. This 
is gratifying to him, and under the circumstances a natural 
evolution, for Mr. Hugo is an altogether superior teacher 
and musician. His compositions are becoming well known 
and are heard each season at the Manuscript Society meet- 
ings. 


JoHANNA BrocKs OETTEKING, SINGER AND LINGUIST. 


The present writer recently had the pleasure of hearing 
Mme. Brocks Oéetteking, soprano, sing the waltz .song 


from “Faust” and two little known songs by Reger. The 
latter were “Volkslied” and “Mein Schiatzlein.” Mme. 
Oetteking sings with refinement of expression, combined 
with well planned execution. Previous to her arrival in 
New York, she lived for a time in Buenos Ayres, where 
there is a choral society, with which she appeared as solo- 
ist in “lrael in Egypt.” She has sung frequently in church, 
and is an exceptional linguist, speaking her native German 
and these four acquired languages: English, Italian, Span- 
ish and French. : 


Hans MERX SINGS For GERMAN RED CRoss. 


Hans Merx was the baritone soloist at a concert at Hotel 
Astor, October 18, given by American ladies of German 
descent in aid of the German Red Cross. He sang a group 
of new war songs by Hans Hermann and Conrad Ram- 
roth. Mr. Merx not long ago returned from service in the 
German army, being on the western line for several 
months, hence he sings these songs with intimate under- 
standing and correspondingly great effect. He had the 
advantage of beautiful accompaniments by Edward Rech- 
lin. 

Mme, Kirpat’s New York Srupio. 


Margaretha Kirpal, the vocal teacher whose residence 
studio is in Flushing, L. L, is at her New York studio, 53 
East Thirty-fourth street, Mondays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Mrs. Kirpal is an experienced singer and teacher, 
and makes a specialty of deep breathing, Fully applied, the 
development of this science of proper breathing furthers 
robust health. She says that in her own case it produced 
her own superb health. She has several pupils who are 
competent and ready for church positions, Her two daugh- 
ters are in Germany; Elsa Kirpal is cooperating in the 
raising of a monument for fallen soldiers at Cassel, and 


is said to predict a brilliant future, is at present studying 
with Etelka Gerster. 


Harry Givsert’s New Srupio. 


Harry M. Gilbert announces his new studio located at 
60 West Forty-niath street, telephone 6333 Bryant. Mr. 
Gilbert is constantly in the public eye as accompanist for 
leading vocal and instrumental soloists. He is organist of 
Central Presbyterian Church, recently removed to Madison 
avenue and Fifty-seventh street, where he has a double 
quartet, with violin and harp assistants. Hans Letz, of the 
Kneisel Quartet, is the solo v:olinist, 

H. RAwtins BAKER AT CARNEGIE HALL Stupto, 

H. Rawlins Baker is, after seventeen years interim, back 
in his old studio at 404 Carnegie Hall. Mr. Baker is 
also a member of the faculty of the American Institute of 
Applied Music. His pupils have given recitals in New 
York and various important cities with success. 

Harrie CLappek Morris’ SEASON. 

Hattie Clapper Morris looks for the best season in her 
very busy career. Margaret Keyes, Lillian Russell and 
other singers are studying with her, and press comments 
on Miss Russell’s singing this autumn remark her splendid 
improvement. A new pupil is the Canadian teaor, Scott 
Paton, of whom Mrs. Morris expects much. Martha 
Woodsun, a teacher in Brooklyn, has a good class there. 


Notes. 

Edmund Jaques announces the usual series of mid-day 
musical services at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Ful- 
ton street, with the performance of nine cantatas during 
the season. These begin Wednesday, November 24, at 
noon, when there will be a Thanksgiving hymn service. 
November 30, Spohr’s “Last Judgment” will be sung. 
“Gloria Domini,” by T. Tertius Noble, will be performed 
for the seventh consecutive year, the composer at the or- 
gan, January 25. Last year over ten thousand people heard 
the various services. Most of the cantatas will be per- 
formed with the composer at the organ. 

Rhoda Pollak, contralto, a young woman of very pleasant 
appearance, and a very extensive contralto voice, is avail- 
able for church engagement, She sang “Oh, Rest in the 
Lord” and Spicker’s beautiful sacred solo, “Evening and 
Morning” for the writer recently most effectively. 

G. O. Hornberger, cellist, whose New York studios are 
at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, and at the New York School 
of Music and Arts (Ralfe Leech Sterner, director), looks 
for a busy season, for he not only plays the cello, but 
also gives instruction in piano, violin, singing and har- 


mony. His suburban residence studio is at Wood Haven 


avenue, Brooklyn Manor, L. I. 

Clementine Tetedoux Lusk, who is chairman of the 
program committee of the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
of New York, Amy Fay, president, recently appeared as 
soloist at a social musicale given at the residence of Mrs. 
Aaron Sobel. Mrs. Sobel was formerly Frieda Mignon 
Silverman. Both she and Mme, Lusk were pupils of Mme. 
Cappiani. The first afternoon musicale of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society took place October 30, with Lillian 
Dixon, soprano; Selden Graham, violinist, and Meyer Sor- 
kin, pianist. The second afternoon musicale will be held 
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Saturday, November 27, at 4 p. m., in the Granberry stu- 
dios, Carnegie Hall. 

Robert Gottschalk, tenor, opened his season, October 17, 
when he sang at the Arbuckle Institute, Brooklyn, under 
the direction of Bruno Huhn, November 15 he gives a 
song recital at the Princess Theatre, New York, and No- 
vember 19 a recital at the Montclair Club. His new studio 
is at 22r St. Nicholas avenue. 

Gustav V. Lindgren is the newly engaged organist of 
Battery Swedish M. E. Church, West Eighty-ninth street. 
Under his direction the music of this church has become 
very enjoyable. Solo singers, a chorus and instrumental- 
ists combine to produce considerable variety in the music. 





Minneapolis School of Music Events. 





Minneapolis, Minn., October 28, 1915. 

The eighth week of the present season, closed Saturday, 
October 23, with a brilliant recital given in the school hall, 
by Giuseppe Fabbrini, the distinguished Italian pianist, 
and pedagogue. Signor Fabbrini was in a happy and 
musical mood, and his playing was unusually effective. 
The students were enthusiastic and insistant recalls 
brought the artist forward for extra numbers which were 
graciously given. 

The regular Saturday morning faculty program will be 
given October 30, at eleven o’clock, by Mrs. Herbert Pen- 
dleton, soprano, and Ebba Sundstrom, violinist. 

Many students who were unable to begin their studies in 
September have registered during the past week, and plans 
have been made for make-up work in theoretical subjects, 
including harmony and composition, conducted by William 
H. Pontius, and history of music, directed by George 
Riecks. Lessans)in voice, piano, violin and other instru- 
ments are individual and no extra time is required for 
make-up. 

Franz Dicks, of the violin department, has returned from 
an extended concert trip and has resumed his classes in 
violin. 

The regular Saturday morning concerts, which are given 
by artist members of the faculty, are attracting a large 
number of regular students and prospective pupils who 
realize the educational value of high class programs pre- 
sented on these occasions. Mr. Pontius the director, ar- 
gues and urges that to study voice, piano, violin, or some 
other instrument, is not sufficient, and that students should 
frequently hear the best in music artistically performed. 
In this way the pupil gets a comprehensive view of the 
whole field of music and music study, and he becomes a 
better student and progress is more pronounced and satis- 
factory. 

Candidates for teacher’s certificates and diplomas are re- 
quired to attend all recitals given by members of the fac- 
ulty, and certain other concerts given at the school, which 
are designated from time to time, unless excused by the 
director. An admission ticket is issued to each student 
expecting to graduate, which must be presented at such 
recital for the purpose of keeping a required record of at- 
tendance at the office. Other students contemplating grad- 
uation in the future, also receive such tickets, and a good 
record of attendance at these recitals will place them on 
a list of honor. 





Bispham’s Itinerary. 





David Bispham and his company are at present on tour, 
the following being the itinerary, beginning with October 
27, and immediately following four appearances at the 
Harris Theatre, New York: October 27, evening, Spring- 
field, Mass.; October 28, evening, Hartford, Conn.; Oc- 
tober 20, evening, Boston, Mass.; October 30, afternoon, 
Boston, Mass.; November 2, evening, Stamford, Conn. ; 
November 3, evening, Philadelphia, Pa.; November 5, 
evening, New York City, Central Opera House ; November 
6, afternoon, New York City, Hotel Astor; November 8, 
evening, York, Pa.; November 9, evening, Sunbury, Pa.; 
November 10, evening, Harrisburg, Pa.; November 11, 
evening, Johnstown, Pa.; November 12, evening, Waynes- 
burg, Pa.; November 13, evening, Pittsburgh, Pa.; No- 
vember 15, evening, Fort Wayne, Ind.; November 16, even- 
ing, Greencastle, Ind.; November 18, evening, La Porte, 
Ind.; November 19, evening, Appleton, Wis.; November 
22, evening, Fargo, N. Dak.; November 25, evening, Des 
Moines, Ia.; November 29, evening, Omaha, Neb.; Decem- 
ber 1, evening, Georgetown, Ky.; December 4, evening, 
Montevallo, Ala.; December 6, evening, Athens, Ga.; De- 
cember 7, evening, Birmingham, Ala.; December 9, even- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga.; December 10, evening, Macon, Ga.; De- 
cember 11, evening, Milledgeville, Ga. 


ST. PAUL VISITED BY THE 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


Season Formally Opened by Emil Oberhoffer and His 
Players, Who Present an Attractive Program 
—Schubert Club’s Plans—Choral 
Art Society Revived. 


St. Paul, Minn., October 27, 1915. 

St. Paul’s 1915-16 musical season opened formally on 
October 21 with the concert given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which, on the same occasion, inaugurated 
the thirteenth year of its existence. 

Emil Oberhoffer conducted with his usual broad intelli- 
gence and sensitive insight, and there have been but four 
changes in the personnel of the organization since last 
season, Three of these are in minor desks, and the fourth 
brings back to the cello section Carlo Fischer, who resigned 
from it three years ago to become assistant manager. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist of the evening, and her enthusiastic 
reception indicated thorough appreciation on the part of 
the audience for her great natural gifts’and her splendid 
art. 

A striking feature of the concert was its opening num- 
ber, “Americana,” a symphonic march composed by Mr. 
Oberhoffer with a dual purpose; first to celebrate the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth season, and second to satisfy 
the many concert patrons who have requested the playing 
of the national anthem at symphony concerts. 

In the closing part of “Americana” there are to be heard 
the strains of “America,” used as an overlying theme for 
the original design. The march has dignity and force, and 
is finely orchestrated. 

The symphony of the evening was Schubert seventh, its 
“heavenly length” thoroughly honored by a performance 
of great beauty and sympathy. Mr. Oberhoffer has a fine 
temperamental understanding of the poetry which abides 
in every Schubert passage ever conceived, and his men 
respond nobly to his interpretation. 

In sharp, effective contrast was the Liszt “Lament and 
Triumph of Tasso,” with its thoroughly programistic, 
melodramatic style, and carefully staged sensations, and 
the final orchestral number was Georges Enesco’s “Rou- 
manian Rhapsody” No. 1, with its reversion to the spon- 
taneity of folksong and folkdance—the truthfulness of 
native musical expression, made wonderfully beautiful by 
generous, highly colored instrumentation. 





Scuusert Ciups’s PLANs. 


Plans for the season have been made by the Schubert 
Club, the most extensive of local musical organizations, 
and these include a series of artist recitals to be inaugur- 
ated by Sophie Braslau and Evan Williams in a joint pro- 
gram. 

Percy Grainger and the Trio de Lutece are attractions to 
be brought by the club later in the season, and the local 
activities include the production of “Bulbul,” an operetta 
by Dr. William Rhys-Herbert; the study of Hungarian, 
Polish and Bohemian music by the student section, and 
the usual fortnightly recitals. 


Crorat Art Soctety REvIvED. 


An important revival this autumn is that of the Choral 
Art Society, under the direction of Leopold G. Bruenner. 
The organization was abandoned something over a year 
ago, because of various discouriging circumstances con- 
nected with its progress. 

A reawakened interest, however, has led to its re-forma- 
tion, and weekly rehearsals are prepar’ng the members for 
a concert to be given early in the winter. Mr. Bruenner is 
recognized as an authority on Gregorian chant and a 
capella music in all its forms, and his programs show a 
remarkable familiarity with the musical bibliography of all 
times. 

A BeENeEFIctAL CoMBINATION. 

A recent combination which brings together the St. Paul 
Musical College and the St. Paul Musical Academy under 
a single organization, with E. B. Knowlton as president. 
unifies a large number of musical activities, both vocal and 
instrumental, which ought to result in benefit to all of 
them. Frances C. BoaRDMAN. 


Gescheidt-Miller Lecture. 


“New Voice Discoveries, Efficiency and Balance”; this 
was the title of a lecture given on October 26 at the Ade- 
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laide Gescheidt studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, by Dr. 
Frank E. Miller. The theories evolved by Dr. Miller and 
put into practice by Miss Gescheidt, herself an experienced 
singer, were demonstrated by various pupils of both sexes. 
They sang modern songs and arias in a way which showed 
splendid control of the vocal apparatus, and the necessary 
mentality to achieve the objects sought for. There will 
be frequent lectures and practical demonstrations of this 
sort at the Gescheidt studios during the season. 


Chicago and Cleveland Tributes to Werrenrath. 





As an assisting artist with Geraldine Farrar, Reinald 
Werrenrath has been winning fresh laurels in the various 
cities visited. On October 24 he appeared in concert at 
Chicago, and the following notices indicate the manner 
of his reception: 


Reinald Werrenrath, a baritone rapidly becoming popular, intro- 
duced himself with a heated interpretation of Massenet’s “Vision 
Fugitive.” It also had tone of sweet timbre, good power and re- 
markable smoothness. He is one more baritone who can command 
a real “‘mezza voce.”” His sincerity of interpretation, unspoiled voice 
and the figure of a Siegfried, the audience took to its collective 
bosom. Miss Farrar’s associates, in short, were equal to their burden. 
—Chicago Daily Tribune. 

A less confident prima donna would not have engaged Reinald 
Werrenrath as an assistant. His part in the concert displayed 
rather meagerly his real ability.—Chicago Daily News. 





Yesterday Reinald Werrenrath sang a group of English songs with 
such perfect diction that every word he spoke was intelligible. . . . 
He is a great and serious artist—quite the best Lieder singer I have 
heard recently. He sang his group of German songs as they should 
be sung.—Chicago Examiner. 


October 21, he scored in Cleveland, Ohio, as the follow- 
ing show: 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, completely established himself with 
a Cleveland audience, if there had been any earlier doubt as to his 
status. He has sung here before and he will sing here again in 
March with the Singers’ Club. 

He possesses a big voice, uses it with rare intelligence in dramatic 
numbers, and he is thoroughly pleasing in the lighter numbers, . . . 
His group by Sinding, Grieg and Strauss was given with feeling and 
strength, but his real interpretative power came in the musical set 
tings of the Rudyard Kipling ballads by Whiting and Damrosch. 
These were superb in conception ahd _ interpretation.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

Reinald Werrenrath, whose vibrant and musical baritone voice has 
on other occasions won high favor with Cleveland audiences, sang in 
impressive style the “Pagliacci” prelude and songs in English and 
in German. 

In the English songs, which comprised his last group, he won his 
greatest success. Two of the Kipling barrack-room ballads, “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy” and “Danny Deever,” set to music by Arthur Whiting and 
Walter Damrosch, respectively, brought down the house. They suit 
Mr. Werrenrath’s virile way of singing to a nicety. 

OF the effectiveness of “Danny Deever” there is no question 
Only the better it is done, the more grewsome it is, so it is some 
thing of a mixed pleasure. 

Florence Aylward’s “The House of Memories’ was a song in a 
quite different vein, gently and softly melodious. This was beauti- 
fully done, and this, as well as the rugged measures of Whiting and 
Damrosch, won long continued and appreciative applause.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





Signs of the Times. 
On a barn in Perry, Ia.: “Please do not scrape on this 
tin. It scares the horses on the inside.” 
On Halsted street: “Roast Pork with Music.”—Newark 
N. J., Eagle. 
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Belle Gottschalk’s Operatic Successes. 





Ik, the young American soprano, is win- 

iumphs continually as a member of Rabinoff’s 
Grand Opera Company. According to the Detroit 
il of the role of Frasquita in “Carmen” 
’ and this opinion seems to be general 





vho have heard her in the part. In another 
ver will be found a report of her de- 





GOTTSCHALK (CENTER), WITH ETHEL AND 
LADYS BERNHEIM, AT LOUISVILLE. 


; role at the Manhattan Opera House, New 


’ 1g snapshot, which was taken in 
Louisville, Ky., Miss Gottschalk is shown 

hel and Gladys Bernheim, of Louisville. 
Bernheim were students in Berlin at the same 
Gottschalk was there, and during the Bos- 


Company’s visit in Louisville, the young women 
re time in recalling the happy days spent 


e a recital in Witherspoon Hall, 


\y UK Ray 


October 29, accompanied by Ellis Clark Ham- 





which will appear in a later issue. 


Yeatman Griffith Pupil Heard at 
Wanamaker Auditorium. 


i> Mead, soprano, of New Zealand, gave a song re- 
namaker Auditorium, New York, October 28. 
‘rederic Fradkin, violinist, and Bruda 


& 
~~ 
j 


~/ sobs M displayed a soprano voice of excellent qual- 
<— vhich showed to advantage in the “Ritorna Vincitor” 
Ai 
French group, especially pretty was the “Tes 
| e Rahs 


) contained songs by A. Walter Kra- 
Marion Bauer, Rachmaninoff, Malinson and Landon 


were given with musicianly interpretation. 





selections were from Tartini, Kreisler, 
‘Mime ia De ¢ und Wagner-Wilhelmj, and his artistic readings 
ich enthusiasm. Miss Stock accompanied 


te ithy 
posse ) } been studying and coaching the past few 
fe ee : . % 

= vith Yeatman Griffith, and she leaves in Novem- 
aN New Zealand, where concert engagements await 
Ses Jcgeteiinciediniae aan 
ta Merle Alcock at Amsterdam Theatre. 


mtralto, who scored a pronounced tri- 
audience at the Worcester (Mass.) music 
ae last month, is booked to sing at the Amsterdam 





‘\ k, on November 12. Regarding her ap- 
Worcester, the Boston Globe said, “Mrs, Al- 
y mu sical feeling and a glorious voice.” The 





a st declared: “A delightful experience was sup- 
nging of Merle Alcock. The tone was beau- 
ee ll in all registers when she sang Verdi’s air, 
mest tinguished by a warm, noble and womanly 
me remember the voice long after 
tails the concert have faded into the background. 
ape S like a true artist. Throughout her appear- 
is t simplicity and sincerity and enthusiasm of the 
[223 ( felt by every one, made her performance one of 
: taining of the festival.” 
. tens 
; Louisa Hopkins Under Boston Management. 
bs Hoy s, the pianist, is now under the manage- 
a he layers, 162 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., 
NS for concert and lecture recitals with Flor- 
ae ial interest are these recitals with Miss 
release rd, the programs of which are as follows: “The New 
G ld in the Piano Music of Ravel and Max Reger,” 
< S ni Piano Music in the Light of Modern Un- 
gh tanding.” “The Warring Nations in Their Music,” 
re syvorite Piano Classics” and “The Natural Piano Technic 
M. Breithaupt.” Miss Leonard speaks in an enter- 
a 


taining fashion regarding these subjects, which are then 
illustrated by Miss Hopkins at the piano. Miss Hopkins 
and Miss Leonard, having studied and been authorized to 
teach the Breithaupt methods by that master, are able to 
bring to the last named subject a thorough knowledge of 
that art. 





Schelling’s Carnegie Hall Program. 


Schelling has been called “the Rembrandt of the piano” 
because of his mastery of light and shade, dark, somber 
depth of feeling and brilliant expression of emotional joy. 
But the program announced for the first New York recital 





ERNEST SCHELLING, 


of the season of the master pianist, at Carnegie Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, November 17, is so colorful that 
Schelling is no longer Rembrandt, but rather Sorolla or 
Zuluaga. Considering the Turkish background of one 
piece on the program it might even be said that Schelling 
would display a touch of Bakst. 

t will be after the first three weeks of a transcontinental 
tour that is proving a triumph for the great artist that 
Schelling will play at this matinee recital at Carnegie Hall, 
November 17. 

The complete program follows: 


Romeie,. OH. SP cnc sceect een ‘ ; occas ceveln 2 ss OREO VOR 
Varia‘ions and a fugué.......... .....+Paderewski 
Barcarolle neue cnseecaanacebs aS ave» 6 cunt suet eees 4ehhe peak enn 
Etude, A fiat... Joab vse ner Pee Serre 
Masurka, A. missor; Ot OUD ao occa Scie Stabibcenc sas 6s 30s cee 
Nacturbe, 0b. 85 Mee (Es o's6 cease i <gsiweev ess doe tv aeeee ree 
Valse, A flat... ; taal nbsers ve aa On bs Wee wg ee 
Le tambour bat aux champs........ a ee eT eee 


Au jardin du Vieux Serail...... ......Emile Blanchet 


Two Spanish dances, E minor, A major .....-Granados 
Spanish Bitlitary Mata. «0.66.05 0 cod ves o's. 00in's te ue e-0 5s 0 a 
Am Lae de’ Walbeattadl s«..icsociscccece ssi edsvcwecnsneseceneee 
Liebestod, from Tristan........ «seeee+s Wagner 





Music of the Lamps. 





It is announced that the incandescent bulbs can be made 
to discourse the sweetest music by a proper disposition of 
the light rays, or as the account describes it, by the trans- 
mission of the electric current to the electric lamps, It 
has long been known that certain beetles can see or hear 
the light. Their visual and auditory nerves can easily 
change about and see or hear as the case may demand. 
Through the great power of electricity the division wall 
between the seeing and the hearing is being torn down, 
and the light changed into a concord of sweet sounds. 

It is this intimate relation between light and sound that 
has been discovered, and now the effect will be to put 
that delicate relation to some use. Maybe the secret of 
Memnon’s statue, which gave music when the morning 
light first fell upon it, may now be revealed. Maybe the 
ancients had a way of lengthening the short waves of light 
into the long waves of sound; for it is only a difference 
in the length of the waves that makes one sound and the 
other light. The beetle could do it. Maybe man could do 
it three thousand years ago. Maybe he is going to do so 
again, and some day, by a deft direction of the electric 
rays, the incandescent bulbs will tinkle in strains of pleas- 
ing music.—Columbus, Ohio, Journal. 
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We invite comparison with any and all French 
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Luisa Villani Discusses the Role 
of Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 


Luisa. Villani, creator of the role of Fiora in “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” at the world premiere at La Scala, Milan, has 
some interesting views concerning this character. 

“IT am really delighted to be able to take part in 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’” said Mme, Villani, “especially be- 
cause it seems to me that in interpretating in its real mean- 
ing the apparently incongruous role of Fiora, I am per- 
forming, as an Italian, a patriotic duty. When I think 
that she represents the old Latin civilization which, even in 
the more troubled decadence, has in itself so much fas- 
cination and vigor as to envelop and transform upon its 
contact the primitive and brutal barbarian, the barbarian 
already ennobled and the last vestige of a power that was, 
I feel within me a sense of pride, and I shudder at the 
sole thought of my being unequal to the task of imper- 
sonating a character so complex. To Archibaldo I must 
appear as the mysterious enigma—all powerful because | 
am incomprehensible to him; to Manfredo, as the beautiful 
image of a superior light to which he would like to ascend: 
to Avito as the hopeless desires of the sublime things lost ; 
to all as the millenarian genius of my imperishable race 
that, though crushed in its corporeal form by the blind 
fury of sheer brutal strength, invades and dominates with 
its subtle poison the destinies of the races that have at- 
tempted to conquer it. 

“That is the reason why I see in Fiora something Hier- 
atic and fatal which guides me to value more the symbolic 








LUISA VILLANI. 


meaning that the feminine weakness of the dramatic char- 
acter. Certainly the greater difficulty is in displaying in 
its true measure the exalted meaning of the play without 
hampering the exigencies of the singing and the immediate 
scenic interest of the tragedy.” 





Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Pupils’ Recital. 


On Saturday evening, October 23, Mme. Haggerty-Snell 
gave another enjoyable pupils’ song recital at her studio, 
130 West Ninety-seventh street, New York, which was 
enjoyed by a large and fashionable audience. The partici- 
pants were E. J. Dibble, Elsie Sperling, W. O. Middle- 
brook, Cecile Pankin, Luca Gallo, Jesse Fullington and 
Miss Tucks. The latter was called upon at the last mo- 
ment to substitute for Miss Belnck, who was indisposed. 
The program consisted of songs by Speaks, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Nevin, De Capua, Schubert, Conradi, De Cuitus, 
Verdi, Bronte, Saint-Saéns, Dell’ Acqua and Gounod. 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell will give a number of students’ 
recitals during this season. 

Not that we mind much, but we haven’t heard “It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary” in months.”—-Newark N. J., 
Eagle. 
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Two Klibansky Pupils. 


Jean Vincent Cooper, the contralto, a Klibansky artist- 
pupil, is constantly before the public, singing in concerts, 
musicales, social functions, etc. Her latest engagement 
is as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, as 








JEAN VINCENT COOPER. 


soloist on its annual spring tour. How she came to be a 
Klibansky pupil is briefly told in her neat booklet, from 
which the following is culled: 


Miss Cooper one day saw in the papers that a wealthy woman had 
offered a musical education to the best voice to be found in America, 
the singer to be an American and to study under the famous voice 
teacher, Sergei Klibansky. Jean Vincent Cooper won in the con- 
test and has now been with Mr. Klibansky about two years, and 
has made such marked progress that she has had numbers of en- 
gagements the past winter and is already booked for several next 
season. Her voice has a quality and richness that is beautiful, and 
she sings with fervor and expression. A remarkable career is pre- 
dicted for her and she has already attained much distinction for so 
young a singer. Miss Cooper has a large and varied repertoire which 
embraces all the contralt@ arias from the standard operas—old and 
modern—singing them if ‘their original language and also French, 
Italian, German and English songs. 


Arabella Merrifield is another Klibansky artist-pupil, 
who is attracting attention by her singing. Her career in 
Minneapolis Minn., where she is permanently located, will 
be watched with interest by the many musical people who 
have heard her sing in the East. 





Flaaten Conservatory Notes. 





At the Flaaten Conservatory, Duluth, Minn., Franz von 
Loew, head of the piano department, is preparing concerts 
and lectures in conjunction with his students for the com- 
ing winter. Kate Wilson, of Cloquet, Minn., a pupil of 
Mr. von Loew, will give a recital on November 5 to demon- 
strate what his piano method means to students. 

The vocal department, with Donna Riblette Flaaten at 
the head, is planning some recitals with her students, be- 
sides her regular monthly recitals. 

The department of oratory and dramatic art, with Mary 
Shesgreen at the head, is rehearsing plays for the holiday 
festivities. 

The conservatory orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Gustav Flaaten, started its rehearsals on October 11 with 
success. The orchestra numbers fifty players. 

A class in composition is being formed with Franz von 
Loew as teacher. 

The well known Normanna chorus, under the director- 
ship of Jens Flaaten, is planning concerts for the coming 
winter, 

The second general recital of the season was held as 
usual the last. Friday in the month, October 29. About 
twenty students took part. 





Three Klibansky Pupils’ Success. 


Jacques Sears, bass-baritone, will substitute at the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. Marie Louise 
Wagner will replace Florence Hinkle during the latter’s 
absence, at the Collegiate Church, Seventy-seventh street 
and West End avenue; both are pupils of Sergei Kliban- 
sky. Arabelle Merrifield, who has been a Klibansky pupil 
for three years past, gave a recital at Minneapolis recently, 
scoring an exceptional success. 

Mr. Klibansky’s next artist-pupils’ recital will take place 
in the auditorium of the West Side Y. M. C. A., West 


- the soprano solo from “Seven Last Words 


Fifty-seventh street, New York, Thursday, October 28, at 
8:15 p. m. 





John Barnes Wells’ New York Tributes. 


John Barnes Wells’ song recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, October 15, was followed by many appreciative press 
notices. Two are in part reproduced below: 

Mr. Wells is not unknown to New York concert halls, and showed 
himself again last evening to be a singer of nice, even fastidious, 
taste and musical feeling, with an appreciation of some of the finer 
and subtler values in song singing. There are qualities in his per 
formance that give pleasure, and thit would assuredly give even 
more in a smaller auditorium. 

Mr. Wells chose his program with unusual taste and skill in as 
sembling and contrasting lyrics of various styles and diverse moods. 

There is finish of style and of diction in Mr. Wells’ singing 
‘hat is highly agreeable; and with all its limitations it is artistic and 
agreeable. 

Mr. Wells’ program departed widely from the beaten track. He 
made a large section of it of songs by Americans—MacDowell, 
LaForge, Dr. Class, Harvey Loomis, Alexander Russell, ending with 
C. Linn Selter and Cole:idge Taylor.—New York Times. 








To the student of singing Mr. Wel's aroused interest through the 
disclosure of a voice of pure tone that had acquired a rather un- 
usual degree of flexibility, aided by a substantial breath support 
cleverly manipulated, through the ability to sing on the pitch, and 
intelligent handling of the phzrase.—New York Journal. 


Boudreau, a Klamroth Artist-Pupil. 


Antoinette Boudreau, soprano, who has studied for sev- 
eral seasons with Wilfried Klamroth and has sung half a 
dozen years in concert, oratorio and church, recently sang 
” (Dubois) and 
“O Lord of Life” (Salter) for a private audience. The 
young woman sings with delightful bel canto, has superior 
breath control, knows her music from memory, and made 
a definite impression on her hearers. Miss Boudreau is 
available Sunday evenings, having a suburban church posi- 
tion with morning services only. 











Julia Culp Sails for America, November 10. 





Julia Culp, the famous Dutch Lieder singer, sails for 
America on the steamship Bergensfjord, November 10, 
and almost immediately upon her arrival she will appear 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. She gives her 
first concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on December 16. 


ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


St. Lowis, Mo., 





October 27, 1915. 

St. Louisians are regretting the departure of two of their 
prominent musicians who will reside elsewhere. Edna 
Stoessel, pianist, has gone to Boston to join her brother, 
Albert Stoessel, concert violinist and teacher, who will 
replace Arrigo Serato as soloist at the St. Louis symphony 
concerts, November 19 and 20. 

John Towers, vocal teacher and author of “Dictionary of 
Operas,” “Life of Beethoven,” “Sketch of the Musical 
Bibliography of Great Britain” and a number of text books 
for singers and choristers, wid make his home in Philadel- 
phia, devoting his entire time to composition, which he has 
never been able to do because of the. press of teaching 
duties. 

BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY. 


The writer had the pleasure this week of calling at the 
new quarters of the Beethoven Conservatory of Music 
(Epstein Brothers, directors), and found the faculty ac- 
tively employed. Other busy teachers visited were Stella 
Kellogg-Haines, Mrs. Franklyn Knight, Avis Blewett and 
Westlain Davies. May Birpre Ditzier 
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after this group. Miss Farrar’s final numbers offered ex- 
amples of the Russian school and were followed by an en- 


Ada Sassoli played harp compositions of Rameau, Mas- 
senet, Pierne, Marot, Zabel, Tedeschi and Hasselmans, 
granting several encores in response to the demands of 


Reinald Werrenrath has by consistent growth gained for 
himself a place in the front rank of American concert 
singers. His voice, rich and resonant, was at all times 
equal to the demands of his program and his command of 
the resources of his art was ever in evidence. His open- 
ing number, the aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” was delivered with fine authority and dra- 
matic fervor, and throughout his list of German and Eng- 
lish songs his sincerity, intelligence and artistic finish, 
added to real beauty of vocal utterance, won for him an 
equal share of the honors and the decided approval of his 
auditors. He, too, was obliged to add to his programmed 
numbers, his encore, “Danny Deever,” calling for particu- 
lar mention. Richard Epstein, at the piano for both sing- 
ers, proved himself a worthy associate in the absolute per- 


NOTEs. 

The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark conductor, announces 
three concerts this season, with Anna Case, Evan Williams 
and Kathleen Howard as the respective soloists. The Clef 
Club Chorus, Alfred Jury conductor, will give two con- 
certs with the assistance of solo artists. The Philharmonic 
Chorus, Andrew Webster conductor, will again present 
choral works at the annual May Festival. The Buffalo 
Orpheus will give three concerts, presenting as soloists, 
Anita Rio, Arthur Middleton and Henriette Wakefield. 

The artist courses of the Twentieth Century and Chro- 
matic Clubs have been annoxnced previously in this paper. 

Buffalo will have a week of grand opera, beginning 
Monday, November 8, when the San Carlo Opera Company 
will give eight performances at the Teck Theatre. The en- 
gagement is under the local management of Mai Davis 
Smith. EpwarbD DurRNEY. 
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BUFFALO CONCERTS. 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 29, 1915. core in English. 
falo’s musical season was inaugurated on Tuesday 
October 12, when Margaret Wilson, assisted by 
Clark, harpist, and Mrs. Ross David, accompanist, 
in Elmwood Music Hall. The affair caused the audience. 
nterest and attracted a large audience, as it 
st Buffalo appearance of the daughter of the 
nt of the United States, and was the first of a 
concerts given by Miss Wilson for the bene- 
Central Settlement movement. 
rogram consisted of a group of folksongs 
nations, a group of German songs, and four 
American composers. The singer possesses a 
agreeable quality which shows good schooling. 
ental warmth and admirable enunciation added 
atly to the charm of all her numbers, which were re- 
ed with warm approval by her audience. 
Melville Clark gave pleasure by his performance of sev- 
arp solos, and Mrs. Ross David afforded the singer 
gent and sympathetic support at the piano 
GERALDINE FARRAR’S CONCERT fection of his accompaniments. 
| series of six concerts under the management 
Mr Mai Davis Smith and announced in an earlier 
ue of the Musica Courier, was brilliantly opened on 
October 26, in Elmwood Music Hall. 
Smith has been instrumental in bringing to Buffalo 
anv of the world’s foremost artists and organizations, 
each season her series affords Buffalonians oppor- 
ity to enjov the choicest offerings of the concert world. 
Che neert of October 26 was given by a notable group 
tists and proved & veritable feast, musically. The 
program was given by Geraldine Farrar, soprano; Ada 
Sassi harpist: Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Richard 
Epstein, accompanist. Miss Farrar’s first group of German 
Lieder, by Franz, Schumann and Grieg, was invested with 
much charm of interpretation. Special appeal was made 
| econd group of French songs, which were received 
enchusias O of the greatest treats of the even- 
vas the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” given as encore Fane Te ns 
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How Frances Alda Met Her Husband, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 


Frances Alda, the distinguished soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, enjoyed the unique privilege of 
sailing down New York Bay on the U. S. revenue cutter 
to meet the steamer Dante Alighiefi on its recent arrival 
in New York. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was aboard the Italian liner, and 
it was to surprise her impresario-husband by greeting him 
an hour or so before the ship docked, that she steamed 
down the bay with the revenue officers and the ship news 
reporters. 

Only three women have ever made this trip. To get 
a cutter pass for a woman is no easy matter. But when 
Mme. Alda announced at the opera house that she in- 
tended making the trip, John Brown and William J. Guard 
both declared that the singer usually accomplished what 
she set out to do, but they expressed grave doubt as to her 
ability to get a revenue cutter pass. 

President Wilson’s daughter and Miss Davis, of the De- 


partment of Correction for the City of New York, are the 
only two women beside Mme. Alda who have secured per- 
mission of the Federal Government to board an incoming 
vessel at quarantine. Climbing a swaying yellow pine lad- 
der, the base of which rests on a small cutter, and getting 
over the ship’s side without accident is no easy feat. The 
hazard is too great for any but exceptional women, de- 
crees Uncle Sam, But Mme, Alda is one.of those extraor- 
dinary persons who is accustomed to being everywhere ac- 
corded exceptional privileges, Besides she is a real athlete 
and, it is said, could swim across the bay and back at its 
widest reach, 

The mere climbing of a ladder resting on a rocking boat 
had no terrors for her. But she never dreamed that the 
Hearst-Selig Moving Picture Weekly camera man was to 
be present with a dozen other still photographers. The 
picture people had learned of the feat and wanted to show 
the world just how the prima donna would look climbing 
over the side of the ship. 

But best laid plans sometimes go wrong. The Dante 
Aleghieri was delayed off the light ship on account of 
fog and did not get into quarantine until a few minutes 
before sundown. And by the time the Quarantine physi- 
cian had cleared the ship it was pitch dark and a high wind 
blowing. The “movie” camera folks could not work and 
the wind was so high that no flash powder could be held 
in the pan long enough to make a picture of the climb. 
Mme. Alda boarded the ship without mishap, however and 
greeted her husband, whose delight on seeing her was 
truly beautiful to behold. The newspaper men wondered 
to see this quiet, almost solemn faced man, throw off all 
reserve, so much in evidence at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and with almost boyish delight kissed again and 
again the charming prima donna, who in private life is 
Mrs. Gatti-Casazza. 

On board the ship, flash lights were in order, . The 
prima donna and her husband were photographed many 
times. Then Caruso was added to the picture and others 
followed, including Cleofonte Campanini, general director 
of the Chicago Opera Association. “And in the mean- 
while,” as James Swinnerton, the cartoonist, would say, 
the ship moved up into the Hudson until opposite the Old 
Pennsylvania Railway station in Jersey City—then the 
captain decided it would be dangerous to dock, and turn- 
ing his craft about dropped own into the lower bay to 
anchor for the night. 

Newspapermen, photographers and Mme. Alda were 
marooned in the bay until nearly midnight, when the New 
York Herald wireless caught an aerogram from the news- 
papermen and at once sent a tug to take them off. Inas- 
much as Mme, Alda’s big Packard ear was at the Italian 
liner’s pier in Jersey City with Miss Evans, the prima 
donna’s secretary, as its solitary passenger, Mme. Alda 
decided to lanl at the Battery with the newspapermen. 
Then a messenger was sent to Jersey City for her car, and 
at half-past twelve the singer left the barge office for her 
country place, “Farnham,” at Great Neck, Long Island. 

And now about the revenue cutter pass. There is a 
man in one of the big news services of the country whose 
name sounds like one of the books of the New Testament. 
The press agent, with headquarters in the offices of Haen- 
sel & Jones, knew this man of the Biblical name and told 
how much he desired a pass for Mme. Alda, And the pass 
was issued. 





Copyright by International Film Service, Inc. 
FRANCES ALDA AND ENRICO CARUSO ON THE 
STEAMER, “DANTE ALIGHIERI.” 


Copyright by International Film Service, Inc. 


GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA AND HIS WIFE, FRANCES 
ALDA, ON BOARD THE “DANTE ALIGHIERI.” 


Mme, Alda, who spent the summer in America, met her 
husband on his arrival in New York. 
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BOSTON OPERA—PAVLOWA SEASON IN NEW YORK. 





MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ October 26. 

The best test of the real value of any musical work is the 
effect which it makes on repeated hearing. With every 
new performance of Montemezzi’s opera, many fresh beau- 
ties spring forth from the score. It is a fine work—a very 
fine work—in fact, taking the music at its intrinsic worth, 
it is one of the most important things in the field of opera 
ever done by any Italian composer, not excepting Verdi. 
The performance was a truly notable one. The cast, with- 
out a weak spot in it, was as follows: 





a eeecd nya CiSUay ReeT Radin nes ep tuewecicercacses Luisa Villani 
Ry Poe ee fe ee eer nays ever George Baklanoff 
PR aL rt ge OTL e ab oe beats 6 celae a 68 Wan-aare Jose Mardones 
PE Batic nc uu desealsner seek ees cance Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana 
I. Sida wb dasa dasUGdbadwasets drscctebecatataee Ernesto Giaccone 
PE prpkdes Cabbie beac Wks nebo bu cect ssepankee ne Elizabeth Campbell 
SR EE “A Tans SURGES oiosss ope dlndeeedbosce wiesden Luisa Pavani 
CRN ci i Ribs dined is boss cadacend cdavevi cous Enrico Nava 
Se ES, cn CL OGRE nied pac apéths cases Ghisteres Fely Clement 


Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni, 

Luisa Villani, who created the role of Fiora at the origi- 
nal performance of the work at La Scala, made her first 
important appearance in opera in New York, although she 
sang many years ago in a short season at the old Academy 
of Music. Her presentation of Fiora was excellent, both 
vocally and dramatically. She cleverly played the first act 


and the first part of the second with great reserve and . 


did not reveal the fine abilities of her voice and her dra- 
matic art to the full until the great scene with Archibaldo, 
which leads to her death. She was satisfactory in every 
way, a fact readily recognized by the audience and which 
won for her a genuine tribute of recognition. 

Ferrari-Fontana, who had supported Mme. Villani at the 
original La Scala performance as Avito, has become a sort 
of specialist in this role. All the excellences of his presen- 
tation of it are so well known that they do not need to be 
enumerated afresh here. It suffices to say that he was in 
magnificent voice and won the same triumph to which he 
is always entitled. 

George Baklanoff, who has in past seasons made him- 
self a favorite in many other cities of this country and 
all the important ones of Europe, made his New York 
operatic debut and proved that all the good reports that 
had preceded him were true. Manfredo is the least grate- 
ful role of the opera, both musically and dramatically, but 
his magnificent work raised it to an importance which is 
not inherent in it. His singing left nothing to be desired 
and the fine restraint which characterized his acting ele- 
vated his whole presentation to an extremely high plane. 
In fact, it is quite impossible to imagine a better Man- 
fredo. He justly shared in the splendid tribute of ap- 
plause which the audience meted out without reserve. 

The fourth of the quartet of principal characters, Archi- 
baldo, was sung by Jose Mardones. Vanni Marcoux, of 
the former Boston Opera Company, made this character 
so much his own that any successor must inevitably be 
compared with him. Mardones has not the dramatic abil- 
ity of Marcoux, but vocally he is better. On the whole 
his presentation of this important role was very good, a 
statement with which the audience thoroughly agreed, judg- 
ing by its applause. 

Roberto Moranzoni, as well as Ferrari-Fontana, may be 
regarded as sort of a “Three King Specialist.” He knows 
the score with the intimacy of old friendship and leaves 
nothing to be desired in its presentation. The many dif- 
ficulties of the score were capably conquered by the or- 
chestra. There is very little chorus work in the opera, 
and, to speak frankly, that little was not especially well 
done, the chorus off stage in particular being rather ragged 
both in intonation and tempo. Joseph Urban’s scenery, 
familiar in former presentations, had lost nothing of its 
picturesqueness and appropriateness. 

Following “L’Amore dei Tre Re” came a scene of the 
Elysian Fields from Gluck’s “Orfeo et Euridice.” There 
was a simple and beautiful “heavenly” setting by Mr. 
Urban in which Anna Pavlowa and her ballet executed 
simple and beautiful posturing and dancing. Maria Gay 
sang with excellent art the solo which falls to the lot 
of Orfeo. It would be a treat to hear Mme. Gay in the 
complete role. In the duet she was joined by Phyllis 
Peralta as Euridice. Miss Peralta, who off stage is an 
American girl with quite a different name, displayed a 
fresh, pure soprano voice of attractive quality and excel- 
lent knowledge of how to sing. 

Altogether it was a very fine evening with no weak spots. 
There was a good sized audience, very liberal with ap- 
plause throughout and a special number of recalls for the 
artists after the truly magnificent presentation of the sec- 
ond act of the opera. 

“Carmen,”’ October 27. 
The cast was as follows: 


COMO sieve cceesdews wecees sibivdeseeccebsesercevecete Maria Gay 
a as hy creeds neseturese kines cuwnn eas Bianca Saroya 
Frasquita ........ccsee cece cece cece eeeeeenssieeses Belle Gottschalk 


MI cng bbwig nc nals Gotoh tikes ca cdnt hess bunecen Fely Clement 
a a Sods seed eee Read's ba sbdh dette specenes Giovanni Zenatello 
PE Ain vigbkstrArbiecagia shine dqnaos cone aeektie Jose Mardones 
aie cables hagheadb eters Ode ccageunncrik Alfred Kaufman 
Serco CRen haan UNS wa 6 Ub E Ses oo es buce Kea & Giorgio Puliti 
NED 30 dc; ch cb dcadbst ocnnstbudesee.siccs coves’ Paolo Ananian 
ty SE cineccsanl eabenscddtiacesdsseresdie Ernesto Giaccone 


Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni. 

Mme. Gay’s impersonation of the Bizet heroine is not 
new to New York. She sang and acted well throughout. 
In fact, it was her capital rendition of the “Seguidilla” 
which put the first act on its feet. With Zenatello she 
dominated all the principal scenes of the opera. The tenor 
again was in good voice, did excellent vocal work through- 
out, and won a real ovation for the flower aria. Jose Mar- 
dones sang that shortest and most grateful of all impor- 
tant roles, Escamillo, with fine voice and good taste. Mi- 
caela is in herself a most uninteresting person, and 
Bianca Saroya was a most uninteresting Micaela with 
French from the school of “Stratford-atte-Bowe.” She 
sang rather well. Judging from the pure, fresh voice and 
the excellent vocalization, which Belle Gottschalk showed 
in the small role of Frasquita, the performance would have 
been improved had she been cast for Micaela. The other 
small parts were, on the whole, acceptably done. 

The work of both chorus and orchestra was distinctly 
ragged at times and gave the impression of insufficient re- 
hearsals, With proper preparation, Roberto Moranzoni 
can conduct a musically better performance of “Carmen” 
than the one given on this occasion, The scenery was or- 
dinary and the stage management conventional. 

The special feature was the long ballet with music prin- 
cipally from Bizet’s “l’Arlesienne.” The whole troupe of 
Russian dancers participated with Mlle. Pavlowa and Alex- 
andre Volinine leading the principal dance. This dancing, 
in conjunction with the work of Mme. Gay and Zenatello, 
would alone have made many a worse performance than 
the one under discussion worth while. There was the 
largest audience which had yet attended and all the fa- 
miliar numbers were greeted with hearty and persistent 
applause. There were also numerous curtain calls for the 
artists, while the ballet came in for the strongest expres- 
sion of approbation of the whole evening. 

At the Wednesday matinee two ballets, “Puppenfee” and 
“Snow-Flakes,” with music from Tschaikowsky’s “Nut 
Cracker” ballet were presented, together with six diver- 
tissements, three of them new to New York. The dancing 
and costumes were worthy of all praise—scenery ordinary. 
It would be hard to imagine anything more charming and 
dainty than Mlle. Pavlowa as the Fairy Doll. 

it is a mistake to think that anybody can conduct ballet. 
On the contrary, it requires a good man, especially one 
with a strong feeling for the niceties of rhythm. The de- 
lightful music of Bayer and Tschaikowsky’s fine pages 
were sadly marred by the work of an incompetent con- 
ductor. 

“Madame Butterfly,’’ October 28. 

Rarely has a New York audience shown more spontane- 
ous applause than on Thursday evening when Tamaki 
Miura made here debut in “Madame Butterfly.” The 
opera is no longer a novelty and to most New York opera 
goers Geraldine Farrar’s interpretation of the role em- 
bodies everything that can be extracted from its lachry- 
mose-sugar libretto. But the diminutive Japanese with 
the diminutive voice gave a most interesting performance. 
Her high tones are pure, but the lower and middle regis- 
ters are weak and have a childish quality, though never 
disagreeable at any time. Her acting was splendid and 
can stand comparison with any of her occidental sisters. 

The Suzuki of Elvira Leveroni was histrionically good, 
though the same could not be said of her vocally. Riccardo 
Martin was Pinkerton. The American Consul was sung 
by Thomas Chalmers and both vocally and in appearance 
left nothing to be desired, and the orchestra under the di- 
rection of Agide Jacchia gave a fine performance. 

Pavlowa_ followed “Madame Butterfly” in “Snowflakes,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Nut Cracker” ballet, and her danc- 
ing has never been more beautiful. What indeed can be 
more lovely than her exquisite terpsichorean art? 
“Otello,” October 29. 

“Otello,” declared by many to be Verdi’s masterpiece, 
was the offering of the Boston Grand Opera Company on 
Friday evening, October 29. In many respects this per- 
formance was the best yet presented at the Manhattan 
Opera House by this company. The work was enthusias- 
tically- applauded by a large audience. 

Giovanni Zenatello, in the title role, was given ample 
opportunity to display his splendid musical and histrionic 
gifts. His delineation of this character might be easily 
termed the superlative of his week’s work; as Masaniello 
in “La Muta di Portici,” he was excellent, making the most 
of his limited opportunities; as Don Jose in “Carmen” he 
was able to bring a more manly note to the work; but it 
was as the jealous Moor that he struck a note of human 


passion which won for him the tumultuous applause of the 
audience. 

Sharing the honors with Zenatello was George Baklanoff 
as Iago. The Russian baritone, who possesses a superb 
physique and an équally fine voice, gave a conception of 
the part of the villain which was as effective as it was 
unusual, though his work in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” had 
already given indication of the subdued strength which 
he brought to bear in the role of the Venetian. Especially 
fine was his singing of the famous “Credo” of the second 
act. 

Luisa Villani made a beautiful and vocally lovely Desde- 
mona. She acted the part of the broken hearted young 
wife with sympathy, and sang the role in a manner to dis- 
play the purity and clarity of her voice. 
much applause and many curtain calls. 

Roberto Moranzoni deserves a special word of praise 
for his excellent work as conductor. He was able to bring 
about some very fine results with his men and was called 
upon to share in the curtain calls. 

Elvira Leveroni as Emilia, Ernesto Giaccone as Cassio, 
Frederico Ferraresi as Roderigo, Alfred Kaufman as Lu- 
dovico and Paolo Ananian as Montano were adequate to 
the demands made upon them. 

Urban’s scenery is novel, tasteful and effective, worthy 
of all praise. 

“Madam Butterfly,”” October 30 (Matinee). 

The performance of Thursday evening was repeated 
without change. Mme. Miura’s impersonation of the hero- 
ine again was received with great favor by the audience 
“La Muta di Portici,”” October 30 (Evening). 

Auber’s “La Muta di Portici” was repeated for the offer- 
ing Saturday evening, October 30. An extensive review of 
this work appeared in last week’s issue of the Musical 
Courier, hence a detailed account is scarcely necessary at 
this time, as the principals were the same. Pavlowa as the 
Dumb Girl repeated her success of Monday night, winning 
many curtain calls, as well as a number of floral tributes. 

Felice Lyne displayed none of the nervousness which 
marked her previous appearance. She sang the role 
throughout with much beauty of tone, and acted the part 
of the insipid Elvira with much sympathy. It is not a 
character which offers a full display of Miss Lyne’s talents, 
and it is to be hoped that New York will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear her in a role more suited to her gifts. 

As Masaniello, Giovanni Zenatello again delighted his 
audience. This sterling artist is ever welcome, by reason 
of his splendid histrionic and vocal gifts. 

Georgi Michailoff as Alfonso, Thomas Chalmers as 
Pietro, Paolo Ananian as Borella, Federico Ferraresi as 
Lorenzo, Giorgio Puliti as Selva, and Fely Clement as 
Emma repeated their excellent work of the previous per- 
formance. 


She, coo, received 


Agide Jacchia again conducted. 





Mabel Garrison at Peabody Institute. 





Mabel Garrison will give her first recital in Baltimore, 


Md., at the Peabody Institute, November 5. This is to be 
the soprano’s program on that occasion: 
Qual Farfaletta .......... Scarlatti 


Aria, My Spirit Was in Heaviness. . per -J. S. Bach 


Care Selve (from Atalanta). . .Handel 
Ach Ich Liebte (Entfithrung). . . .-Mozart 
Die Junge Nonne .............-555- Schubert 
PE GL aaah hata cdasecddeciqewsdshe . Schubert 


Intermezzo ..... 
Marienwirnchen 


Schumann 
Schumann 


Wir wandelten ...Brahms 
eS ie eee ery .Pfitzner 
Pourquoi rester seulette. . .. Saint-Saéns 
GE inekee wise ce Moussorgsk 
A Dissonance ........ , ...Borodin 
Les Roses d’Ispahan... onan eb6es one 
Le Roitelet ..... ....-Paladilhe 
Kone Kjyra ........ . Norwegian 
The Rainbow ....... ‘ nae . -Henschel 
Shougie Shou, My Bairnie... - . -Henschel 
The Butterfly in Love with the Rose.... ....-Boyle 
Lullaby sche dainasite GW .. Thatcher 
Im Pride ef May........:.. .LaForge 





Sousa’s Sunday Evening Concert. 





John Philip Sousa and his band continue to attract big 
and enthusiastic audiences to the New York Hippodrome 
Sunday evening concerts. And Mr. Sousa, with character- 
istic generosity, furnishes encore after encore to the delight 
of his enthusiastic admirers. No matter what the master 
band leader produces, there is the Sousa touch, and follow- 
ing the directing of his own compositions it is significait 
that he never fails to call forth an extra demonstration 
from his hearers. A new march, “The Pathfinder of Pan- 
ama,” written in commemoration of, and played at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
had its first New York public performance on Sunday 
evening last, and was splendidly received. 

Sidonie Spero, soprano; Belle Storey, soprano: Nat 
Wills, monologist; Herbert L. Clarke, Frank Simon and 
Bert Brown, cornetist, the entire Hippodrome chorus and 
other Hippodrome artists assisted. 
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Miss Peterson Wins Unanimous Praise. 


and brilliant success was scored last 
no when May Peterson gave her first 
\eolian Hall. Her New York debut evoked 
enthusiasm from the press as follows: 
York Press appeared in part: “Personal 
erson has in abundance, and, for all we 
be an excellent actress. But what was 
int yesterday, she revealed a voice of 
auty—a high soprano—pure, limpid, expres- 
equalized throughout its range; a com- 
technic of vocalization that does honor to 
uished teacher, Jean de Reszke; artistic taste, 
a keen feeling for dramatic values. 


r 


wrt, that she is not only a singer of un- 

alent t a finished artist.” 
Peterson, in addition to a charming personality, 
oice of remarkable beauty. It has dramatic 
nd also is effective in lyric singing. It is 


it also capable of being used with fine effect in 

wrk.” is an excerpt from the New York Herald, 

le the Tribune characterized her voice as “of great 
y and evenness of timbre. She used it discreetly, yet 
en the time required it, it showed ample power and 


lliancy. Her use of mezzo-voce was especially com- 
ndable, and throughout the program she gave evidence 

a fastidious taste and a just perception.” 
New York Times said, among other things: “Miss 
terson disclosed a voice and style of unusual beauty and 
1 truly artistic nature. She is young and her voice has 
ithful freshness and brilliancy. Its texture is well equal- 
roughout its range. Its timbre is often of great 
inherent beauty and sympathetic quality, and she pos- 
esses the means of expressing varied emotions and senti- 

rents of felicitous variations of its color.” 
The New York Sun stated: “Miss Peterson’s voice is 
beautiful. It is a rich and full bodied soprano, of which 
the whole medium scale is even, well placed, and of truly 


sical timbre. One can listen long to such a voice, es- 
pecially when it is used with interpretative skill. That 
Miss Peterson had such skill she conclusively proved in 
her German and French songs. All were well sung, with 
variety of mood, with delicate coloring and tone and with 
intelligence. . New interpreters of songs equipped 


so graciously as Miss Petersén are indeed rare and one 

who shows something of poetic imagination, together with 

warmth of feeling, and a senge of humor, is doubly wel- 
ye : 


Del Orbe Debut at German Conservatory. 


Gabriel del Orbe, violinist, and Spanish by birth, the 
most recent addition to the faculty of the New York Ger- 
Conservatory of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, 

an “Introductory Recital” at College Hall, October 

29, playing a program of a dozen standard pieces, Miguel 
Castellanos (also Spanish) at the piano. Needless to say, 
fellow countryman, Pablo de Sarasate, was plenti- 


lly represented on the program, four of his works being 
played, with special gusto and good taste, the “Faust” fan- 
perhaps best of all. Beethoven’s ‘“Romanze,” op. 50, 
ed with quiet sentiment and lofty expression, a 
avot by Rameau with neatness, and the Wieniawski “Ro- 

inze,” “from the concerto, was especially graceful. 
\ large audience, as usual, filled the good sized hall. 
,udiences are made up of pupils, their relatives and 
ds, who are sure of hearing the best music, well per- 
1ed, at all musical functions in charge of Carl Hein 
August Fraemcke, directors of both the German Con- 

ry and the New York College of Music. 


Stiliman’s Piano Pupils Heard. 


in Saturday afternoon, October 30, and Sunday after- 
October 31, Louis Stillman introduced a number 
» pupils in an interesting program. At the re- 
Sunday afternoon nine young students were heard 
rs by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, Cha- 
Tschaikowsky and others. As every pupil was 
illowed to play their favorite composition, the result was 
nteresting Mr. Stillman is to be congratulated 
technical facility possessed by each and every one 

he pupils under his care 
ay of diversity Miss Jones sang the aria from 
1ikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and two numbers in Eng- 


Altogether it was a well arranged and well executed pro- 


Torpadie and De Stefano at Chickering Hall. 


Tw \inent artists of the Music League of America, 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Salvatore de Stefano, the 
well known harpist, gave recitals last week in Chickering 
Hall, New York City, assisted by Stanley Day at the piano. 
Mr. de Stefano’s selections included a Debussy arabesque, 
Hasselmann’s “Ballade,” an impromptu caprice by Pierné, 


and the “Perpetuum Mobile” and “Am Springbrunen” by 
Zabel. Miss Torpadie sang “I Mind the Day,” by Wille- 
by; “Long, Long Ago,” by Bayley; Carey’s “A Pastoral”; 
“The Little Irish Girl,” Loehr; “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
Nevin, and Arditi’s brilliant waltz song, “Il Bacio.” For 
the final number Miss Torpadie sang Dell’ Acqua’s “Villa- 
nelle,” accompanied by Mr. de Stefano at the harp. 





Spiering’s Pupil Scores Success. 





Abram Konewsky, an artist pupil of Theodore Spiering, 
gave a violin recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, October 30, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Konewsky possesses re- 
liable technic, a sweet and sympathetic tone, and plays 
with much repose. His program consisted of Handel’s 
sonata, in E major; air, Matheson; romance in G, Bee- 
thoven; prelude and allegro, Pugnani-Kreisler; chaconne 
(for violin alone), Bach, and Vieuxtemps’ concerto in F 
sharp minor. 

Mr. Spiering’s admirable training was evident through- 
out the work of the young artist, who gives every promise 
of becoming a violinist of high order. Alexander Russell 
contributed four organ numbers, concert prelude, Kramer ; 
“Meditation,” from “Thais,” Massenet; toccata, Boellman, 
and “Marche Pontificale,” by de la Tombelle. 





VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC EVENTS. 


Arthur Hartmann, Violinist and Alberto Jonas, Spanish 
Pianist, Introduced as Members of the Faculty—Their 
Recitals—Fifth Anniversary Invitations Issued 
—School Announcement. 








Arthur Hartmann gave a violin recital at the von Ende 
School of Music, New York, Monday evening, October 25, 
before an enthusiastic audience, which completely filled the 
spacious music rooms. Mr. Hartmann opened his pro- 
gram with the Mendelssohn concerto, playing the second 
movement especially well. The sustained beauty of his 
tone, which is rich and virile, delighted the audience, and 
his masterly interpretations marked the splendid artist. 
His second number was the Bach chaconne, which served 
to display the ease with which he surmounts every tech- 
nical difficulty. Three of his own transcriptions made up 
his third and last group. These were Adagio and Allegro 
(Corelli), “Je Pleure dans mon Coeur” (Debussy) and 
bravour variations on the G string, “Moise” (Paganini). 
These were replete with melodic beauty, especially the De- 
bussy number. Mr. Hartmann was recalled many times, 
and was obliged to add extra numbers to his program. 

Alberto Jonas’ name was the magnet which attracted 
such numbers of people to the von Ende School of Music 
on Friday evening, October 29, that every seat was filled, 
the entrance hall, inner corridor and even the stairs over- 
flowing with humanity. The recital introduced Mr. Jonas 
as a member of the faculty of this institution, which now 
has a corps of piano instructors second to none. The close 
attention given him, the hearty greetings, and the intense 
appreciation as expressed in the applause, all showed the 
importance of the affair. He played the following pro- 
gram: Prelude and fugue in G minor (first book), pre- 
lude and fugue in C minor (first book), J. S. Bach; 
sonata, B flat minor, Chopin; concert etude, op. 24, Mosz- 
kowski; nocturne in C major, Grieg; “Campanella,” Pag- 
anini-Liszt; tocatta, valse in C sharp minor, three north- 
ern dances, Alberto Jonas; “Romance” (“Hommage a 
Chopin”), Xavier Carlier, rhapsodie, No. 6, Liszt. 

How Jonas plays is well known to New York and Amer- 
ica in general, for previous to his return to Europe and 
domicile in Berlin, he lived in this country several years, 
appearing everywhere with tremendous success. This is 
due largely to his beautiful tone, which is always resonant, 
yet never heavy; clear and brilliant, but never forced; ex- 
pressive in finest nuance, yet never supersentimental. A 
crisp, all conquering technic and a definite “aristocratic” 
interpretation further distinguish Jonas’ playing. With it 
all there are no mannerisms to mar the playing, or draw 
attention from the music and its interpretation. Certain 
virtuosi might well take a lesson from observing Jonas, and 
note the entire absorption of the public in the music pro- 
duced, for he plays sincerely, unaffectedly, with mind and 
heart bent on getting the composer’s music out of the 
piano. 

There was utmost daintiness in Jonas’ playing of the 
“nightingale” episode of the Grieg nocturne, and this was 
a foil for Liszt’s “Campanella,” in which the bells always 
rang out without jangle. He plays this as of old, with 
every phrase beautifully clear and well defined. The 
greater portion was without pedal, so making the final rush 
of chords mightily effective. If any living pianist can 
play Moszkowski’s concert study better than Jonas, the 
present writer has yet to hear him; the piece suits his style 
and technic to a dot. Interwoven passages with a pro- 
nounced melody, beautiful music indeed, but requiring 
beauty and clearness of touch and tone, this characterizes 
the Moszkowski piece, and every item of it came to the 


fore in Jonas’ playing. His own piano pieces have charm 
of melody and harmony, and every excerpt received loud 
applause, demanding encore. The “Northern Dances” 
found especial favor. Musicians recognized the broad in- 
terpretation of Chopin’s only sonata, and the luscious qual- 
ity of tone in the singing cantilena of the funeral march. 
Musicians and audience alike were roused to enthusiasm 
following the sixth rhapsodie, which Jonas plays with ever 
youthful abandon, and a tempo in the octave finale scarcely 
approached by any other virtuoso. 

There was a general rush to meet him, following the pro- 
gram, and to congratulate Director von Ende on securing 
Jonas as instructor. 

Mr. and Mrs. von Ende have issued invitations reading 
as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh von Ende 
request the honor of your company 
Saturday evening, November sixth 
at the celebration of 
the Fifth Anniversary of 
The von Ende School of Music 
Eighty-thirty to eleven 44 West 85th Street 
Music New York 

The following invitation has been issued by the von Ende 
School: 

THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
REQUESTS THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 

Friday afternoon, November 5, piano-violin recital, Anton and 
Vita Witek, 3 o’clock. 

Friday evening, November 12, song recital, Charles Norman Gran- 
ville. 

Wednesday evening, November 17, piano recital, Lawrence Good- 
man. 

Tuesday evening, November 23, piano recital, artist pupils of be 
berto Jonas. 

Friday evening, November 26, song recital, artist pupils of Charles 
Norman Granville. 

Wednesday evening, December 1, violin recital, Lucille Collette. 
Eighty-thirty o’clock 44 West 85th Street 

Admit Two New York City 





Lada to Be at Candler Theatre. 


Lada, the dancer, one of the foremost exponents of mod- 
ern choreographic art, will appear at the Candler Theatre, 
New York, on the afternoons of November 16 and Decem- 
ber 3 at 3 o’clock. She is booked also for some time dur- 
ing the first week in January, the date of which will be 
announced later. 

Regarding a former appearance of this splendid artist, 
the New York Times said in part: “Lada translates music 
into a language not only definite but intelligent to all. To 
find the purpose of the composer and visualize such pur- 
pose in a vivid manner is the mission of this great artist. 
She gives not so much an ‘interpretation’ of a composition 
as a choreographic delineation. Like intangible sound this 
graceful kaleidoscope of architectonic lines is a picture of 
time, not space. The duality of her art makes a lasting 
impression. Her conception of true choreographic princi- 
ples, her deep understanding of the phonetic images of a 
composition, the gift to transform them makes her the 
most phenomenal dancer of this age.” And in this man- 
ner speak all those who have witnessed her art and her 
power of blending line, color, sound and movement. 








John Powell’s New York Dates. 





John Powell, who has been engaged for an appearance 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra on Sunday af- 
ternoon, November 21, will give his New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, December 13. 

Mr. Powell studied with Leschetizky in Europe. In 
speaking of his student days abroad, he said, “I was radi- 
antly happy—until my first lesson, that is. Bree was my 
‘Vorbereitcrin’-—a wonderful woman she is, too!—and af- 
ter three weeks she took me to the professor. I am sure 
I could not have lived through it if she had not been 
there to pour oil on the very troubled waters and bind up 
my poor broken self-esteem when the storm was over. 
Many highly colored accounts .of scenes at Leschetizky’s 
lessons are current, but ordinary English cannot possibly 
do justice to the ordeal, But my first terrible hour was 
not a drop in the bucket compared with many other expe- 
riences that came in the course of the five years I re- 
mained with him. They were painful, but they were what 
I needed. And today I recognize in him the greatest 
teacher the world has ever seen.” 





Versatile Emotion. 

“Joys and sorrows are strangely mingled in a woman’s 
life,” remarked the sentimental lady. 

“They are,” replied the ordinary person. “It is re- 
markable to see a woman weeping bitterly at the pathos of 
a matinee performance and at the same time thoroughly 
enjoying a box of candy.”—Washington Stay. 

Too Bad. 

Truck Driver Becomes Opera Singer—headline. Alas 
that it was not the other way round!—New York Amer- 
ican. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
Song Cycle. 


William Dichmont. 

“A Cycle of Four Arabian Songs ($1.25). Four melo- 
dious numbers in rather popular “Oriental” style; not vo- 
cally difficult and acceptable for either home or recital 
work. 

Choral Work. 
William Reed. 


“The Wreck” (40 cents). Very attractive work. Neither 
abstruse nor involved, but at the same time interesting 
harmonically and affording music which will interest sing- 
ers and audience alike and which does not at the same time 
make too hard demands upon choral forces. The solo is 
for tenor. Time of performance about ten minutes. 


Catholic Church Music. 
W. C. Peters. 


“Requiem Mass” in Gregorian style (50 cents). 


Piano. 
Johannes Brahms. 


“Ballade in B minor” (50 cents). Another in the 
Brahms series so carefully and intelligently edited by the 
late Rafael Joseffy. 

B. R. Hanby. 

“Darling Nellie Gray” (30 cents). This belongs to the 
series of “Favorite Airs in Easy Arrangements for the 
Piano”; about second grade difficulty; the words are 
printed between the staves of the piano arrangement. 


Good Old Dances. 

“Ten Favorite Jigs” (50 cents). 

“Twenty Miscellaneous Dances” (75 cents). 

Ditson is issuing six volumes of these “Good Old 
Dances.” The first one is devoted to ten favorite jigs and 
numbers such well known tunes as “Irish Washerwoman,” 
“Garry Owen” and “St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning.” 
These are arranged by James O’Malley. The second vol- 
ume contains twenty miscellaneous dances, mostly English 
and Scotch, arranged by Finlay Atwood. Difficulty of 
these dances, about third grade. 

Charles Huerter. 

“Butterflies” (Scene de Ballet) (50 cents). Graceful if 
not strikingly original “salon” composition in the form of 
short valse de concert of about fourth grade of difficulty. 
J. W. Lerman. 

“Neapolitan Serenade” (50 cents). Teaching piece 
(third grade) in characteristic form, bright and melodious. 
Wolfgang A. Mozart. 

“Sonata in A major” (50 cents). Well known A major 
sonata with delightful first theme. Proves how much 
better Mozart knew how to make variations on his own 
theme than Reger on Mozart’s theme. 

Thomas Tapper. 

“The First Piano Book” ($1). Eminently practical work 
by an authority on piano pedagogics. The little melodies 
introduced, elementary as they are, are oftentime attrac- 
tive and will urge the little scholar on to work. 


Piano Four Hands. 
Adolf Jensen. 


“Bridal Song” (50 cents). A practical and not difficult 
arrangement (fourth grade) of the delightful “Bridal 
Song” from Jensen’s wedding music. 


Organ. 
Henry Smart. 
“Fight Short and Easy Organ Pieces” (75 cents). Col- 
lection of eight favorite pieces by the English master. All 








WANTED 


WANTED—Cellists and double bass play- 
ers for women’s orchestra club which 
meets in New York. There is no finan- 
cial remuneration, but those playing will 
receive instruction by a well known musi- 
cian. Advanced amateur or professional 
women players are eligible. The mem- 
bership of this club is limited. A nom- 
inal fee is charged for membership dues. 
Address “Club,” care Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 











STUDIOS WANTED AND FOR RENT 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, 64 East 34th 
Street, adjoining Hotel Vanderbilt, offer 
a distinctive atmosphere for resident and 
non-resident artists, teachers and stu- 
dents. Full and part time. Studios 
cheerfully shown and rates quoted. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. Manager on 
premises. (Telephone Murray Hill, 991). 





short and easy, though melodious and attractive. 
ly suitable for a beginner on the organ. 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER. 


Especial- 


Platon Brounoff. 

“American March of Peace” (60 cents). Throughout 
Mr. Brounoff’s career in New York he has steadily worked 
toward the advancement of the interests of American mu- 
sic and musicians. “The American March of Peace,” for 
piano, but constructed on lines best suited to the effects of 
a military band, is only another expression of this senti- 
ment. 

* * * 

“The Ten Commandments” ($1.50). This 
poser, a pupil of Anton Rubinstein’s, is his own publisher 
for “The Ten Commandments of Piano Practice.” a con- 
densed arrangement of the most necessary technical exer- 
cises for the piano, for which he claims that the student 
can save three hours’ work daily by playing them through 
for only one-half hour. They are very carefully planned, 
arranged and graded, and the commandments range as 
follows: 

1. Five finger chromatic. 
. Diatonic four finger exercises. 
. Five fingers and thumb exercises. 
. Scales. 
Double notes. 
Scales in thirds. 
Chromatic scale. 
. Octaves. 
. Arpeggios. 
. The finish. 


PHILHARMONY PUBLISHING CO. 
Wichita, Kansas. 


same com- 


SC RWAVEYODH 


-_ 
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Otto L. Fischer. 
“The New School of Arm Technic” ($1). Mr. Fischer, 
starting from the premise that “finger and arm muscles 


do not act normally in most of the existing piano methods” 
and working on the principles laid down in Breithaupt’s 
“School of Weight Touch,” has evolved a long series of 
exercises designed to develop a normal action. The work 
is both interesting and practical. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY. 
Frederick S. Converse. 
“The Peace Pipe.” 


Cantata for mixed voices, with bari- 


tone solo and orchestra. This is the most melodious apd 
straightforward work we have ever seen from Mr. Con- 
verse’s pen, with no thought of this or that school, no 
strained striving to be original at the expense of all pleas- 
antness. At the same time, although simpler than most 
any of his other works, there is nothing commonplace 
about it. 
cieties. 


It is to be heartily recommended for choral so- 
The words are 


from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 


Time of performance about one-half hour. 
DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY. 

L. Camilieri. 

“Waiting for You” (so cents). 

“Wild Heart” (60 cents). 

These but effective 
vocalist, especially “Waiting for You,” 
catchy refrain, should make an excellent number in a con- 


are not ambitious music, for the 


which, with a 


cert of popular music. 
HARRY H. BELLMAN. 


Reading, Pa. 
Howard B. Keehn. 


“Woodland Hallo.” 
tion, if for no other reason than its original and entirely 
unconventional accompaniment. From a vocal point of 
view there is much to praise. The music describes the 
words, and the words describe the freedom of life in the 
open and the joyous shouts in the woodland. It is by no 
means an easy song, yet the difficulties, such as they are, 
will prove effective. Excellent for concert use. 


Deserves more than passing men- 








Vera Barstow Engaged by Arion Club. 


Vera Barstow, the young violinist, whose annual New 
York recital is to take place at Aeolian Hall, Saturday 
evening, November 20, has just been engaged for the first 
concert of the Arion Club, which takes place at the club- 
house, on Fifty-ninth street, November 29. Three years 
ago Miss Barstow played at one of the concerts of the 





VERA BARSTOW. 


Arion Club, and her reengagement is unusual, as the club 
makes it rather a point not to have the same artist twice. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Heard in a Varied Program. 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 31, rors. 

At the third pair of concerts given by the Philaldelphia 
Orchestra at the Academy of Music, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, October 29 and 30, Leopold Stokowski 
presented a program which ranged from Gluck and Mo- 
zart to Massenet and Strauss. The overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigenie en Aulide” opened the concert auspiciously. 
The symphony was Brahms’ second, played by Stokowski 
and his men with all the tone coloring and splendid en- 
semble which ever marks their work. Particularly fine was 
Stokowski’s reading of the third movement, which was 
warmly received by the delighted audience. “Don Jose” 
(Strauss), played with abandon, was a most effective clos- 
ing number. As usual, Mr. Stokowski conducted without 





score. 

Henri Scott, the Philadelphia basso, whose engagement 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York was recently announced, was afforded two excellent 
opportunities for the display of his marked vocal talents 
at his first appearance with the local organization. He in- 
vested with considerable power the aria, “In diesen heili- 








gen Hallen,” from Mozart’s “Die Zauberfléte.” He over- 
came certain trying technical difficulties in the work with 
an ease which marks the thorough artist. However, it was 
in his second offering, Massenet’s “Legend of the Sage 
Brush,” that Mr. Scott appeared to best advantage. 


H. P. Quicksa.t. 
RR! 
OBITUARY. 





Prof. J. Henry Kappes. 


Prof. J. Henry Kappes, the well known music authority, 
died Monday, October 25, Ill., after a long 
illness. Prof. Kappes was educated at the University of 
Heidelberg, making special study of history, philosophy, 


in Evanston, 


literature and musical composition. Through his interest 
in music, Prof. Kappes became well acquainted with such 
well known composers and musicians as Felix Mendels- 
He 
was the protége of Mendelssohn and helped in transcrib- 


sohn, Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner and Spohr. 


ing the score of “Elijah.” Professor Kappes was in his 
ninety-first year. He leaves William P., of 
Indianapolis, and Charles R., of Evanston. 

The funeral services were held Tuesday at 
dence of his son, Charies R., Interment was 
made at Indianapolis on the following Wednesday 


two sons, 


the resi- 


in Evanston. 





Mrs. Carleton C. Allin. 


Mrs. Carleton C. Allin, better known among musicians 
by her maiden name, Katherine 
in Indianapolis, Ind., October 12, 


3auer, the violinist, died 
following an operation 
for appendicitis. 

Mrs. Allin was only twenty-six years old and one of the 
best known musicians in Indianapolis. 
paratory study in that city, with her mother she went to 
Hartmann. Mrs 
Allin was a member of the Matinee Musicale of Indianapo- 
lis and frequently appeared on programs of that organiza- 
She is survived by her husband, her parents and a 


Following her pre- 


3erlin, where she studied with Arthur 


tion. 
sister. 








NELSON 


SPRACKLING 


Organist :: Pianist 


1437 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


HENRY B. WOOTSON DAVIS 


MURTAGH MURTAGH 


Concert Organist Lyric Soprano 
DENVER, COLO. 
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di BUTERA |“2222 CHASE, [MARTHA S. STEELE comments. 


_ FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Studio: 1511 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Director 


MARIE NELSON 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY 
New Method Results Guaranteed 

Studio: 797 Crotona Park North 
New York City 


ESTHER 


anscrt | OSBORN 
MERRIFIELD Lyric Soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto | fomery nya teers Se 


burg 
Recitals, Concerts, Operas 
Miss Osborn will accept a limited numb 1 of pupils at 


89 SO. 10th STREE T, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 


WICHITA KANSAS 





PEORIA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN STEAD, Director 
Music, all branches; Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building, 
t equipment. Catalog. Address 
4 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


FLETCHER-COPP 


Lecturer on ‘nventive Musicai Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


MARIE KAISER 
SOPRANO 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
New York 


| zermem 
| 





Management: 
171 West 57th Street, 


Guarces HARRISON 
= (TENOR) 


Soloist 








Brick Presbyterian Charch 


MT 4 y Fifth Ave. & 37th St, N. Y. 


CONCERT ORATORIO 
RECITAL 


Available Sunday Evenings 


Direction: WALTER R. ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. New York 





CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 1350 


DORA BECKER ‘ius 


Tel. 1139 Waverly 


OAAMU=A> 





18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J. 


my VVITSON 


CONTRALTO 





1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





ROLAND PAUL*™ 


CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. 
BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


oncert and Oratorio 
Address Sens VOEDISCH, Manager, or per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. 


ZOE FULTON |y 


RIMA DONNA CONERALT' 
Address: “ae Wallace Bidg., > Pa. 


MABEL KING°“™” 


Concert Recital Orator 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - - 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


FRANCIS ALLAN WHEELER 


Baritone 
CONCERT :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 
New Castle, Pa. 


Grace Henry 


SOPRANO 


Concert :: Oratorio :: Recital 














Boston 


























AKRON, OHIO 


Under the management of 


Mrs. M. H. Fanning, 1101 Hippodrome Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 











JULIA 





A 4RARSA AL 
S 
« 
Soprano 
production is marvelously 
Het Niews Van Den Dag, Am 
Holland 
SS€ mag cent soprano voice 
to her finger tips.’’—The 
Reg r, Paris 
Alle 1s Gilda, di splayed a won- 
l, br ant execution and a rom 


New Y« rk Morning Te 
Address: 
325 W. 93rd St., New York 
Phone, Riverside 6860 











Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 





Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan. 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C, OWEN, Manager 














Concert Accompanist 
6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART Ax ides! schoo! of all 


musica 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


SHARP-HERDIEN |: 


SOPRANO 
5132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 


SOPRANO 


Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS 








rng 





St. Louis, Mo. 





Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 


LEADING SOPRANO 
{fn La Scala, Milan, San Carlo, Naples, Florence, Paris and 


vana 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, deollan Hall, W. Y. C. 


: LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 
624 Michigan / pow hk Chicago, Ill. 


sKAIGHNe::: 


Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















ETTA EDWARDS “eUtcee 


4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - 





~ ST. LOUIS, MO. 





siuaios MAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 








DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler. 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





VIGTOR HARRIS «=: 2:- 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCH 





v. School of Music and Arts 


LEECH ree. Director 
Central Park bg Vest, Cor. 9sth st. Pe 


Tel. 679 Riverside 
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By Cecil Burleigh 


Arts Building, Chicago, IIl. 


NOW READY 


THE CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN 


Op. 25 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


This is the composition that won the prize over all the works submitted, by American Com- 
posers, for the orchestra concert to be given in Chicago this coming season, under the direction 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn, at which concert this concerto is to be played by the violinist who 
wins in the contest. For particulars, address the publishers, or & 


Price $3.00 


LENN Dittarp Gunn, Fine 











WHEN YOU COME TO 
NEW YORK ON BUSINESS 





You need something 
more than food and 
lodging. 

You need a Home 
and an Office Com- 
bined. 

It should be a home 
with all your usual 
comforts so that you 
may be in the proper 
mental frame to look 
after your business. 

It should be an office 
because a_ neglected 
telephone message or 
delayed letter or a for- 


needs. Right near the 
free. 








rates for very unusual accommodations, and that’s why we say come to 


The Hotel Martinique 


** The House of Taylor’’ 
Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Street, New York 


We have been ane he se men ats nearly seventy years and know your 
ennsylvania Depo 


gotten call may mean a 
serious business loss to 


you. 

Then again your New 
York Hotel must be in 
the right place, other- 
wise you are losing 
time and energy in lost 
motion. 

Of course the prices 
must be right because 
if you are a shrewd 
business man you like 
to get the maximum in 
value for your dollar, 
so we charge the usual 


We deliver your baggage to and from 











Congress Hotel and Annex ===" 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








Soprano 





Mel shal GOBB 


Manz agement May Beegle 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, Phtsburgh, 


2 FINNEGAN === 
: | 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
sor FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
dress: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, II. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


2] oO) RT H " Sovrano 


anagement 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg.. 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE | 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANU 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberiand Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg,, Chicago 


Pa. 














> ANTON 


Chicago 


ri yl 











JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
ADAM Iastraction 


Room 16, Metropolitan 


HU G0 Opera House Buliding 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 








Ogden, Utah (240 Vo s) 
ao Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McCtellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Manzegement: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RICHARD KNOTTS oo. 


Management: BRIGGS MUSICAL BUREAU 
Steinway Hall Building, Chicago 


AacE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management, Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, : ° CALIFORNIA 











Chicago, lil. 
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NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 











Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St, 














New York 
CENTRAL MUSIC HALL bicstst:thicsre 
Buren St.,Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
ARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
| nel Street, > (In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


M t, The Wolfsohn M ] Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St.. N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 











MARGARET CONTRALTO 














Wi i n g She Ss on 5 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices Winth Ave., Hudsen and | 3th Streets, New Yerk 




















z SOPRANO 
I Address: 

bb 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

a Teacher of Geor; ge Fer; . Berlin; King Clark, 
BE Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft Geo. Dixon, oronto; 
ri) Shannah Cumming, La Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola illette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
G 1425 Grendwey. New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E Me. Opera House Building Specira, Operatic Trarninc (Inctupine Action) 








TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street New York 








‘Granbery Piane Senos! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


Tue Fartten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 











Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musical Directors t 


Walter Spry Music School 


Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


























The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 'M 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director partes 0 usic, : ; 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin The Exceptional Pasiliien, Complete Organization and Comprehensive Courses Make the 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic t 
mam sahil Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND ' DRAMATIC ART 
lamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. - = INT > : e +} ‘ 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 42-44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., The Recognized Leading Institution of the Northwest. 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, Courses in all branches of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, om Elementary to Post-Graduate, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carresio equal in standard to similar courses given in European Schools an d Conservatories of first rank. Faculty 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the of Forty-four. Each department under Masters of wide reputation. Recital Hall eg. Re Fully 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur equipped stage for acting and opera. School open a ll the year. Pt apils may enter at any ti Send for 
Nikisch. lilustrated sient Sr 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers _ —_—— — —* = po Mahegae 
Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS | 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘“‘ sweet’’ 


in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withel quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’’— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 


VIOLINS, 


comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. 
charge accounts opened 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL | 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





from lowest G to A | 


ions from world famous | 
artists whouse REINDAHL 


Violins sent to responsi- | 
ble persons, on trial, for | 


If desired, gradual 


No. 3 | 


Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DrREcToRS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal oe reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


ses AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Pianv, Stringed Instruments, 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


30th SEASON-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


The Indianapelis 
Genservatery of 
PS iC tear cawtey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

















ISTEINWAY}| gos & Famtin 


PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


: pring “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 
| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


W R: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 

arerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs a ON] 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 















JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


* Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized gee 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. &y 








It is built to satisfy the most 











cultivated tastes : : : : : : 

The advantage of such a piano- is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 

ex@iels 2 ¢ ¢ 8 2.4.38 428 








SOHMER & CO. — Raniah sit 














NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street x 
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